OVERSEAS 


KING SAUD UNIVERSITY 
(FORMERLY UNIVERSITY OF RIYADH) 


SAUDI ARABIA 


Applications are Invited from EFL/ESL language instructors and 
language lab technicians (maleriamale) lor the academic year 
1GS2/3. 

There are also a few vacancies for Faculty members (Assistant 
Professor etc) which are open onty to persons with sufficient 
experience as EFL programme developers, materials writers, 
testing and evaluation specialists. 

1. Applicants (Or faculty membership should hold a Ph.D or 
equivalent qualification or have obtained the academic title 
from a unlvarslty recognised by King Saud University. 

2. Language instructors should have eilher: 

- a Master's degree in TEFL/TESOL 

- a Bachelor's degree and a diploma In ELT with no loss 
than one year's ELT experience. 

- a Bachelor's degree in English with no less than three 
year's oxperlence in ELT. 

3. Technicians should hold a Bachelor's degree and have no 
less than throe years experience. 

Salaries will be asaosaed (or faculty members and language 
Instructors according to Schedule 1 hereunder, and according 
lo Schedule 2 for graduate technicians. 
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BeneMs include free medloal/denlal care, furnished 
accommodation and childrens educational allowance. Prepaid 
ftnnfial leave of 48/60 days per year plus yearly round trip 
tickets. . 

AppHoatlorva giving full addresses and telephone 
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i Dbectoc of C.E.L.T.: Collage of Art*, 
*. Kl|ig Baud University, PQ Box 2466, 
. ■ Riyadh, 8audl Arabia. : 


Frankfurt Book Fair 
number 

October 1 st ^- Frankfurt I 
October 8th> Frankfurt II 

For further details, 
please contact either 
Christopher Horne ; * 
; or Gillian Rose..' r : : 

' 01^837 1234 ; • 


LIBRARIANS 


Middlesex Polytechnic 
Principal Librarian 

Faculty of Humanlllss £1 0,059 - £1 1 ,1 1 2 pa Inc 

This senior post carries responsibility for all library aarvlces 
for the Polytechnic’s Faculty of Humanities at the All Salnle, 
Tottenham, location. 

The successful candidate will be responsible for library 
administration and organisation and some planning and 
dev elopmenl, particularly lot Improved reader services and 
applications of new technology. The post also includes 
responsibility far staff (raining. 

Applicants are expected to have extensive library and 
management experience In higher education. 

Writequoting ref M193tar further details and an application 
form, posting first class to: Personnel Office, Middlesex 
Polytechnic, 1 14 Chase Side, London N145PN. Closing 
dale July 26. 
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PUBLISHING 

MANAGING 

EDITOR 

Enthusiastic editor with 
at least 2 years' 
experience, preferably 
in religious publishing, 
required for Christian 
publishing house. 
Preference given to 
university graduate with 
knowledge of music. 
Excellent career 
prospects and 
appropriate salary. 

Please apply with . 
currloulumvHaeto: 
BoxNo.TLSSS, 

The Time* WC1 
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ANY American books, new or 
out-of-prln*. — Orsey Douks. 

85-32 Elliott Avenuo Reno 
Park. New York, NV 11374. 
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TNI BRITISH aMPIRt - Cota. 

loaue of second-hand Books 
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J&r nd C^mbrldae Cla, ;0 n 2 d 2 O 3 " 
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THE TIMES 
LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT 

Classified Advertisement Rates . 
Effective from. 1st September 1981. 


Display on Classified Pages 
Single column centimetre 
Minimum space: 9cm x s.d. 

Copy date 

7 days preceding publication 
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5 days preceding publication 
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'Like The Anatomy of Criticism this is 
a wonderful book . . . 

The Great Code 

The Bible and Literature 

NORTHROP FRYE 

. . . and like that, at once illuminating and frustrating . . . 
His ability to move confidently and unassumingly through 
the maze of so many disciplines, so much accumulated 
knowledge, such varied territory, without losing the 
central thread puts him, surely, in the forefront of modern 
critics. He promises a second volume; we can only wait for 
it Impatiently.* From Rachel Trickett's review in The TLS. 
90382 £9.95 

Religious Change in 
Contemporary Poland 

Secularization and Politics 
MACfEJ POMIAN-SnZEDNICKI 
‘Thoro could hardly be a mora appropriate tlmo for tha 
appearance of this splendid book . . . Only if you have road much 
of this material do you enter into a real tragedy of the mind, 
executed under the aegis of a system which proclaims itself the 
real, practical roe lisa lion of man's highest hopes.' 

- Professor David Martin International Library of Sociology 
9245 B £12.50 17 June 

Unspeakable Sentences 

Narration and Representation in the Language of Fiction 

ANN BANFIELD 

A work of linguistics, this book will also be of interest to all those 
studying literary theory In genera I and narrative in particular. 
09054 £15.95 l? June 

Philosophical Foundations 
of Probability Theory 

ROY WEATHERFORD 

University of South Florida 
international Li brery of Phi loaophy 9002 1 £15 22 July 

Malinowski in Mexico 

The economics of a Mexican Market System 

BRONISLAW MALINOWSKI and 
JULIO DE LA FUENTE 

Edited and with an Introduction by Susan Drucker-Brown 
This Is the first English translation of Malinowski's pioneering 
wotk on ^lexloan anthropology, written shortly before his death 
In 1 942, Includes original photographs fau nd with the manuscript 
International Library of Anthropology 919? 4 £12.60 22 July 

> Tide of Empires 

Decisive Naval Campaigns in tha Rise oft ho West 
Volume TWo: 1854-1703 • 

PETER PADFIELD 

Volume I was described by The TES reviewer as 'a staggering 
story, crisply and excitingly told.’ In this second volume Peter 
Padfieid succeeds En weaving Ihetwo strands of story-telling end 
vivid battle descriptions with Ih a underlyingstudy of tha forces of 
naval, trading and financial power. 

92 fB.6 Illustrated £12.50 10 June 

Father of the House 

Fifty Years fn Politics 

. JOHN PARKER 

John Parker has been ah MP since 1935 end Is tha Only member 
. Who dates back to before the Second World War. His evocative, • 

K ersonai account of a parliamentary career under thirteen Prime 
liniateramekesfascinailngreadlng. 

, " Illustrated 9220 2 ,£10.50 15 July 

. : The Elder Brother 

■ ■'■'•■A Biography of Chatties Webstar Leedbeater' , 

; ; ‘ GREGORY TiUJETT ■ 

The world's greatest occultist and psychic, and S living Balm? Or 
the. worst' sort of charlatan. Con-man and aex-pervart? 'MiMlllett 
. axafnlhes all the evidence fairly and thoroughly. Impartial loan; 
adrplrsble degree . . . he struggles to suppress his own sehse of 
humour,., me remit ly without total success/ — Brian Masters; 
spectator .. 1 ' 092$ 7 Illustrated, £ 12.50 isJtina 

1 ISBN Prefix; 0 7100 


Routibdge & Ktigafi Paul Ltd . 

1 39 Store Street,. London WCi. ; 
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INDEX OF BOOKS REVIEWED 

Abrams, Philip Historical Sociology [Frank Parkin] 

Barth, John Sabbatical [Lorna Sage] 

Block. Lawrence The Burglar Who Studied Spinoza [T. J. Binyon] 

Britain, Ian Fabianism and Culture: A study in British socialism and the arts c. 1884-1918 

[Kenneth O. Morgan] 

Brock, William R. Scouts Americanos: A survey of the sources for links between Scotland and 

America in the eighteenth century [Gordon Donaldson] 

Cave Brown, Anthony, and Macdonald, Charles B. On a Field of Red: The Communist 
international and the Coming of World War II [Walter Kendall] 

Chomsky, Noam Towards a New Cold War: Essays on the Current Crisis and How We Got There 

[C. M. Woodhousej 

Duffy, Christopher Russia's Military Way to the West: Origins and Nature of Russian Military 

Power 1700-1800 [Igor Vinogradoff] 

Golding, William A Moving Target [Gabriel Josipovici] 

Gunn, Thom The Passages of Joy. The Occasions of Poetry; Essays in Criticism and Autobiography 

[Ian Hamiltonj 

Haight, Gordon S., and Vanahsdel, Rosemary T. George Eliot: A Centenary Tribute 

[John Bayleyj 

Hanagan, Eva A Knock at the Door [David Montrose] 

Hardy, Barbara Particularities: Readings in George Eliot [John Bayley] 

Harris, John Without Trace: The last voyages of eight ships [Redmond O’Hanlon] 

Jenkyns, Richard Three Classical Poets: Sappho, Catullus and Juvenal [D. A. West] 

Macleod; C. W. (Editor) Homer: Iliad: Book 24 [Stephanie West]’ 

Marrus, Michael R-. and Paxton, Robert O. Vichy France and the Jews [Richard Grenier] 
Marwick, Arthur British Society since 1945 [Peter Clarke] 

Monnibr, Andr£ Uii Publlciste Frondeur sous Catherine II: Nicolas Novikov 

[Isabel de Madariaga] 

O’Faolain, Julia The Obedient Wife . [Patricia Craig] 

Pibrcy, Marge Braided Lives [Roger Scruton] 

Raynor, David R. (Editor) Sister Peg: A pamphlet hitherto unknown by David Hume 

[Duncan Forbes] * 

RendEll, Ruth Master of the Moor [Roger Scruton] 

Rice, C. Duncan The Scots Abolitionists 1833-1861 [Brian Morton] 

.Rubens, Bernice Madame Sousatzkd [Linda Taylor] 

Shacklbton Bailey, D. R. , Profile of Horace [Niall Rudd] 

Shils, Edward Tradition [David A. Martin] • 

Taylor, Anne Laurence OUphant 2829-1888 [John Burrow] 

Thrower, Norman J. W. (Editor) The Three Voyages of Edmond Halley in the Paramore . 

. - ’ 1698-1701 [Oliver M. Ashford J 

Wilson, Jban Moorcropt I was an English Poet: A Critical Biography of Sir William Watson 

■ Wolttzer, Hilma Hearts [Roger Scruton] [Bernard Bergonzi] 

Yorre, Maroaret Devil's Work [T. J. Binyon] 

Zacharias, Lee Lessons [Roger Scruton] 

' - ! Commentary 

[KngrHlof Z. Cleszkowskj] 

Saying the Theatre Museum [Julie Hankey] " - " ~ " “ 

Letters on Robert°G?[?«; rSII?? tog£n^^ St ^ ley ^ oss 793, 804, 792, 
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Competition No 80 
Readers are invited to identify the 
sources of the three quotations which 
follow and to, send us the answers so 
that they reach this office not later 
than August 13. A prize of £10. is 
offered ror the first correct set of 
answers to be opened, or failing that 
the most nearly, correct in which 
case inspired guesswork will also be 

taken Into consideration. 

■ Enjrie$i marked ■‘Author. Authdr’’ 
on the envelope, should be addres- 
sed to. the . Editor; Titaos I iwo™ 


...... W i| UUI . , wu . .»hv -rJiB 


/ Author, Author 

; own sake and for nothing else - 1 
have met with women who I really 

Poem W fl nH d ti ,k ki, t0 marrietl to a 
NrnS, 3 ■ t0 * J 9-8* veh .away by a 

? j9 U p Can hBrt | , i' imagine that I and 
l^rd B-+- wquld dream of allowing 
our only daughter - a girl brought^! 

rill.* utmo ^ t care - to majry'into 

Competition No 76 

Winner:. Deborah J.-fauith 
■ Aftnvers;. ■ 1 ; ■ 

Vi dne; I am*ao miserable; 

, l* i.ami So terribly sorry I ■ came ■ m, 
Saturdav. I felt 


, “ 7 'V- , ‘more m- that 1 1 

.V^ie^e .you .have; liked me for mY 

u: :* ..f >•;,■“•■ .■■■ •. ... 


2 Alison darling, please believe tbs] 
if it was to be anyone, it would have 
been you; that Fve really been ™ 
sadder than I, could show, if we were 
jiot both to go mad. Please wear uk 
earrings. Please take, this money an<j 
buy a scooteri and go where weU«o 
to go - or do! what, you waht with »■ 
Please look after yourself. Oh Gw* 
if only I was worth waiting for. ■ • 

John Fowies, The Magus. 

3 My Precious Dream-Rabbit. J’® 
writing this on the terrace ouoi« 
the hotel. It’s a lovely day,, and no 
I wish you were with me, because* 
miss you all the time, and its pe*J 
fectly foul to think that when I 8* 

hflrlr vaii u.»Ht hovp nnnneu Oil 


•„ .Iris Murdoch, A Word Ctyld! _•••• 


shall stick it out' T 'r 

P T G.. Wodehbuse, The Luck J 
• Tv . the Bodkins. 
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The display of mind 


Barbara Hardy 

Particularities: Readings in George 

Eliot 

204pp. Peter Owen. £10.50. 

0 72060599 7 

Gordons. Haight and 
ROSEMARY T. VANARSDEL 

(Editors) 

George EUot: A Centenary Tribute 
174pp. Macmillan . £17.50. 

0333314751 

No one has been more successful than 
Barbara Hardy at analysing the ways in 
which George Eliot goes about her 
business as a novelist. Like Proust, 
whom she greatly influenced, George 
Eliot uses intelligence itself as a 
method of stylization: both novelists 
could be said to secure the necessary 
“unreality” of the successful novel by 
subjecting its ingredients - theme, 
setting and characters - to the frankest 
possible display of mind. Everything is 
sorted out and arranged, explained and 
revealed as a mode of shape and 
symmetry. Impossible to imagine 
either novelist creating the sort of 
characters who, like most of us, are 
quite simply capable of anything and of 
nothing, the sort of characters who, in 
successful art, become Shandys and 
Falstaffs, Hamlets and Emma 
Bova'rys. 

Such an open and unbounded 
exercise of intelligence produces in its 
own way the effective limitations and 
(he conventional signs of a Wodehouse 
scenario or a Scudlry romance. What 
becomes of the uncertainty in which 
each person’s life is lived in respect of 
the attentions of his curious neighbour, 
when that neighbour has all the 
novelist’s privileges? What becomes, 
specifically, o? the unknown 


specifically, of the unknown r 
relationship between Casaqbon and t 
Dorothea in Mlddlemarch, about s 
which so many critics have laid down i 
the law, in terms of its thematic, social, s 
and symbolic significance? The t 
relationship is stylized and set apart by t 
the author, in the some manner and for i 
(he same reasons that Fielding sets 
apart the relation of Tom and Sophia, , 
or Stevenson that of Jim Hawkins and , 
Lone John Silver. What in them is , 
standard novelist’s instinct and , 
convention is for George Eliot a way of 
creating a climate of questioning by i 
means of intelligence itself. It helps her 
secure her artifices in what seems an 1 
open field. 

As Barbara Hardy puts it in the first 
and most characteristic of the essays, 

a ication and Incompleteness in 
emarch”, Eliot handles explicit 
sexual situations, and "her refusal to 
give names is probably less a matter of 
social decorum than a matter of 
dramatic effect". She compounds the 
expository intelligence of tne essayist 
with the time-honoured devices of the 
novelist and playwright, both histrionic 
and moral. The result is what E. M. . 
Forster would have called “faking" - 
•the novelist-artist's most blest and 
essential activity - though of a highly 
instructive and entertaining sort. Ana 
we greatest ally of faking is reticence. 

■ This reticence, because it is not 
olence, is compatible with a truthful 
ahd complete acoiint of what is was 
like for Dorothea to be married to 
, Caaaubon, and what it was like for 
Casaubon to be married to 
Dorothea. We may not see the point 
all once* but when we do, I 
• ■ ^ Suggest, everything fits. But the 
novel’s truthfulness is not sustained . 

. v .m Dorothea’s relation with Will we 
have much more than a refusal to 
. '. . name the passions. We have a 
refuel even to suggest them. She is 
' ; reticent about Dorothea and 
Casaubon, but she leaves things out 
. • ■ “her treatment of Dorothea and 
■ .. •Wul. The omission i$ both an 
: unrealistic element in an unusually 
“ realistic novel :and the danse of 
' imbalance. We can make the 
< criticism in terms of truth and in 
v fenps of form. Mlddlemarch has 
often been praised as a great realistic 
v ' t “we!? and, more ; latterly, r as a 
• -triumph of unified organization, but 
I both tu realism ana its unity are 


start - be just as appropriate lo say that t| 
the novel s truth, and its realism, bolh s 
of which arc exceedingly approximate fc 
and ambiguous terms, are not v 
compromised by any weakness or flaw, I 
such as the relation of Dorothea and c 
Will, but are equally present and not ( 
present throughout the whole of the t 
narrative? What seems like truth in the i 

E resentation of the Casaubon/ < 
Dorothea marriage looks different in 1 
the account of that of Dorothea and i 
Will, and yet both are determined by i 
the same kinds of method. George I 
Eliot's intelligence is simply working in 
its habitual way upon what the 
narrative specifies. A lot of 
honeymoons, and not just those 
between young nubile women and 
older invalidish men, start with 
physical and sexual difficulties which 
are got over in time. Dorothea 1 might 
well have had a child or two and 
discovered kinds of modified 
contentment within her marriage to 
Casaubon. If the latter had died and 
she had married Will she might have 
had another child or two and found 
different sorts of contentment and 
different sorts of disillusionment too. 
But this is uo use to the kind of 
narrative George Eliot has to tell us, a 
narrative in which, as Barbara Hardy 
remarks, Eros and Thanatos must be 
contrasted both vigorously and 
perceptively. 

And there's the rub. George Eliot’s 
deepest intelligence, one might feel, is 
in fact superior to any such contrast 
which her narrative drive and will- 
power entail upon her. And so what 
can be convincingly faked in the case of 
Casaubon and Dorothea is much less 
convincing in the case of Will’s life- 
giving marriage to Dorothea. The 
concealed fake leads naturally to the 
unconcealable one. Unlike Proust, 
George Eliot is still in the grip of basic 
mythic fictional patterns, which she 
flunks intelligence can control and 
shape to its own ends, but which in fact 
render intelligence artificial and 
subvert its kind of open confident 
authority until these incongruously 
take on the novel’s own traditional and 
predictable colorations. 

It is in order to ignore these that the 
critic, though not, Ithink, the common 


John Bayley 

they have had lo assume, as if a 
separable clement of "truth" lay 
behind the appearances the novelist is 
working up. “1 do not think”, says 
Barbara Hardy, “that the truthfulness 
of Mlddlemarch is impaired because 
George Eliot does not tell us outright 
that Casaubon is impotent”. There is a 
very natural mix-up here about the 
suitability of terms, which does credit 
both to George Eliot's powers of 
authorial mimesis and to the loving 
care with which Barbara Hardy treats 
her. It is admirable, and useful, still to 
be able to treat such great works of art 
as if what was in them were real, as if 
Lady Macbeth might have had children 
or might not have had. But this 
pretence, like the artist’s faking itself, 
must be tempered with a proper sense 
of how every play or novel has to work 
as a contraption. George Eliot is not 
writing a biography of ner characters, 
though Richard Ellmann, that expert 
biographer, paid her - perhaps with 
tongue a little in cheek - the same sort 
of compliment as Barbara Hardy does, 
in his essay on “Dorothea’s Husbands’* 
in Golden Codgers: Biographical 
Speculations. , 

Was Casaubon impotent, or not? 
His creator’s reticence is designed 
precisely to suggest there is a real 
answer. A modern novelist must say he 
was, or was not, and in so doing would 
reveal that the whole business was 
nothing but a fiction which the writer 
was making up. In making' truth 
impossible to get at, reticence suggests 
that truth has - in this context - a real 


heroine was unhappy because her first 
husband was sexually inadequate, and 
afterwards happy because her second i 
was noi, would certainly have been far 
from the author's intention. To specify 
was, in James's view, always a danger 
for (he novelist, because it could lead 
to this kind of bathos; and The Turn of 
the Screw avoids the weakness of 
specifying cither that the ghosts were 
real or that the governess was a 
deluded hysteric. The narrative has, in 
this sense , no “tnith" to be got at. But a 
narrative as spacious and in the best 
sense as pretentious ns Middlcmarch 
cannot afford to leave matters in this 
state deliberately. The great strength of 
such a narrative is precisely that there 
is such real bathos, such elemental 
human desires and fears, lurking at the 
bottom of it, and the reader sees these 
things through George Eliot's medium 
as he sees - indeed has his attention 
much more obviously directed to - the 
thematic and mornl pattern which 
constitutes the essential and proper 
“unreality” of ilic novel. 

One could say that in a novel as great 
as Mlddlemarch the unrealities 
entailed by selection, intention and an 
arc us it were not only compensated 
for, but purged and transformed, by 
the involuntary truths that lie about - 
not fully under the author's control, 
nor allowed for in her scheme of things. 
One such is suggested by the comment 
of the character in Henry James’s half- 
sardonic, half-admiring little dialogue 
, on George Eliot, who opines that if 
1 Dorothea had married again at all she 
t would have married a guardsman. 

• Such crudities are indeed a part of the 
i implicit vision. One of the paradoxical 
I strengths of Mlddlemarch is that it 
y treats of body and soul - those 
if characteristic Victorian entities - with 
n equal vigour, and without enfeebling 
d them into a spurious unity. Gordon 


existence. Henry James was both right 
and wrong when, in the preface to The 
Turn of the Screw , he profited (as so 
often) from the Eliot precedent and 
disowned her by deliberately 
disowning the "weakness of 
specification”. It is that specification 
which Barbara Hardy and Richard 
Ellmann are intent on, hnd good luck 
to them. That it is far from weak is 
shown by their interest, and by every 
reader's interest - in art as in life - in 
what exactly went pn, or failed to go 
on, between two married people. 

George Eliot's specification about 
Mr Casaubon is not weak in itself, and 
yet It leads to weakness, to the 
Impossibility of specifying anything at 
all about what was so "right" in the 
relations of Will and Dorothea. The 


render, goes to such lengths in 
speculating and assigning reasons, 
determined to disengage George 
Eliot’s powers of perception and 
imagination from the oovelistlc forms 


favour. As Thackeray’s daughter 
remarked, she seems to watch her 
characters from afar, as Goethe might 
have done, and to show how they 
suffered and toiled in their progress 
through illusion; but then she is 
abruptly inside them, showing how a 
real person - herself, or Maggie - 
cannot “develop", cannot be other 
than she is. As Barbara Hardy writes: 
“Maggie is a character who believes 
herself to be converted and 
transformed, but who is incorrigibly 
herself . . . George Eliot creates a 
pattern of apparent Bildung, but 
undermines ... its gains and crises". 
So, in her literariness, truth and 
method interact, for it is abundantly 
clear both that we change and that we 
do remain ourselves, and the great 
novel must fi nd some way of presenti ng 
this banal truth in literary terms. 
Arguably, George Eliot is 
triumphantly good at it until Daniel 
Deronda, where the balance lapses 
into fantasy and wish-fulfilment. 

Besides, it was never n conscious 
balance. Consciously George Eliot sets 
out to educate Dorothea, to open her 
eyes and make her confront her 
desti ny . He r illusio ns about herself and 
her possible relations with Casaubon 
are wisely and voluminously exposed. 
II is an important assumption of this 
wisdom that it predicates the existence 
of the right way to live and feel, which 


Haight put the matter quaintly but 
succinctly in his biography when he 
spoke of George Eliovs "unfortunately 
balanced mental and animal regions” . 

This imbalance is one secret of the 
special kind of "literariness" - in 
Tbdorov’s sense - which informs her 
novels. Her intelligence promises 
revelations while her sense of art 
exploits the reticence which Barbara 
Hardy rightly insists on. Another, even 
more important, aspect of it is her 
brilliant betrayal of the BUdungsroman 
method, the very method her 
“literariness" seems especially to 


The Seagull 


When I was a child, before I knew the word 
for a snowstorm, before I remember 
a tree or a field, 1 

I saw an endless grey slate afternoon coming, 

I knew a bird singing In the su« 

was the same as a dog barking in the dark, 

A pigeon In a blizzard fluttered 
against a kitchen window, / 

- my first clear memory of terror, 

I kept secret, my intimations 

I kept secret. . 

This winter I hung a grey and .. 

' felt seagull from ftp® cord of my window shad*, 

« reminder of good timei by the spa, . , 
of Chekhov and impossible love. • 

I took comfort from the gull, the paceful shape 

wmetlmw lifted a wfog fo Ae 'drefty room.. 

Once when I looked at the gull I » w ; . 

. through- thp window a living seagull glide ■ 
toward me then disappear, -what a rush of life! 

I remember id hetenesi, 

while inside the room 

the senseless symbol . • 

Uttle more than a bedroom slipper 
'dangled on a string- 

Beyond argument, mv oldest emotion 

Kangs like a g»U in the distant Ay. 

Byes behind bars of mud and salt ■ : , 

see some dark thing below, 

- my roof under!, the spa* * • ■ - 

Only the sky U taken for granted. ;; 

• In! the quiet tpoiriing light, 

tewor’i the phiy bird fknow, _V ... 

; - although birds have fed ..from my hand. • 

'• : . • v 7 i -V* 


loo unconsciously powerful. As 
Tulliver ond Rosamond Vincy are 
stirred out of themselves and then 
relapse back inside, so a comparable 
and more complex process can be 
discerned in the undertext of the 
Dorothea story, linking it unendingly 
to that of other incorrigible selves, to 
Casaubon, to Lydgate, and to Will 
Ladislaw too. in the true grind of • 
events Dorothea will be illusioned and 
disillusioned with Ladislaw, as he with 
her: he may well be unfnithful to her , as 
Lewes was to George Eliot herself.. 
Such matters neither kill nor cine, they 
are pari of the terms of living, but not 
of the terms on which George Eliot ran 
construct her official scenario, which 
must deal in artifice with the "stealthy 
convergence of human lots" and with* 
the Blhlnng whose goal is to relate us to 
others. 

Great novelists must make use of 
their lives and those of other people on 
their own terms. Lawrence was well 
aware of Frieda’s infidelities; George 
Eliot possibly only discovered i about 
Lewes’s after he died. But in this 
context neither author could 3 as it 
were, put themselves in their own 
position. Lawrence did so In Sons and 
Lovers , and his wife subsequently 
figures in everything he wrote , but not, . 
except in one or two ambiguous 
.instances, as the casunlly unfaithful 
person she was. Lawrence recounts 
Connie Chatterley’s successive 
infidelities, but they are to^Clifford 
■ Chatter ley, not lo him. .There Is 
something deeply touching about the ' 
artist’s compulsion to remove sex on to 
a higher plane — the plane of his own - 
being perceived in fulfilment - while 
taking a magisterial line with the sex 
lives of other people. Perhaps 'all 
“successful" people do this; certainly.;- 
• -both Lawrence apd George Eliot dd'so 
■as . successful novelists;, but while 
Laurence’s fantasies about himself 

haVe a sure and .splendid confidence, as 

well as a tdpd of interior fun, George • 
Eliot’s projection of herself into happy 
marriage with Ladislaw remains 
uficonndent and unconvincing, At the 
. Jiu min level, the level of “life" wfycji, 
Barbara Hardy rightly calls as witness,- 
it is a part of the effectiveness ofjhe 
; novel Ihat it should be so. 

: The most subtle thing, that -“life*1 
requires of i| novelist is the sacrified of; 
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novelist, io De shuwh-mh uus way » a 

Stanley Moss ■ rase'iln 8 particular it coISpcts the 

:• : . - ••• • •» ^ ; retributlve majesty of the biographies] 
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ps muoh us does the fantasy life WitE 
Ladislaw, the perfect physical and 
intellectual 1 helpmate; but, for a great 
novelist, lo' be shown up this way is a 
positive asset, and in George Eliots 
caseVin particular it corrects the 
iietributive majesty of the biographies] 
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appro. ich. llic discerning novelist can 
be, almost ns a pari of liis own totality 
of technique, as helpless and confused 
as Hetty ar Gwendolen, ns liable as 
they are to crude egotism and 
unsatisfied desire. Conversely 


work - remains an ambiguous 
criterion. In the last sentence of her 
hook, the last sentence of an 
illuminating chapter on George Eliot's 
view of tnc imagination. Barbara 
Hardy writes that she “voiced the 


novelists such hs Meredith or A Idous dilemma of the imaginative artist, 
Huxley lack this life-giving ability in caught between the impulse to recreate 


reveal themselves as part of the price and the impulse to utter the whole 
for revealing others, it is a gift which truth about things as they are". The 
D. H. Lawrence or Evelyn Waugh, lor novelist has not been born who can do 
example, possessed abundantly; and the latter, nor is it what the form itself 
oddly enough George Eliot’s bicnd of is all about. But it would be fair to say 
lofty ^posmvism and lively emotion that George Eliot comes closer than 
would rind itself on easy terms with most novelists to giving an impression 
Waughs unique blend of satiric of telling the truth: partly for the 


example, possessed abundantly; and the latter, nor is it what the form itself 
oddly enough George Eliot’s bicnd of is all about. But it would be fair to say 
lofty ^posmvism and lively emotion that George Eliot comes closer than 


authority and incoherent self-display. 

It is perhaps therefore misleading for 
the critic to assume, as Barbara 1 lardy 
so emphatically and frequently does, 
that the trulhfulness of Middlemarch is 
centred in the relations of Dorothea 
and Casaubon: Its flaw, or lack of 
truth, in those of Dorothea and 


of telling the truth: partly for the 
reason, ns Barbara Hardy suggests, 
that her voice - the voice of an essayist, 
preacher, seer, commentator - does 


so, forbearingty, and in separation 
from the stories and fictional forms 
that are being manipulated. The 
relation between truth-teller and 


Dorothea somewhere behind. Fatal, 
because it directs the reader to what 
seems a weakness and ignores the fact 
that it is tliis novelist's strength. “In 
terms of truth and in terms of form" - 
her truth and her form - Dorothea/ 
Cas8ubon and Dorothea/Ladislaw are 
necessary to each other. The 
sympathetic biographer recounts the 
first, leaving it to the curiosity of 
history: the second remains in the 
emotional confusion of the continuous 
present. The contrast between the two 
is enlarging and liberating, directing us 
from the schema of the book to the 
fuller consciousness of its author, not 
to any sense of a gap between the 
realistic and the unrealistic, the true 
and the false. 

The essays in George Eliot: A 
Centenary Tribute make a fitting 
companion piece for Barbara Hardy's 


novelist gives the impression tha l truth essa J?- Hardy emphasizes the 

has become clear ami attainable in this * n W ‘ 11C ' 1 ^8° ' ear P s toleration. 


Ladlslaw. She is right that .his is a test ^Tfonn if aot enunciation, often by the 

'hat ,he reader ma y «wne to belilve Victorian piety of preserving objects 

this is actually the case, with a > ff ! . ,0 ™S. and sanctifying 


a whole. But her scope and effect as a 
novelist do not depend on this kind of 
standard but on the play of her intellect 
•mil emotion, her power of Olympian 
analysis and her deeper power to make 
use of her own day-dreams, her own 
uncertainty and vulnerability. Barbara 
Hardy is in a sense, though with much 
arcatcr subtlety, standardizing Ihe 
Lcavis line that there is a “good’ 1 
George Eliot and a "bad’’ Crcorge 
Eliot, the first a truth-teller and the 
second a fantasist, the first the author 
of “Gwendolen Harlcth" and the 
second of Daniel Deronda. It is 
certainly arguable that in her last novel 
the combination of powers that she had 
always possessed got out of hand nnd 
alignment, developed elephantiasis as 
it were, but there is no doubting their 
presence and their enrichment in Ihe 
whole of her work. 

Truth, indeed - -however justly 
tempting for the critic to apply it to her 


mat me reader may come to believe 
this is actually tnc case, with a 
corresponding possibility of dis- 
illusionment. 

That possibility is misleading, and 
would not occur if the real balance or 
contrast is perceived, between the 
stance of benevolent biographer, wise 
counsellor, and the state of impulse, 
confusion and generosity which it 
partly hides. II is nerc the significance 
lies, rather than “in terms of truth and 
in terms of form". The balance 
between the proclaimed and the 
involuntary is ns important for her art 
as it was for the consciousness of Henry 
James to saturate itself in the subject, 
and squeeze out (he last drop of its 
significance. James, as he knew 
himself, is a far more unified artist, and 
it is this knowledge that determines his 

aitmiraiUn n:.. r -I 


imagination". A prototype of her 
heroines here is Fanny Price, true 
guardian of the Mansfield memory. 

The capacity for treasuring things is 
in George Eliot, as in Jane Austen, a 
central illustration of imaginative 
capacity to s$e similarity in 
dissimilarity, to take the part for (he 
whole, to see the world outside the 
self. 


And she remarks on George Eliot's 
"never improved-on phrase”, which 
Philip Wakern uses in his declaration to 
Maggie - “this gift of transferred life 
which has come to me in loving you". 
That gift is also the novelist's - her 
emotional and authorial powers closely 


it is mis knowledge that determines his identified - and it helps to explain what 
admiration of George Eliot and also his Gordon Haight is getting at in his essay 
patronage, his aitaused acquiescence in entitled ‘'George Eliot's Bastards’ 7 


the Fatal idea that there is a Dorothea 
shaped by her creator, and a real 


eminea "Ueorge Eliot’s Bastards’*. 
His research has shown that the 
surprising number of bastards in the 


novels, and the loving toleration of 
them not only as pledges of love 
between two people but as bringers of 
love to the wider circle of those 
involved, is in sharp contrast with the 
treatment of Ihe theme in Dickens and 
other Victorians. George Eliot's 
attitude to Mrs Transome is very 
different from the treatment meted 
out, say, to Lady Dedlock. Eliot was a 
friend of the prosperous textile 
manufacturer Charles Bray, a disciple 
of their mutual friend the phrenologist 
George Combe, and she was well 
Hware of Bray's two illegitimate 
daughters, who were looked after and 
indeed cherished by his childless wife. 
These facts fitted straight into George 
Eliot's view of the passions and how 
they worked to sanctify human life. 
The tenderest thing in Romola , the 
treatment of Tito Melema’s Tessa and 
her two bastard infants, may well come 
straight out of George Eliot's 
knowledge of her friends' situation. 

Other notable essays are Juliet 
McMaster’s on "George Eliot's 
Language of the Sense” and Elizabeth 
Daniels's "Meredithian Glance at 
Gwendolen Harieth", a heroine who 
anticipates Qaia Middleton of The 
Egoist by three years and is followed a 
few years later by Diana of the 
Crossways. Whatever may be their 
similarities, and their creators' 
attitudes to the emancipation of 
intelligent women, it must surely be 
admitted that Gwendolen is far more 
real than the Meredithian shadow girls, 
and again for the reason that George 
Eliot’s heart and head are in the kind of 
relation that produces the depth of 
uncertainty as well as the rigour of 
perception in her narratives. Three 
admirable essays on Middlemarch by 
Ruth ApRoberts, Robert Heilman and 
John Hulcoop explore aspects of its 
manifold structure, the last-named 
making the point that the “petty 
tedium” of the middle life, as 
deliberate a part of the specification as 
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big scale how "the enormous mass rf 
the undifferentiated” swallows ud il 
time the exceptional person th# 
Dorothea and Ladislaw as well as ih# 
Lydgate. Marriage is as petty i 
medium as the Middlemarch ethos ami 
as closely identified with it and the 
bourgeoisie, defined by RouS 
Barthes ns "the social class which do« 
not want to be named". George EUm 
does not name it, but by not doing » 
shows just how powerful it is. Hnd how 
it swallows up the brilliant and 
cultivated radical politician and the 
idealistic girl, without fuss and without 
anyone being aware of the fact, 

™ Th ?IS, are e g u ally valuable essays on 
The Mill on the Floss and Felix Hob 
and one by Ira Bruce Nadel on the 
lives of George Eliot which sheds light 
on Eliot’s own working methods, her 
biographies of her characters 
insensibly influencing the way her own 
hfe was later to be seen. Of special 
interest is Miriam Berlin’s essay on 
"The Russian attitude to George 
Eliot", and on the admiration of 
Tolstoy and Turgenev for this 
profoundly committed novelist. Jacob 
Korg contributes a subtle and original 

J 'iece on how her characters think, and 
oseph Wiesenfarth shows how 
fanatically conscientious she was about 
historical detail in his account of her 
knowledge and use of antique gems in 
Romola and Daniel Deronda. 
Positivistic piety and ritual, now 
virtually a curiosity of the past, made 
frequent use of her poem ‘The Choir 
Invisible", though its intellectual 
argument , as Martha Vogeler explains, 
made It rather difficult to render as an 
anthem. It is rare for a great novelist to 
be also a poet, and yet George Eliot's 
assumption that she was one has an odd 
affinity with that naTve side ol her 
majestic consciousness that 
contributes so much to the overall 
effect of her novels. 
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A description of Laurence OUphant 
might easily be read as a recipe for the 
archetypal Victorian traveller- 
adventUTer: take the only son of a 
gentry family, Scottish for preference; 
provide- a colonial background, with a 
correspondingly- ■ erratic . formal 
education*, ndd g smotherlngly doling 
mother and n thick atmosphere of 
Evangelical piety; lace the mature 
product with n dash of melancholia, n 
strang flavour of religious eccentricity 
and a whiff of sexual scandal; bring to 
early effervescence by access to storing 
historical events, provided chiefly by 
the European nationalist movements 
of flip lime and flip clash of Cultures in 


(he East, and leave to go flat. Anne 
Taylor, in her interesting and thorough 
biography, the first modem study of 
OUphant, speaks of “the trogio failure" 
of his political career, 'fills seems 
stretching it a bit. Even discounting the 
instability produced by his reli^ous 
Obsessions, nothing in his career as 
part-time diplomat, let alone in his 
undistinguished period as a Liberal 
MP, suggests that he gave to China and 
Peru - well, Nicaragua actually - 
talents which were meant for the 
Board of Tirade. Everything about 
Oliphant suggests the erratic free- 
lance, perfectly suited as a restless 
and knowledgeable hanger-on of 
Palmers tanian diplomacy, and ulti- 
mately too prickly and unreliable to 
hold his masters’ confidence even in 
that role. One can imagine him, 
perhaps, as (mother Stamford Raffles, 


the shady American guru and 
messianic cult leader, Thomas Lake 
Harris, whose “Brotherhood of the 


New Life" he joined in 1867, and also 
probably - ana this may be part of the 
explanation - by syphilis and fears of 


Harold Nicolson’s Eugen Malone. At 
one moment in his twenties he is at 
Treblzond during the Crimean War 

fp.llino riirtv Intne in o 


but hardly as a Cabinet work-horse) 
least of all n Liberal one in the age of 
Gladstone. 

. The latter part of Oliphant’s life was 
undeniably tragic, however, domin- 
ated as it was by slavish subjection to 
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insanity. Anne Taylor lays a good deal 
of the blame on the family religious 
background - his parents were. 
Irvinmtes and his mother preceded him 
Into Harris's sect - but apart from this 
there were few signs of. what was to 
come in bis improbably picaresque 
earlier career: just the usual Victorian 
trouble with God, sex and headaches, 
held at bay by the excitement of exotic 
places and international intrigue (his 
other affliction, boils, was actually 
brought on by travel, so God in this 
instance may be exonerated). A large 
part of the interest of Oliphant’s life 
derives from the at least superficial 
incongruity of Its elements, bringing 
together ns It does not merely a 
fashionable interest in the occult but 
also the raw miHenRrlan culture of 
American backwoods' sects - 
appropriately his second wife was a 
granddaughter of Robert Owen - with 
the highest aristocratic Whig and royal 
circles. OUphant was an habitutf of 
Lady Palmerston’s Supday salon and a 
welcome guest at Balmoral (Albert 
approved of him) at a time when he was 
submltting every detail of his actions to 
direction of . "Father Faithful" 
(Hams’s- Cult name'; ■ OJiphaht’s,- 
bizarrely, though of course without Its 
]®g r J! eb *|an . connotations, ■: was 
Woodbine’’) in Salem-on-Eri6. 

man Ol'Phant’s first 
extended journey, and the subject of. 
his first travel book, was to Nepal, 
setting out from Ceyi on where his 
father was Chief Justice... Later 
J ? Urn ? > V nearly a« similarly 
chronicled, were made rather more 
purposefully; as a projector in Central . 
Amenpa and, much later, In Palestine. 

noiw. 6 ' rllV ®ji d ed his carper as ■ 
patron of a rofony of resettled Jews; as 

® - d ineffectual 

Warcorresppndcnt 
J I T*?' Therfln 8 eofl hBtravels 
a* h? shuttles , across the globe i' « 


□eiences ot Sebastopol . on a 
surreptitious trip through the Crimea 
before the war. A year and three pages 
later he is helping in a wild attempt to 
carve out a new state in Central 
America; the British admiral who 
brings him away turns out to be his 
cousin. He goes to China as secretary 
to Lord Elgin and sees the 
bombardment of Canton, and the 
ship s guns trained on the Maidan at 
Calcutta during the Mutiny. He is in 
Japan only four years after Perrv. and 
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ship s guns trained on the Maidan at 
Calcutta during the Mutiny. He is in 
Japan only four years after Perry, and 
V-hile attached to the British 
diplomatic mission is attacked and 
wounded with a sword by an 
intransigent, defender of Japanese 
jsolation. He finds the Polish partisans 

i n D £ A St on evc 'he ming of 
1863. As war correspondent he 
witnesses the bombardment of Paris by 
the Prussians and the start of the 
Commune inside the city. 

He had his failures and near-misses. 
Ihe projected mission-to Schamyl, the 
Muslim leader of resistance to the 
Russians in Central Asia (familiar to 
readers of Usley Blanch’s The Sabres 

JI n dis ^ through. Garibaldi 

. naturajly Jnvited ;hlm to help him 

u but for 0nce Ohpbant 
PW e . d another, engagement. He 
failed to deny Njce to Napoleon III bv 

IGeffo ri ^^’i P ■ ebiS ^ te ’ f and he we nt to 
Kie) in (vain) puraujt of the answer to 

the Schleswig-Holstein Question In 
company with' his friend the pretender 

BetriM hW * lh ®*nack 6f 

ffi& °5 j v, 5 0 German princelings. 

? vJsed s R® ke about Burton- 
; ma J^ Q ) n y ’ J accor ^ in 8 10 Lady Burton 
r- and talked to Gordon in Palestine 

duffoMKe^H^ 1 before tbe lalter 
u U u j - be Sudan; twenty yean earlier 

Marimlllai rnCd - Emperor 

cStfftJSF? adventure ’ in - 

^ ns ^ e faowledge . such a 
'SSJ* sewe of occasion, can hardlv 
.'•JJJJd making OUphant sound like a 

'SSfe* a' Kfod of gldtiai 

iMftlQt- Pendennis, knowing eyewona ■ 

underfumkhpH \. r— seetn- 


uncomfortable d deux, The connection 
with Harris adds the last touch of 
implausibility. Membership of the 
Brotherhood involved utter subjection 
of one’s will to Harris's commands, and 
a good deal of deliberate practical 
humiliation; the electors of Stirling, 
Ollphnnt's seat, would imve been 
surprised to learn that their MP sat in 
his rooms after a day in. the House 
hemming pcfticonts at the behest of his 
spiritual director three thousand miles 
away. The tenets of the sect identified 
sex as the root of evil , except with one’s 
only true spiritual "counterpart", who 
was seldom one's spouse and usually 
inconveniently undiscoverable. This in 
practice seems to have resulted in 
required sexual abstinence for all the 
males except Harris, because, as Anne 
Taylor puts it: “If Harris held a 
member of the Brotherhood of the 
New Life in his arms, she (with him it 
was aiways a female) might.be granted 
a glimpse of her ordained counterpart 
and the Jove of Christ would flow down 
to them. Harris's own counterpart was 
not Emily but a being called the Liljr 
Queen who lived mostly in heaven- 
The more terrestrially based females 
he chiefly clasped were "Golden Rose 
and “Lady Dovie”; Emily (Mrs Harris) 
was "Lady Pink Ears”. Under Harps s 
■ orders r- though syphilis may also have 
. had something to ao with It - OJipnant 
lived In . complete “purity" with his 
dearly loved first wife Alice. It is 
perhaps not surprising that after her 
death he thought he enjoyed spiritual 
contacts with her which sound very like 
sekual intercourse. His account of this < 
spiritual , power, called ‘the 
Sympneuma'*; In his book Scientific 
Religion, or the Higher possibilities y 

U/e, arid his attempts to communicate 
Aliceas love to others througfrboaiiy 
' contact, naturally caused scandal ,&iW 
clouded his reputation. 

Anne Taylor thinks that die 
detraction of him on these grounds was 
responsible for the neglect into wtuco 
his name has fallen, but this is P er jj a f’ s 
understandable biographer’s part'"' 
ity: when did scandal cause neglect' 
That Oliphant remains, an enigmatic 
character, difficult to get into focus, u 
hardly the fault of this thorough ana 


M^jQr'^ndenn^ kiio^n^ " r J ,0Dai ha *Jy the fault of this thorough fiw 
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Getting Pooped aboard the Ship of Story 


Lorna Sage 

John Barth 

Sabbatical 
A Romance 
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With Sabbatical John Barth confirms 
that he has joined the ranks of the Old 
Poops. A useful category this, invented 
by Kurt VonnejRUt for purposes of self- 
description. OPs are writers who once 
upon a time were prodigally talented, 
funny and full of bright and savage 
ideas, but have now “mellowed" into 
premature anecdotage; cuddly, 
avuncular, sermonizing old buffers, 
whose main text is how, once upon a 
time . . . etc, since of course OPs are 
nothing if not self-aware. Self- 
awareness was one of the tricks that 
made their writing so exciting in the 
1960s, and now it provides them with a 
kind of narrative afterlife, “on in death 
like hair and fingernails'' as Barth 
wrote less than ten years ago in 
Chimera, his last book before the onset 
of OP-hood. OPs have not become 
conservative exactly, but they're into 
conservation; in tact their central 
preoccupation is survival, simply going 
on (and on). 

The cold war ethos OPs helped to 
dissipate in their early, euphoric period 
of active gamesmanship now once 
again dominates the mental weather. 
Our hero in Sabbatical, one Fenwick 
Scott Key Turner, is an ex-CIA man 
turned aspiring ■ writer, resignedly 
aware that the Company’s account of 
so-called reality, which had seemed 
shattered into a thousand and one 
quite different stories, is well on the 
way to reassembling Itself: 

we’ve got a new cold war in the 
works, a new arms race, runaway 
nuclear proliferation outside the 
, Soviet block, extortion by the 
Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries, muss 
starvation in Africa, God knows 
what in southeast Asia, dreadful 
governments in Brazil, El Salvador, 
Argentine, Chile, Guatemala and 
damned near everywhere else. The 
world’s regressing like crazy: is it 
going back to go forward? But all the 
forward looking people will be 


Writing becomes a variety of salvage 
operation - not, this time, as in Barth's 
last tome. Letters, a matter ol 
resurrecting all one's old characters 
and themes and lining them up to be 
counted, but a smaller scale enterprise, 
a case of cordoning off a modest corner 
where the minimal imaginative 
properties (a Muse, a Mythical 
Monster) can live. 


meanings: for example, the cardiac 
“episode" or mini heart attack that sunt 
Fcnn off on his sabbatical in the first 
place, and that may, just may. reflect 
‘the Company's rumoured new cardiac 
arrest capability", since they were 
naturally not too pleased with Fenn’s 
first venture into the world of letters, a 
book exposing a small part of their 


Monster) can live. grubby and multifarious dealings. All 

The official story, as it were, belongs tll is we gather by way of “episode’’, 
to the CIA. You fit your narrative in And as [ ' ie novel gets under way and 


desparedvos, along wltli the whales 
ana elephants and giraffes and 
, rhJnoserf. Jesu eche Christo. 
Disappearances punctuate the plot.. 


r — “ jwui uaiiatiTG ill 

the gaps and interstices, and round the 
edges. So middle-aged Fenn and his 
newish second wife Susan are 
discovered, when the book opens, 
returning from a nine month sabbatical 
cruise in their sailing yacht Pokey to 
home waters in the Chesapeake Bay, 
and looking Bround for ways of 
avoiding mainland America, staying 
metaphorically afloat and offshore. 

The sea voyage motif, as Fenn and 
Susan (who is a professor of Am Lit), 
are very well aware, is the oldest one in 
the book, and that is its point. At times 
of stress it’s best, goes the argument, to 
retreat to the fundamental formulae 
and reenact the mythic commonplaces. 
If the metaphors creak a bit and the 
story line seems a little slack, so much 
the better; there's something 
reassuring about being at the mercy ol 
the old pattern, the narrative winds 
and tides. Why not return to 
innocence? 

Not the least of sailing’s pleasures, in 
our opinion, is that it refreshes, by 
literauzing them, many common 
figures of speech: one is forever and 
in fact making things ship-shape 
from stem to stern, casting on, 
getting under way . . . taking a 
different tack, getting the wind 
, knocked out of one's sails, battening 
down tbe hatches, making for any 
port in a storm, getting swamped or 

S ed, putting an anchor out to 
waro, enjoying snug harbour. 

Well, Pooped certainly. Innocence is 
hard to come by. All very well for Fenn 
to anti-theonze the life of the 
imagination - “realism is your keel and 
ballast of your effing Ship of Story and 
a good plot is your mast and sails. But 
magic is your wind”; however, it’s not 
possible to remain out of sight of land. 
And as soon as you disembark the old 
Companyspeak starts doing very 
unre freshing things to your figures of 
speech. 

Take "cruise”, for a start. Or much 
more sinister, “episode". This artless 
narrataloglcal ploy takes on a whole 
range of tangled, threatening 


And as the novel gets under way and 
starts to lack back and forth, more and 
more terrible and tacky and paranoid 
possibilities materialize. “Aspiration”, 
as Susan will demonstrate, is a brisk 
technique for abortion. 

The plot thickens alarmingly as we 
enter "the world of information, 
disinformation, even superdisin- 
formed supercoded disinformation". 
Both Susan and Fenn turn out to be 
twins: Fenn’s twin brother is Manfred, 
a high level Company operative who 
recruited reluctant Fenn in the first 
place, and who has recently 
disappeared, apparently in a sailing 
accident; Susan s twin sister is Miriam, 
a ruined (gangbang, Savak-torlurcd) 
ex-revolutionary, nowadays a des- 
perate, doped and slatternly mother 
who supports the Right to Life 
Movement. In short (in long, in truth, 
it’s much more complicated) Fenn and 
Susan are intimately twinned with 
Right and Left America. 

Indeed, since Fenn claims to be 
descended from the man who wrote 
“The Star Spangled Banner" (F. S. 


seen again. It's just possible that 
Manfred's own disappearance is part of 
a paternal plot to rescue his son from 
the Chilean torturers he himself helps 
to train. . . . But no. A trip through a 
maze of supercoded disinformation 
only serves to establish that in the 
world scripted by the Company no 
"story" is ever happily resolved, or 
even resolved at all. To survive 
imaginatively, creatively, it is 
necessary to refuse their rotten 
intrigues: “Reality is wonderful . . . 
Dreadful . . . What it is. But realism is 
a fucking bore." Thus Fenn will accept 
his cardiac “episode" as a foretaste of 
death, but not. for now, part of his 
story. And Susan will abort the child 
she has conceived on their cruise 
because the fiction she and Fenn exist 
in and on is too marginal to support 
three-D offspring. 
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Not , it has to be said, a very convincing 
monster (nothing like as good as the 
splendid serpent that reared its irreal 
head in Iris Murdoch's The Sea, The 
Sea on something of the same mission) 
but that, wc are meant to understand, 
is hardly Ihe point. For ihe creative life 
Barth has in mind is not - he's frank 
about it - particularly vivid, or 
inventive, or magical; more a matter of 
talking about writing and writing about 
talking, a kind of continuous Creative 
Writing seminar (Muse and Prof), in 
which all you do is play with your 
possibilities. 

U is this lone that makes Sabbatical a 
quintessentially Old Poop product. 
Prof Susan, who succumbs surely too 
readily to the suggestion that she’s 
somehow creating Literature by 
reading it nicely ana screwing a woulo- 
be writer, is allowed to point out that 


nightmarish, farcical scene in which 
Miriam and her two anarchic kids 
contrive, within half nn hour, to reduce 
the orderly shipshape cabin of their 
boat to a scarred, filthy, cigarette 
strewn slum. If you want to keep what 
you have, the message is, don’t try for 
more, don't give hostages to fortune, 
cherish the pleasures of the present 
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sea with barely a plop. So insistent is 
the propaganda about not rocking the 
boat that we seem blackmailed Into 
accepting any hint of fictional activity 
as involving the whole corpus of 
Literature. Whereas most of the lime 
we are responding to something less 
grand - vague echoes of . earlier 
Barthian motifs, for example. One is 


Edgar Allan Poe (hence their boat's 
name, Pokey) they are obviously 
doomed to take on board (ho ho) the 
American Experience. And although 
all the twins business may sound 
reminiscent of the pre-OP John Barth, 
the epic-mocker of The Sot-Weed 
Factor, in fact it is presented in an 
unmaglcal fashion as a tired 
conundrum, a device for mooring our 
hero and heroine, against their will, to 
a past and threatening them with a 

future. 

The more we learn -about their 
family and Company connections the 
more we realize why they are so 
anxious to stay at sea or, as Fenn likes 
to put it, "in medias fucking res”. For 
example, brother Manfred once upon a 
tlpie tethered a son, Gus, on Susan and 
Miriam's mother Carmen; a son who - 
in a shadowy duel with his father- took 
off to join the Marxist underground in 
Pinochet’s Chile, and has never been 


moment ("medias fucking res again) uartnian motiis, tor _ example, une » 
and make -for example -Tracks out of prompted, indeed (if one ran contrive 
them: “This story, our story, it's our to siipout fam under the insWious 
house and our child . . . we’ll have authorial we ) to the thought that his 
made it ... and we’ll live in it." ' “ r| y b, ack romedies (7je Floating 

Opera, The End of the Road) were 
So Fenn becomes a Wri ter, Susan his much more inspiriting and much better 
Muse/Reader. This way they will cheat written than this post-OP, 
time for a while longer - “Tnere will be valetudinarian, chatty stuff. Also, to 
sex and supper, storms and sleep; with the realization that the more reverently 
luck there will be some years oiloving he talks about the pleasures of the text, 
work and play - and then the end, the the more trivial Urey seem. Is the Ship 
end unspeakable.” Voluntary sterility, of Story really such a fragile. vessel? 
stories about stories about, is it: “The Surely not. It is characteristic of 
doing and the telling, our writing and Poopedness to 'insinuate (cheerfully, In 
our loving - they’re twins. That*s our the manner of a good old boy who s 
story.” faced up to the worst) that tiredness Is 

universal , and that coming dean about 
Procreation (look at Plato) is the it is all there’s left to do. wnich is not to 
literal-minded version of the marriage say that Sabbatical is merely dull or 
of true minds. When Susan aborts her depressing. OPs may be shadows of 
foetus she fertilizes Fenn, who their former selves, but then their 
promptly conjures up In the waters of former selves were -.quite something, 
the bay a bona fide mythical monster to Which in its turn is of course one of (he 
stand In for the children of the flesh, most infuriating things about (hem. 


Bringing it all back home 


David Montrose 

Eva Hanagan 

A Knock at the Door 

l $EP- Constable. £6.50. 

0 09 464550 7 

Most novelists - good, bad, and 
indifferent - draw on a very limited 
stock of ideas and idioms. £vep within 
such constraints, some contrive to 
surprise; others, settle into a familiar 
routine. There are pleasures in 
familiarity, but usually it breeds 
awareness that the author Is capable 
Qf permutations. In a short career 
(five novels since 1977) Eva Hanagan 
nos shown increasing signs of 
qualifying for that category. Her early 
novels, M Thrall, Playmates, and The 
ypas Tree { each incorporated a woman 
with personal freedom 
. following tips death of a domineering 
figure: successively husband, sister, 
.and mbther. Perhaps realizing that this 
.constituted a too-blatant flirtation with 
familiarity, she responded with her 
test novel. Holding On, a grey - too 
light to be black - comedy ora wealthy 
tonuly in decline, featuring a more 
canons array of characters. Certain 

.from its forerunners were 
. IPfoood, however, inviting suspicions 
footthis might simply be a less obvious 
fattier; than ■ a new 
' at ihe Door* justifies 

' ^^ r /isheris a Viennese Jew, the 
5i£ iW^or of a . family that died in 
; who has lived in England 
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long enough to pass for a native. But 
the horror of the camps has never left 
him. Contemporary unemployment 
and inflation provoke a disturbing 
sense of diji vu: “Tve lived through it 
all before . . . in Austria, when I was a 
young man.' 1 Swastikas and slogans 
appear in Victor's street, intensifying 
his obsessive memories - the nature of ■ 
which provides the.novel’s twist in the 
tail - of that time when eveiy Jpw 
feared an unexpected kntpek at the 
door. In retirement, he quits London 
for village life (as did Amelia Grace of 
In Thrall), seeking tranquillity to cure 
his long-standing anxieties. 

In the village, Victor comes to fear a 
very different kind of knock at the 
door. Like Amelia Grace again, and 
Biddy Clifton from Playmates, be has 
an intrusive neighbour, . Nora 
Henshaw. whose relentless stream of 
homemade .gifts’ - cakes, jam. 
patchwork cushions - and banal 
conversation reduces him to hiding 
behind the curtains whenever she 
approaches. , . 

A comedy of domestic manners 
develops, at Hanagan’s character- 
istically. leisurely pace, alongside 
Victors deepening dread. The slight 
storyline moves, backwards, filling in 
the histories of- Victor and Nora, as it 
moves forward, thickened with local 
colour. Out shopping, Victor is jdstled 
by youths sporting cropped haircuts 
and 7 Nazi Insignia) he 

newspaper cuttinra - as did Samuel 

. Goroon-Fenh in Holding On - on the . 
adtivjties of racist groups. Unwittingly,, 
Nora- makes ’ nj alters wo* 
pWntitig him with striped pyjamas . 
Identical to', those woin, In his 
nightmares, ]jy mriiates of Auschwitz, 


Victor becomes preoccupied with 
the example of his Uncle Benjamin, 
who hid from the Nazis by bricking 
himself into an attic. Foreseeing a new 
holocaust, Victor prepares a similar 
bolt-hole. At this point, with the novel 
three-quarters over, the narrative 


body, but, fearing that he will be 
suspected - his face has been scratched , 
by brambles - fells to notify the police 
and takes to his hideaway for the 
scratches to heal. A succession of 
mischances leaves the exit Jammed and 
Victor trapped. 

The novel closes with Victor 
rescued, but not before he suffers a 
nervous collapse, Amnesia provides 
relief; with his memories erased, he 
seems happy at last. But this promises 
to be a temporary condition; In the 
final paragraph, Nora ;s planning her 
next neighbourly act: “even if it meant 
devoting aU her time to the task, she’d 
restore poor Victor’s memory and ; 
bring him back to normal". 

Taken in isolation, A Knock at ihe 
Door is competent enough.' Hanagan 
writes graceful, uncluttered prose; : 
depictions of unsettled mehtal states- 
a significant feature of. all her novels - 
art invariably well-handled, When one 
recalls her previous novels, though, 
this one can be recognised as more of 


S IMU easily 

info the groove of writing raacqbre 
little tragicomedies arid could 
probably continue,: at a similarly 
competent level, for a lohg while yet. 
One must hope, thert, that she hres oi 
playing safe And tries something 
different. '' ; iv- > 
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J^ew fiction from John Murray 

FILTHY RICH 

KEITH COLQUHOUM 

'Brisk, readable, observant and dryly fuhny..jthe whole 
mixture Is put together with assurance and accuracy^ 
with a matte r-or- fact eye for the qulrklness of places and 
people.' Anthony Thw'al te, T he Observer £7.50 

'Having had some fun at Fleet Street's expense In his 

R revious novel, Keith Colquhoun turns his caustic eye on 
ongkong...thls Is the real stuff of mystery.' Elizabeth 
Berrldge, The Dally Telegraph 


THEGQERNSEYMAN 

A Richard Delancey novel 

! C. NORTHCOTE PARKINSON 

1 . ' • ' S • 

■ Tha sixth novel In this highly successful series portrays In 
a series of vivid flashbacks Delancey'* earliest days at 

sea,.' , .... , - u - . 

'Most fictional heroes of the Napoleonic Wars at sea are . 
as wooden as their ships,- a generalisation from which 
Professor Parkinson's Delancey can be exempted.’ 

The Observer £7.50 


A KING’S COTTER 

A Nathaniel Drinkwater novel 

RICHARD WOODMAN - ,, 

An Eye of the Fleet Introduced D'rinkwaler. as a i 
midshipman In the frigate Cyclops In action In Admiral,. 

. Rodney's drtJfhatlc Moonlight Battle to 1 780 and on apecUl - ; 
service In South Carol In a with grim actions fought at sea dnd : 
on land. A King's gutter finds him back Irithe Royal Navy 
ln !792, sfter a tlrrie with Trintty'Houae, appointed to the 
twelve-gun cutter Kestrel, commanded, by the Inscrutable 
Madoe Griffiths. ■ - , * . ' ' 

'Action to the bone, rio. romantic, bllgewstef. * first-rate 
account 6f conditions jn Rodney's navy" the Obeesver, ;. 
rcvhmflru Aii.Eyi of tbi PlHti , 

AKhtg*! ^|7l|^'ed^hlsvreek . ... . • £730 ■ 
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BIOGRAPHY AND LITERARY CRITICISM 


The call of the cool 


* I 


Ian Hamilton 

Tiiom Gunn 
T he Passages of Jo; 

93pp. Faber. £14 (paperback, £3). 
0 571 119 212 

The Occasions of Poetry: Essays in 
Criiicism aad Autobiography 


fur whom (he net of writing is (in 
Gunn's words) “a reach into the 
unknown, an adventuring into places 
you cannot have predicted, where vou 


Thom Ounn has always been ready to 
concede that he is an assiduous poseur; 


(both artificial and cosmetic) in the 
way that he has periodically re-shaped 
liis public image, moved himself 
forward into an announced “new 
style", or been seduced by whatever 
new wave of youthful “cool” has been 
in fashion during the thirty or so years 
since he published his first poems. 

Early on, Gunn offered his own 
novel mix of Elvis Presley and John 
Donne. His poems talked tough- 
contemporary, hut they were also 
formal and literary. Their author (we 
could sec from carefully posed 
photographs) was similarly compli- 
cated; a leather-jacketed Wild One, a 
short-fuse loner whose well-educated 
stanzas could be heard above the noise 
of motor-bikes, juke-boxes and ill- 
used protesting lovers. It was a 
compelling net (this after aii was a pre- 
1960s presentation) and over the years 
Gunn has found il very hard to fallow. 


Since the late 1950s, as lie traces it, 
Gunn has shifted his true base from 
Kent and Cambridge to I he West Const 
of the Uiiited States - at first to study 
under Yvor, Winters (a critic whose 
censorious rationalism seemed at the . 
time the apotheosis of pedagogic cool) 
but later, to frolic heaonlstically with - 
‘ add-heads and. newly, liberated gays. 
Hi* quly formal style was abandoned ■ 
in favourofm first syllables and than an 
entirely free “free verse", and he 
bravely declared himself to be on the 
side of “abstract language" instead of 


■ you cannot have predicted, where you 

may find yourself using limbs and 
organs you didn't know you 
possessed . In terms of American 
£3). literary politics, Ciiinn was lo be 
identified with the Redskins - the 

— Beats, the Objectives - rather than 

fs m with the Palefaces of the academy or 
the confessional. Indeed, the only 
really harsh words to be found in his 
essays arc directed against those who 

“boast (sic) about experience in 

cady to hospitals or mental institutions". 

poseur; Robert Duncan has also been 
las been important to Gunn as perhaps the first 
ide up” homosexual poet to have “coine out" 
in the his work. In Gunn's new book of 
■shaped poems, The Ptissnges of Joy (yes. I'm 
himself afraid it u meant to be ambiguous), 

I “new [here is n good deni of “coming out" - 
hatever coming out of men's rooms, gay bare, 
as been one-night stands. Much or this, 
iO years however, is done with the dizzy relish 
:ms. „f one who has for years believed that 

is own he would never get to write alxiut such 
d Jnlm things. The pose of relaxed candour 
tough- fails to conceal the poet's essential 
e also awkwardness: 
lor (wc || wasn't ringworm he 
posed explained it was speed 
» 01 pll- made those blotches all 
One, a over his body 
acated On the catwalk 

i! noise above the turning wheels, high 
rid ill- on risk 
ivas a his ) U ck 
a pre- a nd the resources of the body 
: years kept him going we were 
allow, balancing 
ices it, up there 

i from . . J EEEflht 
Const gnnning and panting 
study hands black with machine oil 
whose g reate monkeys of risk 
at the nnt * Ehose wheels were lurning fail 
:cool) Although much of Gunn's recent 
Y with work has oecn self-consciously, to do 
gays, with “brotherhood, the repossession of 
idoned - innocence, the 1 nakedness of spirit*! 
harian that he has seemingly enjoyed iri 
id he California, he finds it hard to gel these 


innocence simply make one want to 
look the other way: 

Thuugh the wind was like 
impulse, il was not impulse, 
ir I was formed by it. 1 was formed 
by the exercise il gave me. 

Exercise in stance, and 
in the muscle of feeling. 

I became robust standing against il 
as I breathed il so gladly. 

Or perhaps this is what is meant by an 
“exercise poem”. 

The most genuine poems in The 
Passages of Joy are in a group of 
nostalgic, fiat and exact pieces about 


Gunn's dead friend, Tony While - in 
these, there is no hint of narcissism, 
nor is there any forcing of sentiment. 
Their tone is similar to the tone used by 
Gunn in a long autobiographical essay 
towards the end of The Occasions of 
Poetry: it is cordial but reticent. In the 

E oem’s, this reticence is easy to respect 
ut in a prose essay called " My Life up 
to Now" it often seems excessive. 
Sometimes it leads straight into the 
most dreadful clichd: 

I spent a few weeks in New York, 
beginning a lifelong romance with it. 
If England is my parent and San 
Francisco is my lover, then New 
York is my own dear old whore, all 
flash and vitality and history. 

At others, it induces an odd near-, 
flirtatiousness, particularly in the more 
heated passages where Gunn makes a 
show of telling all. On bis attachment 
to LSD, for example, he writes: 

These were the fullest years of my 
life, crowded with discovery botn 
inner and outer, as we moved 
between ecstasy and understanding. 
It is no longer fashionable to praise 
LSD, but I have no doubt at all that it 
has been of the utmost importance to 
me, both as a man and -as a poet. 1 


learned from it, for example, a lot of 
information about myself that I had 
somehow blocked from my own 


e" instead of 
the old “concrete" stuff he had been 
toiling wilh before. 

He seems also to have been beguiled 
by the example of the pretentious San 
Francisco poet Robert Duncan, a poet 


California, he finds it hard to gel these 
qualities across without sounding 
rather wet and bogus. Poems, Gunn 
would sny, are forms of discovery, 

E recesses of revelation; the true poet 
ns to be a bit wide-eyed. One can see 
what he means, but far too often this 
poet’s efforts to repossess his 


The Invitation, surely, is for us to 
wonder: what discovery? what in- 
formation? But lie never tells. Nor is 
he less playful later on when we are 
told that he gave up the drug because 
"I had a couple ofbad trips . . . that 
taught me no end of unpalatable facts 
about myself". Still, It should be said 
that the memoir is always readable, has 
some touching moments, and offers 
more data about (he background to 


The lure of laureateship 


Bernard Bergonzi ... 

Jean Mookckoft . Wilson. 1 

I was an English Poet: A Critical: : - 
Biography, of Sir William Watson 
243pp, with 24 pages’ of Illustrations. ' 
CeCtf Woolf, il-Mornlngton Place, 
London NW1 7RP, £12.50'. . . . 

0 900821 20 5' : =‘ ; ' '•'•••*■ 
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William Watson’s early life followed a 
pattern familiar' among Ybung. literary 
mon in tole- Vidtorfan ■ England ; the 
movement from provincial aspiration 
(o metropolitan acclaim- Watson was 
born near Leeds in 1858, though the 
family, moved, to Liverpool whep. he 
was very young and he grew upin'that 
city, participating in hs active cultural ' 
life; striving for recognition ns a poet, 
and enjoying.' the .support- and 
friendship. - of | distinguished older 
mentors such a* Edvyara Dpwden and 
R. H. Hutton V Watson, .though socially 
Insecure, was ftriibltioto and thrusting) 

. shortly before his Seventeenth birthday 
he made the long journey to the Isle' of 
Wight to v rsit Ten nyson , find though he 
had no previous invitation . of 
introduction he - was courteously 


thcfiayice. but Tennyson remained his 
life-long ideal of pcetic adhievenjam. . 

Walsori spent ‘ ; his twenties in 
Liverpool, supported by his. family, 
making a modest , reputation as poet 
and critic. He was in no hurry to move 
to London, though it seemed an 
inevitable goal. ‘He eventually arrived 
in the capital in 1890 when he wad 
thirty-two, partly prompted , by the 
metropolitan - success or a ydiihgcr 
Liverpool writer, Richard Lo 
Galliennc. A year later sudden fame 


descended on Watson. . when the ' 
influential journalist and_ critic Grant ■ 
Allen published an enthusiastic review 
of the second edition of hia 
Wordnyorth 's' Grave and Other Poems. 
For a time Watson-Was regarded as the 
lending poet of his generation, though 
his eminence did not endure very long, 
being the result of what would now tie 
thought of as a brief phase of media- 
based fashion. When Tennyson died in 
1892 Watson was commissioned by the 
Illustrated. London News. to. provide a 
memorial poem; writing for fifty hours 
non-stop ho emerged with ‘‘Lacrimae 
Musarum", a sonorous elegy of $omd 
hundred arid Ihitty lines. This raised 
his reputation still higher; Watson was 
thought to have inherited Tennyson's 
genius and he was invited to be a pall- 
. bearer at the funeral in Westminster 
Abbey. He wrts regarded ns a strong 
contender for (he vacant Laureateship. 
In this he was not spfccessFuI, since fae 
post went to another poet with 
-alliterative names* Alfred Austin, 
though Watson did receive a 
government grant of IWo. hundred 
pounds for “Lacrlmatf Musarum". This, 
recognition represented the high-point 
' of his career, which proceeded to run 
slowly but steadily downhill for many 
. more years, until hi$ death in 1935. 

'I ‘ j • ■ :■ •"!' • ‘-J" •*' ■ ‘ 

: Jean hfooreroft Wilson tells the stoty 

Of WntBonVlife in a biography (hut is 
competent arid well-documented but 
; $ecms dutiful rather -i than deeply 
involved with it* subject, She has made 
good use of manuscript letters, and (he 




Thom Gunn photographed by Dill Sch uessler. 


Gunn's work than can be found 
elsewhere. 

In addition to the “autobio- 
graphical” fragments, The Occasions 
of Poetry also carries a selection of 
Thom Gunn’s literary criticism. For 
several years, he was a regular poetry 
reviewer both for The London 
Magazine and The Yale Review, and 
sometimes he showed himself to be a 
sprightly hatchet-man. Unhappily, 
none of these items is reprinted here - 
Gunn, it seems, has now renounced 
them as too hastily composed. The 
book’s effort is to present the author as 
reflective and benign. We see him as 
fond and skilful explicator of Hardy 
and Fulke Greville, and as awed 


reputation, nor trying to demolish it 
(which would have been easy but 
pointless). Watson, as he emerges 
from Dr Wilson’s penny-plain account, 
was an interesting but unattractive 
figure,, whose career was dominated 
by the late-Romantic ideal of the 
Poet, so charlsmatically embodied in 
Tennyson. For Watson the Tenny- 
sonian ideal. was double-faceted: on 
the one hand there was the wild- 
locked, gypsy singer, oh the other, the 
Laureate, the pillar. of society, who.had 
made a great deal of money solely out 
of writing poetry; 

As a result , Watson’s life was subject 
to contradictory forces. He wanted, 
above all, to be a poet and nothing else, 
even giving up writing criticism, for 
whlchhe had'tonsidetaole talents. The 
* poet’s life meant .spoiling qn friends 
rbr money, drinking too much, 
behaving : . Irresponsibly towards 
w ?.EneE'’ .frequently quarrelling 
with friends and patrons. At the sathe 
.time he wanted a secure arid respected 
place in, public tffe.andwasa great 
cultivator of persons who might', be 
helpful to hito; whether in the literary ; 
w ?l d , 1L ° r ' ^ : political 

establishment. The, aftprmath of 
Tennyson!* funeral amusingly. 


'..bearer ItMhfe Abbey Watson. was pre- 
e J™ 5 e fa hi -the .letter role, which was , 
reinforced by , Gladstone’s . grant. : 
Yet once he got the money the 
'ophetnianviook over and he started' 


When Alfred Austin died in 1913 
Watson still entertained hopes for the 
Laureateship, but by then they had 
little foundatibn. Conservatives 
disapproved of him as a pro-Boer, 
while the Liberal Prime Minister 
Asquith, would. not have forgotten a 
venomously satirical poem that 
Watson had written about Margot 
Asqujtb a few years before. After 
Asquith was succeeded by Lloyd 
George during the First World War 
Watson finally ' received . the 
recognition of a knighthood, in part, it 
seemi, because of a highly flattering 
poem he hqd addressed to Lloyd 
George But. by then his poetic 
reputation was only a shadow of what it 
had once been. * 

.As a poet Watson was an example 
, What ; - Harold ; Bloom' calls 

belatedness". Hjsgoal in life was tribe 
a poet, and his poetry is constantly 
about ihe sacred task of being a poet, 
or about other poets, or poetry in 


Watson ; has hot , bderi "Worked , oh" ; 


critical enWgemen| wilh ' Wats<infs ; 
poetry Is rainy jrertUnctprj, neither 
attempting. to remstate bis 1 once high' 


member ofthe ipta family In windtoV '-: 
, QffttPaik, wa$; Imprisoned and then * 

; transferred, to -an insane asylhm; He 
quWdy. but he remained - 
unstaWe, andjiuch episodes werri 
damaging to his ambitions.. V . ; 

: .'Vv. *v* .* ?*., 

•• l *• ’ . • . 


poems, “Wordsworth's Grave'?; .and 
Lacrimae Musarum", celebrate great 

liiP 6 ?' gently Pacing them in 
the long tradition of Er^ljsh poetry. 
^ ^"ConsnousW inserted himself la 
thSHradltion, and deliberately made 
poetry , .out ;■ of what his great 
?sfe^ rs h ? d *ritteo. Bven Inthe 
: persistently archaic diction 

and rellahce on inversion must have 

' CX W e ’ , but Watson Was 
preud to ca|l himself a traditionalist. 

mantle:’ oF 


rdad ‘hroilgh Watson’s 
SgEj-'h an' ecHri-cbamber 

Tenflyson s . poetry i are; frequently 


apprentice to Robert Duncan and 
William Carlos Williams. There are 
also sturdy salutations for con- 
temporaries like James Merrill and 
Gary Snyder and some avuncular 
encouragement for two not-so-well- 
knowns: Rod Taylor and Dick Davis., 

All in all, an agreeable, slight 
volume - not easy to connect with the 
poems, except in the most general 
terms. And the influence of Winters on 
the one hand and Duncan on the other 
makes for a fairly blurred picture of 
Gunn's actual taste. But he won't mind 
all this: the pose in this book, at any 
rate, is to be without n pose. To which 
he'd no doubt add: “And even now 1 
pose . . 


audible, accompanied by others from 
Milton, Wordsworth and Arnold. 
During his phase of derangement 
Watson made the exciting discoveiy ■ 
that an anagram of his fuD baptismal 
name, “John William Watson", was 
“W. W. alias John Milton"; this was 
indeed the anxiety of influence. 

The complacent sonority of 
Watson's poetry soon becomes 
cloying; the uniform plumminess of 
tone suggests the solemn, full-throated 
resonance of some late-Victorlan 
Shakespearean actor (photographs In 
Wilson's book of Watson in his thirties 
show him theatrically presenting a fine 
profile, either clean-shaven or w»n 
carefully curled mustachios; they 
suggest that an actorish persona came 
naturally to him). Watson was a very 
minor poet but an interesting ana 
symptomatic case In the later fortunes 
of poetic Romanticism and tne 
accompanying social role of the poet. 
Watson's beat-known lyric is the often 
anthologized, “April, April/Laugh thy 
girlish laughter ..." It is a grarenn 
piece, but comparison with similar 
lyrics by Verlaine, or by Watson s 
younger contemporaries Svmons ana 
Dowson who had been Influenced uy 
Verlaine, shows just how conventional 
.arid lacking in subtlety, an® 
suggestiveness Watson’s poem is. Bw 
he would not have wanted to leara 
anything from such quarters, fa i a 
solemn Miltonic sonnet called un 
Exaggerated Deference to Foreign 
Literary Opinion’* he dismissed 
froth and flotsami of the Seine"- . 

Postage; Inland isv^p . Abeoad 17 P 






SOCIAL HISTORY 


Purpose before pleasure 


Kenneth O. Morgan 

Ian Britain 

Fabianism and Culture: A study in 
British socialism and the arts 
c.1884-1918 

344pp. Cambridge University Press. 
£19.50. 

0521 23563 4 

The early Fabians have long had a 
reputation for cultural philistinism of a 
peculiarly austere and depressing kind. 
Their etnic of efficiency and social 
engineering, their yearning for a 
planned antiseptic utopia, which 
eventually led them to uncritical 
admiration of Stalin’s Russia, are often 
contrasted starkly by historians of 
socialism with the artistic revolt against 
Victorianism which surged up in the 
pn-de-slicle period through William 
Morris and many others. In The Future 
of Socialism in 1956, Tony Crosland 
concluded with a memorable salvo 
directed at the Fabians’ creed of 
abstinence and self-discipline - 
qualities which Crosland found 
peculiarly repugnant, as his wife’s 
recent biography has reminded us. 
Crosland called instead for a new, 
joyous, flamboyant affirmation of the 
socialist faith, in contrast to a Fabian 
viewpoint that was so perfectly 
symbolized by the Webbs spending 
tneir honeymoon investigating trade 
societies in Dublin. 

Yet this received view of the 
Fabians’ attitude to the arts and the 
pursuit of pleasure is in many ways a 
paradox. After all, a society which 
could enlist the active support of such 
as Shaw and Wells in its early years 
could hardly have been lacking in 
cultural appeal. It could • capture the 
imagination of an artist like Walter 
Crane, a critic like Holbrook Jackson, 
a drama producer tike Granville- 
Barker. Wells in his Experiment in 
Autobiography recalled the socialism 
exemplified by the Fabians, to which 
he was drawn as a young science 
student in London in 1885, as being 
"under the aesthetic influence of 
Ruskin . . . run by poets and 
decorators like WilliRm Morris, Walter 
Crane, Emery Walker and Dobden 
Sanderson, brilliant intellectual 
adventurers like Bernard Shaw". 

. In fact, the conventional wisdom 


that regards the Fabians os austere, 
humourless phllistlnes needs sharp 
correction. It owes much to the 


dominant reputation of the Webbs, so 
powerful in later interpretation of the 
early Fabian years - and devastatlngly 
parodied by wells in his account of 
the Baileys’’ in The New Machiavelll. 
It is unduly coloured by Beatrice’s 
bleak account of Our Partnership: 
"Owing to our concentration on 
research and municipal admin- 
istration, we had neither the time 
nor the energy to listen to music and 
the drama, to visit picture galleries." 
in many ways, this is a dis- 
tortion even for the Webbs tbera- 



Beatrlce and Sidney Webb with George Bernard Shaw: reproduced from The Illustrated Dictionary of 
British History, edited by Arthur Marwick (320pp. Thames and Hudson. £4.95. 0 500 27270 0). 


philistines. On the contrary, the 
influences of Goethe and Heine were 
as powerful in the socialism of the 
young Sidney os were the dour 
materials embedded in blue books - at 
least, until Beatrice got hold of him. 

The implications of all these strains 
had many aspects. There could be 
programmatic attempts to relate 
municipal socialism to the exposure of 
the urban masses to the visual and 
other arts, a vital part of the Fabian 
objective as proclaimed by Sidney 
Webb on the London County Council. 
There could be philosophical 
endeavour to link social engineering 
with the aesthetic inspiration of the 
arts, as attempted by Shaw in a 
prolonged campaign against the “art 
tor art's sake” school which he 
regarded as frivolous and almost 
ninilist. There were more practical 
attempts to involve individual Fabians 
creatively, as through the Fabian Arts 
Group, or the theatrical offerings of 
the Fabian summer school. In the 
latter, entertainment varied from 
improving drama by Ibsen or Chekhov 


virtues of Britain's book is that it 
enables us to see why this occurred. 

Two main explanations stand out. 
The first concerned the Fabians’ 


gardism and artistic indulgence were 
all very well, but they must always be 
constrained by "a sense of purpose”. 
This. could not always be guaranteed. 


an Artistic experiment was good for the { efu 8 C * n rounding 
ey masses, thought the Webbs, if it a 8 ai 1 nst We 

il. assisted them towards self-realization. embittered 


It was undesirable if it led to 


luxuriance” in art. It was those guilt- 
ridden, middle-class professional 
people, who provided the Fabians with 
their recruits, who must do the 
pruning. The balance between self- 
expression and restraint in the arts was 
a difficult one. Hubert Bland, an 
ardent disciple of Walter Paler and the 
husband of the much-abused Edith 
Nesbit, was one who found it 
impossible. This earthy aesthete took 
refuge in founding the Anti-PuriLan 
League against Webb-style prudery. 
He died, embittered and disillusioned, 
in 1914. U is hard not to feel that in 


endorsed this puritanical altitude. Philosophy of centralization 

Shaw himself violently condemned control. 

luxury and wasteful opulence in art or Secondly, there was the 


improving drama by Ibsen or Chekhov 
to impromptu musical revues, adorned 
by “a full beauty chorus", on such 
themes as “The Socialist State of the 


luxury and wasteful opulence in art or Secondly, there was the acute 
architecture; unlike Ruskin. he found problem of “Art for whom?" The 
Venice in many ways repellent, “a Society seems genuinely to have 
show and nothing else”. If he. later convinced itself that Jti View of art was 
attacked some of his fellow-Fabians for intended for Everyman on his long 
inculcating “the common British march, for the faceless industrial 
assumption” that "art is immoral”, workers in (heir slum tenements or 
some of his own vagrant writings In the mining villages, as much as (or the 
1890s had helped provide grist for this lonely middle-class aesthete. But the 
particular mill. Mrs Besant, too, 'not Fabians were far too remote from the 


on such particular m 


Md Beardsley. A new assessment of 
the cultural outlook of the Fabians is, 
therefore, much needed. It has now 
nobly provided by a young 
Australian scholar, Ian Britain. Much 
admirable writing has been produced 
A. M. McBrfar, Eric Hotjsbawtt), . 
Norman and Jeanne Mackenzie and 
ouiera over the years, to illuminate the 
socio-political views gnd intricate 

• E®^onal inter-relationships of the first 
faoians. Now Mr Britain’s closely 

and fair-minded account 
enables us to understand another 
dimension of a small group of 
tntellectuals as crucial to our century as 
were the Benthamites to theirs. 
Britain's case for Ihe defence takes 
farms. He examines the literary 
Md artistic origins of many strands of 
l^m&nism - the impulse provided by 
he romantic creed of Davidson ana 
ho New Life Fellowship (which 
|ncluded the young Ramsay 
MacDonald); . the close connection 
between the arts and social 
regeneration spelt out by Bernard 
HXl : all-pervasive inspiration 

-ty Wilfiam Morris, long after 
PC nad hived off to form the Socialist 
—fBhe and SD powerful in the social 

• 'HflM'bf such varied middle^ 

■ ff ™ 5 “ Wallas, Olivier arid Mrs 

fr^ Even the Webbs are rescued. 
.°m .blanket .condemnation as 

: tr..; . 


with reference to this lost spectacle, 

that “the hilarity engendered cannot . 

The consumer cometh 

of Fabian stump oratory were also 

bearded sagea of Hampstead ,ha. we 

manv nf the oricinal Fabian essayists to Ppfpi* Clflrkfi must turn for immediate guidance. 

Peter Uarke 

Hubert BlaaTwM aSvThere' On Arthur Marwick twentieth-centurv social history, which 

■ British Society since 1943 a™ P mo4^ C ^fly to ela» Ts 

BIlt ^ ! f U «S ir fii n fi Rrif Bln ’s workvviU Iona 303 PP- ^ Uon 4®®* i12 ' 50 ( pe,,can organizing themes. l¥is volume In the. 

paperback, £2.95). new Pe& Social History of Britain ^ 

stand Bsapowerfol a^Mtitofinitlve 0 ^39 1075 5 grapples with the period from 1945 to 

revisionist enrelM thrt .adds new ; §ie present, with all the attendant 

iSfXtet 8 h d According to Marx, It is the means of difficulties in establishing perspective 

socialist pioneere. ■ Dro duction and their ownership which upon very recent developments. He 
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process of transmission. When they 
came across authentic forms of 
working-class cultural activity, the 
usual response was one of 
incomprehension bordering on alarm. 
Beatrice Webb's contempt for the 
Victorian music-hall and the world of 
Robert Blatchford was an extreme 
response; but even a more kindly 
observer like Annie Besant found little 
connection between the artistic mores 
of the halls and the socialist society 
which was yet to be. It may he doubted 
whether Marie Lloyd or Dan Leno 
were viewed as worthwhile 
components of the new common- 
wealth. Popular sport such as 
Association football was, of course, 
little more than a cultural nightmare. 
Even enthusiast is among the Fabians 
for popular music in the form of folk- 
song or ballads, men like Cecil Sharp 
himself, or Ihe Rev Charles Marson, 
were partially undermined by a kind of 

S ian unrealism which made them 
anl about (he value of the 
tradition they were trying to preserve. 

Hie Fabian view of culture, in short, 
wa$ dlitist and didnctic, perhaps 
inevitably so. As the young Rupert 
Brooke suggested, in a Fabian lecture 
at Cambridge in 1911, it was shot 
though with contradictions. Claiming 
to elevate the cloth-capped mass 
proletariat, Ihe Fabians actually took 
their stand on the assumptions of a 
small, educated coterie, "an 
infinitesimal group of the infinitely 
elect". Such a problem casts doubt on 
the wider impact of the Fabians' 
championing of the arts. At a deeper 
level, perhaps, it casts some doubt on 
whether socialism con, or should, ever 
be a truly popular movement. Time 
makes Leninists of us all. 

It is among the many merits of Ian 
Britain's book that it gives rise to wider 
speculations of this kind. What may 
now be needed is to set its analysis 
against Ihe broader socialist 
movements of the 1884-1918 period. 
For instance, the Fabians' variant of 
socialism needs to be contrasted much 
more specifically with the distinct ethic 
of the Independent Labour Party, 
which many artists, Bruce. Glasier 
amongst them, found ultimately far . 
more satisfying than the Fabians, and 
more truly classless. It needs to be set , 
more forcefully, too> against the wider 
social and political dissolutions of the 
1890s and beyond. But these future 
reflections and recapitulations may 
safely be left to the author of a most 
promising and stimulating book. 


Arthur Marwick 


bearded sages of Hampstead that we 
must turn for immediate guidance. 
Professor Marwick is the author of an 
impressively long list of books on 
twentieth-century social history, which 
have paid special attention first to war 
and more recently to class as 
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and Ion B 303pp. Allen Lane. £12,50 (Pelican organizing themes. l¥is volume In the. 

■gJSi paperback, £2.95). .* • - • new Peli&n Social History of Britain^ 

stand Bsapowerfal atoMldefatitlve 0 ^39 1075 5 grapples with the period from 1945 to 

: die present, with all the attendant 

nfonSJf d 8 h d According to Marx, It is the means of difficulties in establishing perspective 

socialist pioneers. ■ production and their ownership which upon very recent developments. He 

Even after this book, however, tne 5 etenn j ne th e form of society, and draws upon diverse sources, some of 
rehabilitation of the Fabians as cultural chaflEM ^ these relations which them familiar, not least from his 
experimentalists can still only be a. * historical change. What has previous books, and others; more' 
partial one. After all, the history of the ^ appene d to British society since the unexpected. Hfe likes to quote at length 
Society was littered with aitfcfs and, Second World War docs not obviously to capture the .flavour, of literary 
write re who rebelled against what they _ e fl ecl (His. The nationalization evidence, but can also bombard the 
saw as the severity of its ethic. WiUiam programme 0 f the Attlee Government : reader with a disconcerting selection of 
Morris’s connection with the Fabians ^ seeri u a change in the' statistics in support of his contentions, 

was a distinctly tangential one ownerB hip of the means of production All told, he has' provided a 
throughout. The Morrisian standpoint, w : t <jid not herald a transition to workmanlite introduction to n subject 
with its medieval, anti-industrial soc ialism. The general line on the leftis which needed tackling, nndli is claim to 
overtones, and the Fabians, with their now that it did not go far enough or,, have enjoyed writing the book tallies 
worship of modernity and machine- mor0 important, that it was - a with its good-natured tone. - 
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admittedly from a variety of motives miy rate, the ownership of the means of ... ij 0 nes and missed oDDortunitles in 
(including sexual), and later launched production looks less crucial when It is ® pon [j c an( j S ncjn,t ^construction 
W d&ribes SSy a question of wUeh pension fund; 
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Age, the atomism of the Gytid the feudal ) lord and Itbej rteam- l^m the point of view of the vast 

Socialists, jbe apoHtical .artisbc mUl^ the M«fwl “j majority of the British people, as tittle 

communities of tine _GdL and p now add that Jhe^lectnc ro^-mlU as ever in major national 

aesthetic pluralism of Edwin Mul|r or gj ves society the trendy consumer. ,■ c q 0c ^ nisi the most significant changes 
Herbert Read. A growing 1 oumwr m. .. ^ library, ihe works of in values w6re probably those related 

S ig craftsmen Rnd a ^J 9t s found m® , m ^ fl W. gotw of : Arthur ' . to -sexual mores and. racial 

unsaSw ?off '2 S . V 5iroU*«pait *■ J 11 !^ 


approves ofthe 1960s, and makes them . 
sound fan, with no puritanical call for 
subsequent repentance. 

The biggest change in the period has 
obviously been the general 
improvement In living standards, 
opening a real range of consumer , 
choice to an unprecedentedly large 
band of the population. In housing this 
was seen In the establishment of owner ■ 
occupation in a clear ^majority of 
households by (be end of the period. 
Car ownership ' followed the same 
pattern, as did the telephone. This kind 
of affluence may have produced in . 
sbihe. a new aense of complacency, 
Equally it may have fuelled a new sense ' 
of ■ deprivation. ■ While 1 two million 
B ritoos took foreign holidays in 1951 , a 
trip .to Southend was a good day out. . . 
By the time nine million were going ■ 
abroad in 1978, it was a crying shame to 
be left at home. 

More acutely, poverty, had to be 
redefined' in a Welfare state which did 
not leave the destitute to starve but 
none the less left large numbers of 
people stranded with inadequate 
means to participate in' the customary 
activities of the society in which' they 
lived. Partly this was a new problem of 
values and attitudes, and roct&lfcfatioft. - 
Partly it wa$ the qld problem that the!, 
poof did not have enough money. ; 
Professor- Marwick does not .ignore 1 
structural questions, ’ like . the 
rediscovery or poverty and the new 
dimensions of social Inequality, but nor 
does he dwell upon them. He prefers to 
illuminate his themes obliquely with 
the. anecdotal insight and the telling 
quotation. He has achieved his aim in 
breaking new ground and now that he 
has done so it will be easier for others 
to follow. 


V* O'* r 1 t£.i*r ,, v .i v 
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POLITICS 


The anti-American case 


C. M. Woodhouse 

Noam Chomsky 

Towards a New Cold War: Essay* on 
rfae Current Crisis and How We Got 
There 

498pp. Sinclair Browne. £12.95 
(paperback, £5.95). 

6 86300 019 3 

The Americans have a talent for self- 
criocism which they no doubt inherited 
from the British. Noam Chomsky's 
new book is a striking example. In any 
other country such a forthright and 

SlKlSillPn llifllriKtf ««uiin*t 


nsserts. Criticisms of Soviet activities 
occur on perhaps a dozen scattered 
pages; bad marks for US policy occupy 
more than 450 (counting a hundred 
pages of notes and afterthoughts); but 
the total of good marks for US policy is 
zero. Chomsky's assumption is that the 
justification of that policy has been 
sufficiently (though dishonestly) 

undertaken already by what he calls, 
borrowing the term from Sir Isaiah 
Berlin, ‘‘the secular priesthood", 
which is the western equivalent of the 
Soviet intelligentsia. Some of his most 
interesting passages are devoted to 
explaining why, in a free country, the 
secular priesthood suppresses 

embarrassing facts and persistently 


MHIW vuuiiiij guvii vi ™ 11Ui j 1 „ «.i.„ _ 

sustained diatribe against national defendsiheln defensible. 


policy by n prominent academic would 
be nearly unthinkable. A French 
professor would not have written such 
a hook about his government’s foreign 
P°hcy; a Russian could not have done 
so except at the price of enforced exile 
or committal to a psychiatric hospital. 

Towards a New Cold War could be 
called, m the literal sense, an 
unbalanced book because it presents 
only the case against successive 
American governments over the past 
Ihiriy-five years. But Chomsky's real 
aim is to restore a halnncc. Without 
completely neglecting the anti-Soviet 
case, he argues that It has been 
exaggerated and wrongly taken for 
granted. The contrary case has been 
accepted by default, at least in the 
West. 'I need not dwell on the 
performance of ( t | ie ; Red 
bureaucracy, 1 ' he says. So he does not. 
But he has severe words for "the llood 
Of lies which has covered up US 
foreign policy. p 

!«»* Walter LIppmann gave 
the Cold War its name in 1947, ithas 
been seen as a barely disguised system 
of aggression by Stalin and his 
successors Donald McLachlan 

fiosV V n ffl ence t H the Cold War 

S'svfiSMjft 

™ 5“™!* as toe primary area 
of conflict. But the "new" Colei War 
origins and a wider 
scope. For Chomsky, the Americans 

■ELS? “ as the Russians. The 
world-wide. Neither side 
SJ!! 0 ' d cornmilling Jts own armed 
lorce*. And there is also an enemv 
within (such as Professor Chomsky). 

do TJ e Srs 1 * of Chomsky's book 
ooes not accurately reflect the 
symmetry of involvement wWch he 


His case against successive US 
governments is built up from a series of 
articles published over the past ten 
T®®!* Three are concerned mainly 
with Vietnam, four with the Middle 
East, two with East Timor, and the 
introduction mainly with Latin 
America ns the most recent area of 
criticism. Several reviews of books are 
also included, among them one of 
Henry Kissinger's "ridiculous 
memoire . Europe is little mentioned, 
except in so Tar as Britain, France and 
West Germany are seen as American 
satellites. 

The only European country which 
oppenrs as a target of the Cold War is 
Greece. Since Greece gives occasion 
for an attack on British as well as 
American policy, it may be taken as a 

Cl,0rasky ’ s method - 

The first major US intervention in 
defense of freedom was in Greece, 
when Britain, which invaded and 
conquered Greece after the Nazis 
had withdrawn, could no longer 
mamtaln its position there in 1946- 
:7 aftc r '^success In undermining 
the anti-Nazi resistance and 
restoring royalist elements and Nazi 
collaborators to state power, setting 
off .a wave of violence, and 
persecution that finally evoked 
armed resistance. 

It might be thought risky to combine 
irony ( defence of freedom") with 
statements ("invaded Tnd 
conquered ) in a single sentence 
especially when the purported facts are 
05 cru ,de as the irony. "Invasion” 
J23® ll Y Implies opposition, armed or 
I ,ul Chomsky would have 
naming a single Greek who 

cSSSm i? e t h e Urn J ,f B , ritish forc «s to 

oc^pMlon. end ° f the 0erman 


Similarly, when he speaks of "the 
inability of the British to repress 
popular forces in Greece", the word 
"popular" seems to imply some degree 
of numerical preponderance. But it 
would be a bold statistician who 
claimed to know the exact balance of 
popular support for either side in the 
civil war of 1946-49. Probably the 
majority fluctuated with the tide of 
battle. Still, Chomsky is a professor of 
rngu sties, so presumably he knows, 
like Humpty Dumpty, how to show 
words which is to be master. 

The whole collection of articles is 
written in a similar spirit. A review of 
such a bitter polemic cannot help 
betraying a personal view, so let me say 
without reserve that I agree with many 
of Chomsky s judgments, particularly 
on the subject of Kissinger. But there 
are many disappointing features of his 
book, apart from the extravagant 
language. Some of it has been outdated 
by events: for example, the Shah of 
Iran is still an active villain in the 
present tense,- which cannot be 
satisfactorily adjusted by long addenda 
In the notes. There Is also no indication 
of a positive policy which Chomsky 
would approve, with the single 
exception of a short passage 
advocating a federal solution of the 
Israeli-Arab conflict over Palestine. 

.hi. 1 

had backed the Greek left instead of 

/hf cu e l k Wusaddiq instead of 
the Shah, Ho Chi Minh instead of 
Diem and his successors, the 


Palestinians instead of the Israelis, and 
so on - eventually he would have found 
it all wrong. 

To take the most up-to-date 
instance, he blames President Reagan 
for supplying arms to the military 
government of Argentina. Would he 
now approve the US government's 
support for Britain over the Falkland 
Islands7 On past form, probably not: 
but if he did, it would be the first act of 
US foreign policy that he had approved 
for a great many years. 

There is another sense in which US 
governments could have pursued an 
opposite policy to that which they 
actuajly pursued. This would be 
isolationism, which seems to be the 
logical if unexpressed conclusion of 
Chomsky s reasoning. For merely to 
have backed B against A instead of A 

ft? ai w-Si 1 wl 5 thcrin s o»«h-East Asia, 

the Middle East or Latin America, 
would almost certainly have resulted 
sooner or later in the same 
disappointment in reverse, and the 
same condemnation from Professor 
Chomsky. 

moral rejects Hie 

pragmatism of George Kennan as well 
ft 23? h Sr 53 °PP ort un'sni of Henry 

Jhnfl! 1 ??' He no P atienc e With 
those who sought to persuade the US 
government to extricate itself from 

5° ere Jy on l 5 e pounds that its 
policy had no hope of success. He does 
JSjSJP* W* anti-Palestinian 
policies or the Indonesian campaign 
against the Timorese must be 


supported by the USA on grounds of 
raisond'ftat. The last US* President 
who tned to act on similarly morfi 
principles was Woodrow Wilson 3 
the outcome was twenty years of 
isolationism. Carter tried to follow 
Wilson s example, but was quickly 
overwhelmed by events. The augS 
are not encouraging for the kind of 

approve I* 0 1Cy Chom5ky ""W 

Experience suggests, whether one 
attributes it to°1iuman nature m 
histonca! inevitability, that a purely 
moralistic foreign. policy is in practice 
genera ly self-defeating. Thi s P is no 
more than an application of Lord 
Acton s famous dictum about power, 
which combines the theories of 
historical inevitability and human 
nature. A short step of a few years 
takes the oppressed of today, who 
command our moral sympathy, to 
become the oppressors of to-morrow, 
pomsky actually makes this point 
forcibly ui the case of the Israelis 
whose governments he criticizes as 
bitterly as his own. The Palestinians, 
he points out, now play the part of the 
pre-Israel Jews; the Zionists seem to 
him little better than Nazis. 

., Surprisingly, he does not recognize 
that the same reasoning could have 
applied to the left-wing guerrillas in 
Greece, the Islamic nationalists of 
Iran, the Viet Minh, the Sandinistas, 
the Fretilin, the PLO, the IRA et hoc 
genus ornne. His heart is in the right 
place, but jt too readily carries away nis 
head. It will annoy him to be told that 
he could have made a better case with 
less fervour, but it has to be said. 


Moscow ’s manipulations 
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of stunning, 

; leader. This daring diplomatic 
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Anthony Cave Brown and 1 

Charles B. Macdonald / 

9" 8 FI ® ,d Red: The Communist f; 

WorKTlI 'h e (Taming °f £ 

^ ; g£T £lg *- » 

volumo Promise us ' f 

nSi^L th f and subversive \ 

operations of the Comintern... In the i 
United States, Great Britain and \ 

a uw ho ^ Comintern policy in i 
concert with Soviet revolutionary < 

ofci?w 0 ntri n“ ta T d t0 the «>ming l 
of Worla War n. To endeavour to s 

C ki entS ° J n f ch a scale is a i 
6 M nde rtaking, and one- i 

pannot blame the authors if they have 3 

entirely , succeeded. More l 

?nrl. rb,n « ,s lhe facl . th ®t the book : 

focks any proper analytical framework' i 

. jay? - , n'kfrsESi ■' 

Lenin's conquest of Dower In 

d • 

never legally have formed a 
government in 1933 had the 
communists acted differently and 

iaTSil 8 t ^« 1 ^ th finan«r a l Sd 

activity 

■■SSLaSL and 


thereupon opposed America^ 
comrrtunjst iriflueiuS- p| a yT iS 


miSlS, l fascinaung questions. The 

hSSu h8d 8< ^ ess t0 hithcrt o 
r J ^ documents, not 

" WidRlr P n atC papers Gennral 
wild “ill Donovan, founder of 

CIA n n^i? SS ' thc forenjnner of the 
fcJA. Their account rushes on at a 

bound to 


unrecognized puzzles l?e forthcoming? 
One reads on, but to no usefol 

t l hean 5 Wre nowhere to 
Instead, a series of popular' 
vignettes of , developments in 

Internationa! affairs ate Interspersed 
with accounts Qf the more or less 

rnmh?» US ac ? ntics cither of 

F° fl ^S tc « Hpdm, or of one or other 
branch of file Russian intelliaenS 

8«hf VrS* fb u ^ uthors consisfently 
wi i to d ’rt l j n 8 uis h one from another 

sugar foctory at Kiev (n tsarist%^a; 


government" in 1920? Did he or she 
W a leading role" in the Communist 

aJmost up to the 
present day? Did the Russians, as the 
authors seem to imply, arrange for 
German intelligence to murder Walter 
Knvitsky at the Hotel Bellevue in 
Washington on February 9, 1941? Was 
this to protect agents in Britain perhaps 
even now only incompletely revealed? 
Hie authors give fascinating insights 
mto the militant activity of Inman 
during the First World 
Aided first by the Germans, some 
wmt over later to the Comintern to 
become the first cadres of the 
Communist Party of India. 

Neither of the authors is well 
informed about either Communist 
parties or the Comintern. They are 
S^SI^n t ^ at Arkadi Maslow was, with 
Kuth Fischer, one of the two top 
foadere of the KPD ( P 286). They 
mistakenly believe that Trotsky 


... ?f _,Kh°dynka Airport, 


3B“V.*S ggBgj 

Communist Pact in the^iSfo at^ 

s^swMsssas- 


remains to be written!' '“ Untcrn 

one would litSIji"® uilnor. issues 


^3), They shamefully transform the 
New York anarchist Carlo Tresca into 
® prominent communist" (p343), 
Tnev apparently believe that .Hitler 

^7u W ^ ,n , Uvei E 001 io 1912 (pW 7 ) 
‘ End Caf6 de Paris, 

.bombed dunng the War, was actuaUy 

£iiS. I ! y .j n ® erkshirc (p417). They 
be Leye that the Comintern Executive 
2? al Prague on July 26, 1936 and 
^rtra^ed Stalin in. Moscow to send 
supplies fo Spain (p427). And, error of 
l 4 he >. ^Reve that the Union 

° ther hand, despite errors of 

S£»2- ' V’^feration, the picture 

of .RlWt relations bSweer 
SJrtS?; ®? d intelligence is rarely 
SjfJ c ut J2? e foundation in fact. The 
°L tbe ^ ves of John Reed and 
( later the wife of 
■SSSSfiE ' WU1 ? m the first US 
' SSTTfr t he Soviet Union) will 
trike a chord of interest among those 


r ui uic ruui me in 

fi, s obliteration of the flower of the 
nf uf 1 officer eorpg Jtl 1937 covers mogt 
SnrS' and ls weU done. The 
docnm« n T r S tsky L s assaasi h«tion is well 
^bstantially correct and 
foerUsteac^ngby everyone. Indeed the 
* raad f this volume the more, 

i intSlE? er8 whc «h ^ c^fo Westerrt 
' ffie rS “ a ?® nc i es have learnt from 
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“Other literatures are full of books 


wonder in ample supply in time ihf 
wisdom would follow'*, he writes 

chanted'' y ‘L“ rS pa! l Edand "o'hing 
J52E"- 1 herewith deliver an 

no«iwl. r f P r rl and announce that it is 
j? lve . asto nished for a lone 
!Pf' a "d « fo?ks increasingly possible 


“Other literatures are full of books", that vou can ihJl Sms ? ?P ssib,e 
Borges is fond of saying, “but English i" where For thk « J* ul 1 ,his 

literature is full of people. ” And he is matters start md j vid ual . 

right. Even a La Rochefoucauld or a . F ^ ii 


nght. tven a lb Kocnetoucauld or a 
GTde is less a person than a book, 
whereas the most minor English 
writers, an Arthur Machen, say, 
or a T. H. White, exude a fierce 
individuality, the sense of a unique 
person. And this is connected with 
the fact, often observed, that literature 
in English is intensely local, the 
celebration of particular places at 
particular times. “Cobbett, that John 
Bull-tike figure, rides about the 
countryside and in his journal seems to 
embrace and possess tlie very soil, not 
in a sentimental way but with a hard 


and passionate grasp", writes William 
Golding in one of the essays reprinted 
here. And though he himself writes 
novels, not diaries, and prefers to sail 
rather than ride, the words could apply 
to him. Even what could be such a 
bookish thing as a review of a 
translation of Homer is vibrant with 
a sense of place and the sense of 
a particular person experiencing 
something profound at a particular 
moment: 'I seem to remember that the 
last ten lines of book nine . . . came to 
me ... as a sheer gift. There were 
grains of sand on the page, I 
remember, and by my ear, the bristles 
of marron grass shuddered and stirred 
their small funnels in the dry, white 
sand. With that sea beating on that 
beach, it was not difficult to lie back, 
repeat the ancient words and hear the 
familiar surge and thunder." 

What Golding himself calls 
“passionate insight”, the ability to 
• empty the mind of ways of thinking and 
feeling that have simply been passed on 
to us from other people, to give voice 
to one’s unique response to landscape 
or event, informs several of tho essays 
in this volume: on Wiltshire, on 
rathedrals, on Delphi, on Holland, on 
Egypt. The journal to which Golding 
Mems mainly to hove contributed in 
the 1960s was Holiday Magazine, a 
publication devoted to accounts by 
readers of their holidays. This is 
splendidly in the style of the English 
individualists: leave Tel Quel and 
Group 47 to the Frencli and the 
Germans, the important thing is to 
ake your family on holidny, preferably 
in your own small boat, and then write 
jl up afterwards, giving the sense of 
light on a particular strip of sen, of 
someone met in a bar, oi a bird or a 
seen for the first time. As 
twP T* H. White, the intensity comes 
from the fact that emotions do not get 
channelled into religion or metaphysics 
out somehow remain in this world, and 
roe struggle between emotion and 
meanings makes the world shudder a 
utile, and give. 

English pragmatism is how Golding 
axes to. describe this, but it Is a ! 
pragmatism devoid of the usual 
aware of mystery but 
unMUwg to settle for easy 
ffl n 2? ons - After a trip to Egypt, 
•waited for a whole lifetime, he writes: \ 

We had bathed in natural beauty, j 
we nad seen outrageous wealth and i 
P22 e S a, We had seen a child of i 
.fourteen, heavily pregnant and . 
labouring through the sand after her | 
uecrepit master. Instead of voyaging < 
S and enjoying it I had \ 

Mded unutterable complication and 
confusion to a simplistic picture. ... , 
h»S 8 E? die lesson was the 
; fX 10 "?, of floing to a country of 
• SS*^ ^ 011 live Egyptians and 
to confine your attention 
fo the Work of half a million dead ‘ 
vneSi s 

is repeated at Delphi: 1 
tireless, t 

t0 0011,0 to lerRU s 
oothino « n dd e .°* Delphi, yet found j 
thiT 8 ; But f his noth fog ** a positive , 

■'fi noSll of .questions i 

!? a. “*« expected answers , 
^ to fit. so: “We shall go there | 


• haoni ui , for yean * . . in the 
conviction that since I Had. the 


h 2 e . besl of the English individualists, 

, t-Arthur Machen. T. H. White. 

e nnili? ,9 ow P er Powys, he is a better 
e E? lhan any of them. And he is a 

0 better novelist because he takes his 

e nr S JSc. S u n .? Usl y u nough t0 wanl to find 
precuely the right means of conveying 

e his insights, even if that entails taking 
n traditional narrative forms to pieces 
J ? nd then putting them together again 
e in his own way. 

C This did not come easily. He was 
d past forty when Lord of die Flies was 
n wntten, and he already had thirty- 

1 three years of literary activity behind 
5 aim (hts first play, he tells us, written at 
I the age of seven, was about ancient 
, Egypt, but foundered when he realized 
j that to do it properly he would have to 
, learn ancient Egyptian). There is an 
i "ere in which he talks about his 
f “ret published volume, which is not, as 

many people think. Lord of the Flies, 
but a youthful collection of poems. 

, Golding is nicely ironical about it 
, recounting deadpan how , after he had 
j aent the poems to Macmillan, they 
wrote back "offering me five pounds 
, and a place among my contemporaries, 
Yvonne ffrench, Hugh Mac&iarmid, 
T- W. Ramsey; R. C. Trevelyan, 
Norman C. Yendell." And, indeed, on 
the evidence he provides, William 
Golding the poet deserves to go the 
way of Yvonne ffrench and Norman C. 
Yendell. But of course he was a young 
man. He had not, as they say, yet found 
his voice. 

But what is this mysterious thing, 
voice? It is obviously as baffling to 
Golding as anything in his life. He has 
often tried to account for the origins of 
Lord of the files, and the multiplicity 
of his explanations only reinforces the 
feelingthat he doesn't haveaclue. And 
why should he? As he says, ask a 
dancer how she manages to do what 
she does and she will probably say: 
“Well, l get up on my points ana keep 
time to the music." And yet the irony is 
that "the older I grow in die practice of 
an art the less I can find to say and the 
more often I am asked to speak about 
it”. Of course, though he is baffled by 
his gift and bewildered by his 
extraordinary success, he knows that 
"novelists do not write as birds sing, by 
the push of nature. It is part of the job 
that there should be much routine and ; 
some daily stuff on the level of 1 
carpentry." So, if audiences ask him ! 
for hints from his . workshop, he is j 
prepared to give them. 

Rule one is quite simple: "Have one ] 
hand holding your pen and the otber , 
firmly on the nape of the reader's ] 
neck." After all, Homer, though he , 
didn’t have the benefit of the criticism f 
that has grown up round his work, j 
knew well enough "what would draw j 
old men from the chimney comer, , 
what would keep an audience silent in ( 
hall and what ensured that he would be . 
asked again." The first rule therefore is j 
this: make sure you have your audience 5 
gripped. Die second la in a sense a ; { 
variation on the first: “In a novel, t 
provided the clock does not stop and ( 
the character cease to change we can j 
stand as much reality as talent or genius' s 
can give us." t 

This kind of thing is a welcome u 
change from the drivel meted out in h 
creative writing courses. “How did you d 
manage to get that degree of density il 
into your first paragraph?” I was asked 1 E 
by some (American) creative writing » 
students about a story of mine. “I don t a 
know", I said, "it just came." The b 
regular teacher,- who had invited me b 
along, gave a howl of agony: “Don’t n 
say mail I’ve beta drumming it into S 
them tbat tbey must never do anything F 
without a reason!” But the point is that 
if a thing works it is because there are a 
great many good reasons for its being 
as it fa, and these are so numerous and 
so complex that they caq never reach 

the level of articulate consciousness. 
Golding’s cpmmon-sense remarks, the 
place be rightly leaves for talent and ; 
genius, are a recognition that each 


Gabriel Josipovici 

: genuine artist writes whai he lias to. 
ai ? d 11 is "hat he really has to then he 
will be able to persuade us. That is why 
| talk about the death of the novel is such 
1 nonsense. Art docs not die this way, 

! there is no such thing as a dead end in 
; art. Who could have predicted Kafka, 

1 ° ec * el l ~ who, indeed, could have 
| predicted Golding? 

1 .folding has often recounted how he 
tried for years to write the kind of 
novels he imagined the public wanted; 

! all came thudding back through his 
i ! ett ?. r ' b M X ft 01 ? 1 th e publishers, when 
, he finally, quite casually, decided to 
| "(pte about something he really knew 
, about, in the way he wanted, the public 
; could not have enough of it. Of course 
| one should not make too much of this: 
Gorfot and the Trilogy are not so very 
different from Beckett's earlier work, 
yet Murphy was rejected by forty-two 
publishers and when it was finally 
accepted sold only a few hundred 
copies, while the works of the early 
1950s made Beckett’s name famous 
overnight. Nevertheless, the fate of 
Lord of the Flies is significant and 
cheering. And its success gave Golding 
the confidence to go on following his 
own line, writing three more 
masterpieces in the next ten years, not 
one of which is a repetition of any of 
the others. 

TTiere are, however, two conditions 
which are particularly dangerous for 
any artist: the first is failure and the 
second is success. Talking about the 
carvings on Gothic cathedrals Golding 
remarks: “You can look straight at the 
work of artists who would never be 
knighted or win an international prize. 
In these carvings Is the integrity of an 
art that did not know temptation." 
Alas, those days are past, and the 
modern artist is only too familiar with 
temptation. I am not sure that Golding 
has always managed to resist it. 

Art is never a purely natural activity; 
the artist, even so unselfconscious an 
artist as Homer, is always an artificer. 
The best artists are no doubt the best 
artificers. Yet the word' conceals an 
ambiguity: there is cunning and artifice 
in the service of a vision and -there is 
cunning and artifice in the servfce of. 
oneself! The two are not always easy to 
disentangle, but they result ofcourse in 
work of a radically different quality. 
My own feeling is that nolhina In . 
Golding’s oeuvre that has fo!lowea77re 
Spire has been wholly genuine, that his 
eye has been less 6n what he has to 
convey than on the effect he is making. 
And there are passages in this -book 
that suggest that my hunch is right, 
and suggest also why this should be so. 

In his preface Golding explains that 
five of the pieces included-began life aa 
lectures. And he say?: “When you get ' 
down to it, what an audience wants to ! 
hear from a novelist Is how he. writes. ! 
Since how he writes is in intimate 
association with what he is and how he < 
lives the novelist finds himself in ] 


philosopher or theologian. I claim 
lhe privilege of the story-teller; 
which is to be mystifying, incon- 
sistent, impenetrable and anything 
else he pleases provided he fulfils the 
prime clause in his unwritten 
contract and keens the attention of 
his audience. This I appear to have 
done, and it is enough for me. 

There is some dangerous double- 
think going on here. It is true that the 
first rule For a writer is to hold his 
audience. But though it is useful for a- 
serious writer to remind an audience of 
would -he serious writers and readers of 
this fact, it must not be forgotten that 
John Buchan and Agatha Christie 
knew it as well as Dostoevsky and 
KHfka. Once the writer starts to sec it 
as his main objective he is on thc 
slippery slope. The lesson of Lord of 
the Flies and even more of h buok like 
The Inheritors is that if the vision is 
powerful enough and thc writer 
committed enough to it the render will 
nc carried along. It is not written with 
the primary intention of gripping the 
reader. 

What is even more worrying about 
these closing remarks of Golding's is 
that he has actually not been telling a 
story nt all; he has been giving us nis 
opinions. To claim the privilege of the 
storyteller for these, nnd to go on to 
make a virtue of mystification, 
inconsistency and the rest is not just 
perverse, it does a disservice to the art 
he is ostensibly praising. Most baffling 
of all is the prior writing down of the 
last sentence and then its publication in 
book form. Surely that is to show 
remarkably little respect for either his 
first audience or his readers? 

Fame seems to have got at Golding. 
To judge from these lectures he cannot 

S t over the fact that he is known from 
siand to the Cape and from 
Timbuctoo to San Francisco. If he hns 
not read be has at least examined every 
single book that has been written about 
him. And though part of him dismisses 
it all as nonsense, another is impressed . 
‘‘Ladies and gentlemen." he begins one 
lecture, “you see before you a man,- T 
will not say more sinned- against than 
sinning, but a man more analysed than 
analysing." And the title of the whole 
collection, which is also the title of one 
of the lectures, refers not to the 
novelist’s quarry but lo himself: “It was 
not long ago that I received a letter 
from a young lady at a famous English 
university. . . . . She was, you see. 
looking for ji subject for her thesis.’ 1 
Her professor hao recommended that 
she write on a subject connected with 
Dr Johnson, but “she was not going to 


and Rites of Passage the skills seem to- 
be used only to make the audience 
gasp, to make the reader sav: “What a 
powerful, deep writer Goiriing is!" 

The difference is brought out in 
almost allegorical style by a peculiarity 
of this book. After a lifetime of 
wondering about Egypt Golding finally 
went there. The essay he subsequently 
wrote about his visit is a marvel. But he 
fell that it would be valuable to include 
one essay from his previous collection 
; - u n . 9° ,es ' "Egypt from My 
inside , which wouldenable the reader 
fo compare the imagined nnd the real. 
This was an excellent idea and the two 
form a fascinating diptych. But it was 
also a dangerous one. In “Egypt from 
My Inside" there is acentral episode in 
which the little boy, wandering about 
the Egyptian rooms of the British 
Museum, is befriended by a curator 
who invites him back behind the scenes 
to help unwrap a mummy. This is 
more than the boy had ever dreamed 
of, it brings him lo the height of 
rupture. Having described the whole 
episode Golding writes; 

Now it is important to realize that I 
remembered and still remember 
everything in vivid and luminous 
detail. It became the event of my 
life: and before I returned to the 
museum I talked the thing over 
passionately, with my parents and 
myself. I suffered the terrors of bed. 

I wrote an essay describing the 
episode when I went to school, and 
got extravagant praise for it. I 
brooded constantly about the lid of 
die sarcophagus with its hidden face. 
Yet it is important to realize that 
none of the episode happened at all. 
The writer's cunning, his skill, is here 
at the service of a truth: the child’s 
passion for all things Egyptian. In - 
order to convey this he has to draw the 
reader in, to make him too take part in 
the adventure. In this way the reader 
will discover how powerful a force 
desire is. and what an instrument for 
the fulfilment of desire is the 


danger of being his own raw material," 
He goes on; ,T I have always tried to 
resist this and have always given way in 
the end so that at last I find myself 


write a thesis on anything as dull as n 
dead man. She wanted fresh blood. 
She was going out with her critical 
shotgun to bring home the living. 8he 
proposed I should bare my soul. , . , 

I wrote back at once, saying that I 
agreed wholeheartedly with her 

B ofessor, ’’ Someone who had known 
r Johnson, and so was safely dead, he 
suggests to the young lady,. would 
make a much better target, for he 

would stand still: “But as for me, lama 

talking about myself with the grossest moving target,” 

JiberaBty: This leads to nothing but in one sense this is true and right and 

relf-disgust." I find foe tone of this proper. But the person who wntes: “I 
disturbing. If the self-disgust is am a moving target" is in imminent 
genuine, why agree togive the lecture? danger of becoming . nothing but a 
Even more to the point, why publish . monument. To use this as the title of ' 
such pieces between haid covers? I feel the entire collection suggests a degree 
there Is a confusion here which Is not of self-rdgard which ”an a nly ’ be 
the bafflement of wonder such as dangerously stifling to the develop- 
Golding felt in Delphi or Egypt, but a ment qf the man and the author, 
Protestant sortofarafosion about guilt of course the old skills have not 
and honesty. And the. lectures deserted him; but there is a difference, 
themselves too often reflect this. The earlier novels stemmed from 
unfortunately, The tone is both bafflement. The experience of the 
humble and hectonng.it both seems to Second World War, he remarks in a 
despise its audience and seeks to woo review reprinted here, fare like black 
it, The last lecture is a case in poli\t. holes irt space: Nothing tan get out to 
Entitled “Belief and Creativity 1 it. is Jet us know what It was llke^uslde. Jt 
foil of such remarks as: “Marx, Darwin was like what it was like and on tlie 
and Freud krethe three most crashing other hand it was like : nothing 
borespf the [Western world.’" p^may. whatsoever. We stand before a gap fo 
be Goldmg’s view, but itdoes nothing h j 8tory . We have invented a limit w 
for ^ except to tell us thatit fr hn view. literature," This is nbf a modish 
Should it ihtereit us for that reason? bowing before the horrors of Belreh 
He concludes: and Hiroshima. 'It suggests at the 

If you have detected cpntiudictfojis same time the impossibility • of 
and some screaming fallacies hi what comprehension and the need to 
I have said, I wish you luck. J am comprehend, and this is whnt die early 
unrepentant dhd about to perform noyels use every skill at the artist's 
the verbal equivalent of foe Iddiap . command to convey. Those skills were 
ROpeTV|ck.;Yoii may well thinkthat dredged , up uridpr the pressu — - 

1 the novelist like the cobbler should, violent reality. ^The theme of 
stick to his last. I will clqiiq fronfyPH ■ the'Ffles iS grief, sheer griei 
1 foe privilege, not of the psyjfoiafrist, grief, grief. 4 But iri Darkness 


imagination. This is the stuff. of the 
earlier novels. Contrast an equally 
cunning opening to a la for lecture: “Mr 
Chairman, ladies and gentlemen. It 
gives me particular pleasure - 1 might 
say peculiar pleasure - to address you 
today in Germany, home of exact 
scholarship, because it was a German 
reference book which announced my 
death in 1957." The writer’s cunning is 
here used to make us applaud him Tor 
his humour, insult his audience and , 
point out the extent of his fame. It’s a 
queer mixture, and it is in this vein, it 
seems to me, that the last two novels 
are largely written. 

Tli is volume is fascinating then 
because it gives us a glimpse of two 
Goldings. The pieces about place, 
about Homer, about fairy-tales, convey 
the power of his imagination, his 
extraordinary ability to enter into and 
convey to us the strangeness and 
incomprehensibility of the world we . 
live in. The lectures, on the other hand, 
give us a glimpse of foe writer turning 
into a monument, not graciously but 
uneasily. It is sad to drink tliat it is we, 
the .reading public, the academic 
institutions, who have done this to 
someone who has given us so, much. 
Lot . u$ hope it is not Irreparable 
damage we have done. “It Is a fine' 
thing to be able to write to an author 
while he is still alive. If you are still 
alive will you answer these questions?" 
wrote a little boy to Golding recently. 1 
very much hope the answer to that . 
question Is yes, but It’s by no means a i 
foregone conclusion. 


to t 

; • ii $ 
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Two . bibliographical checklists of 
William Golding’s writing and criticism 
of Jt,, seven interviews with the 
novelist, one special issue* of a 
periodical devoted to ..-his work, 
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r CHATTO & WINDUS 

AUTUMN BOOKS 

Fiction 

Anne Ty ler 
Dinner at the 
Homesick 
Restaurant 

‘wickedly good* 

John Updike 

0701126485 320pp 
September £7.50 

Bernard Malamud 
Gold’s Grace’ 

An original tale of 
startling wit 

I 0701126477 224pp 

Ocloljor Wi.flft 

Elspeth Huxley 
The Prince Buys the 
Manor 

A highly topical and 
indiscreet comedy 

070II 2651 5 224 pp 

October £6.05 • 

K am ala Markandaya ] 
Pleasure City 

A haunting story about 
India today 
0701126175 362pp 
September £ 7.95 

William Watson 
The Knight oil the 
Bridge 

An aliegoryofiove 

07011 2635 3 208pp 

September £ 7.95 


Non-fiction 

Ronald Blythe 
Prom the Headlands 

A perceptive new book 
front the author of 
, Akenfield 

1 070U26B88 ' 224pp. V'. 
October ! £8.96 • 

' LeonEdel 
Stuff of Sleep and 
• Dreams : : : 

An experiment in literacy 
psychology., 
i 0701139056 ' 368pp ‘ 

; 1 • October £15.00 

i ^P R, Leavis : - 

: : V: * l^e Criti^ • 

Anti-Philosopher 

■ Edited b$Q, Singh . 
A new collection !of critical 
’■ .essays’ 1 - ' .\ 

;■ 0 7011:2644 2 224pp 

| October £9.96 : 

Laurens van der Post 
Yet Being 

Someone Other 

A book of memoirs 

0701219009 3B2pp 
October £8.95 ' 
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Overcoming the obstacle race 


Krzysztof Z. Cieszkovvski 

The Women’s Art Show 1550-1970 
Nottingham Casllc M useum 

The Women's Art Show covers more 
than four centuries, stopping just short 
of (he present. The decision to stop at 
1 970 was a wise one. since the art olthc 
last decade, produced under the direct 
or remote influence of the Women’s 
Movement, represents a significant 
change in the way women artists have 
regarded themselves and their work 
and their position within established 
contexts nnd structures, and none of 
this could have been given adequate 
expression in terms or a handful of 
works coming at the end of so 
comprehensive an exhibition. 


Even so, an exhibition of 130 works 
crowded together in a fairly 
inhospitable setting in a provincial 
museum cannot hope to be the last 
word on the subject; rather, this 
impressive and important exhibition 
(which may be seen until August 1) 
must be regarded as a beginning, as an 
initial attempt at putting together .a 
selection of paintings that will give 
visual expression to tne arguments put 
forward in books by Greer, Sutherland 
Harris and Nochlin, Parker and 
Pollock. 

With limited resources, the 
organizers have necessarily had to 
accept a number of reslrictions-all the 
works in the exhibition are from British 
collections, public and private; and the 
“Ucmpl to represent foreign art stops 
at 1800 - artists such as Sofonisba 
Aneuissola, Artemisia Gentileschi and 
Judith Leyster, who have been 


retrieved from undeserved obscurity 
through the efforts of feminist art 
historians in the past decade, are 
represented in the exhibition, but a 
host of European and American 
women artists of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, whose presence in 
such an exhibition is essential, artists 
like Vijfee Le Brun, Berthe Morissot, 
Mary Cassatt, K&the KolJwitz. Frida 
Kahlo and Georgia O'Keeffe, do not 
appear. So there is an imbalance - 
there is a European context up to the 
end of the eighteenth century, and then 
we are dealing only with British artists, 
with all that that implies, particularly 
as far as the twentieth century is 
concerned. One can reproach the 
organizers for not advertising this 
sufficiently. 

Obvious questions arise: if one did 
not know that all the works in the 
exhibition were by women, is there 


Real live still life 


I Simon Berry 

Paisley Patterns 
Traverse Theatre, Edinburgh 
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performances as Phil and Spanky. On 
July 24 you can see the trilogy right 
through, starting at 2.30. ItT worth 
arriving a few weeks early for the 
Festival just for this. 


anything in the works themselves that 
might suggest the fact? Or, more 
particularly, do the paintings differ in 
any perceptible way from those in a 
parallel exhibition that would take in 
works by both men and women, or bv 
just men artists? Preconceptions -that 
motherhood and domestic 

preoccupations might be more 

prominent here than otherwise, that 
there might be fewer paintings of the 
female nude or of militanstic or 
industrial scenes - are not borne out by 
the exhibition, and if there is one thing 
to bq learned from it, it is that women’s 
art (at least, up to 1970) is not a thing 
apart, a separate genre or outlying 
territory of any sort, but that the most 
valid way of looking at it is as art that 
has been produced by women. 

Inevitably, a high proportion of the 
artists represented are the daughters or 
asters of better-known men artists - 
Frances Reynolds, Anna AJma- 
Tadema, Catherine and Lucy Madox 
Brown, Emma Sandys, Mary Severn, 
Rebecca Solomon. The three 
introductory essays to the valuable 
catalogue, . by Jennifer Fletcher, 
Pamela Gerrish Nunn and Jeremy 
Hunt, chart the problems that women 
artists have faced and overcome in the 
past, and that must be borne in mind 
when looking at their work - problems 
of education, of acceptance by the 
academies and salons as well as by 
society in general. These are still being 
unearthea and studied. 

The danger is that women’s art will 
be made into a ghetto, separate and 
apart from “the rest”, like black art; it 
is in everybody’s interest that this be 
resisted. The women artists of the past 
will be betrayed if they are made into . 
symbols or objects of rhetoric, if their 
stature and achievement are 
misinteipreted or exaggerated; but 
they willbe equally betrayed if the feet 
that they were women is ignored or • 
forgotten. The value of an exhibition 
such as this is that it provides the 
evidence for the revaluation and 
revision that most people, women and 
men, would regard as necessary; that it 
vrarks towards a greater understanding 
of an area of the past that has been 
suppressed and distorted for far too 
long. 


What needs complaints? 


By Henry Popkin 
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be developed from twd supporting 
figures . In the previous play - the 
Journalists colourless wife and his 


two hours. Acting on admirable 
feminist pnndples, Feiffer apparently 
set out to correct an Imbalance in the 
confrontation between the sexes in 
OrOwnups. The housewife- 
complainant of A Think Piece seems to 
be developed from . twd suoDOrtins 


of plot oyer character, would have 
been surprised to find a play’s centre of 
gravity In a third element - small talk, 
Feiffer has proclaimed that the play is 
about trivia and “that these petty 
details are what drive us craw”. Except 
for one long passage of efficient 
housekeeping set to Bach, it is small 
talk that conveys the trivia. The wife 
meditates on dinner menus, she 
(dropping names as she goes) 
u indifferent journalism would be 
better for her than the good fiction she 
reads, the family dodges the duty of. 
walking the dog (which usually 
devolves on mother), and it is argued 
that shopping has become the central 
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occupation of our liv« and that the 
.t. store is actually our state. Tlie broker's 
monologue on dead stock certificates is 
typical Tn its effect. It gets Its first 
laughs from nostalgia ana irony at the 
expense of proud enterprises that hav? 
gone the wayofOzymandias, but, once 
welearn that the documents are being 
sold as art, we perceive a jab at modem 
. art and at our mania for collecting. The 
story and its participants are pale in 
comparison. Tfie two visiting sisters 
have no private- Uvea, and the husband 
»w> mor P distinctive (except for his 
; obligatory rebellion at the end), but 
the, . wife Is overburdened with 
complaints, if not with characteristics. 

Under Caymlchael Patten's 
, direction, the actors deliver Feiffer’s . 
• comments on society with zest; when, 
however, they are being > merely 


.. -i — rr “*”‘6' r 1 * waaii nun gawio w 

; authoritative; ps the broker, 

Andrew Dudcan manages the right 
K^mpling geniality for the , husband, 
and Debra Mooney plavihg the wife, 
flourishes, her ngurqses coldly. 
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An English tradition 

Humphrey Carpenter 


Isabel Qukoly- 

The Heirs of Tom Brown 

256pp. Chatto and Windus. £8.50. 

0 7011 26159 

When in 1917 J. R. R. Tolkien began to 
write his stories of Middle Earth, he 
did so with the intention of creating a 
mythology for the English, apparently 
on the assumption that they did not 
already have one; which was true, if 
“mythology" is assumed to imply 
Asgard or Olympus. But in fact his 
enterprise was begun at the heyday of a 


very powerful myth that was entirely 
peculiar to the English. It involved 
neither gods nor giants, but prefects, 
housemasters, bullies and new boys. In 
1917 it was exactly sixty years old, and 
it had already probably had more 
direct effect on the character of 
England than the Eddas did on 
Iceland. 

One perfectly sensible verdict on the 
English school story is that never has so 
much been written by so many about so 
little. Anyone bothering to turn the 
pages of even a dozen of what Isabel 
Quigly in The Heirs of Tom Brown 
calls 11 the central school story" - the 
type of novel created by Talbot Baines 
Reed, which flourished in the period 
before and just after the First World 
War - will wonder all those authors 

S laroid Avery, Gunby Hadath, 
ylton Cleaver, handfuls more) had 
the nerve to repeat what was 
effectively the same plot again and 
again, year after year. The new boy 
arrives at the great public school, tries 
to make his mark, takes a wrong 
turning and nearly goes to the bad, is 
rescued just in time, nnd eventually 
becomes an outstanding sixthformer. 
If It was written once it was written a 
thousand times, and future generations 
will surely wonder why. 

But there is, really, no great mystery 
about It. Those who attended English 
public schools as late ns 1960 inhabited 
a world not very far removed from that 
of Tom Brown: a world of unspeakable 
food, vast freezing dormitories, 
homosexual intrigue, extraordinary 
rules (both official and unofficial), 
endless compulsory games, and not 
infrequent beatings. Among the staff 
there were the stock characters of 
school stories: the hairy-tweedy games 
types, the sadists, the downtrodden, 
the aesthetes who scarcely seemed to 
polong there, the bluff chaplains who 
loved to talk about sexual problems. It 
Was all, just as it had been since The 
Loom of Youth, since Stalky, even 
since Eric. 

Looking back, one does not find the 
whole thing entirely credible. It is 
rather as C. S. Lewis observed of his 



time in the trenches of the First World 
War: “It is too cut off from the rest of 
my experience and often seems to have 
happened to someone else.” 

The comparison between the public 
schools and the Great War is often 
made. Isabel Quigly shrewdly observes 
that the war was the very thing for 
which the schools had unconsciously 
been preparing their boys for 
generations. Ana, she says, no school 
story should have a sequel carrying its 
hero into adult life; far better that he 
should die a brave death the moment 
the curtain has fallen on his last term. 
Flanders provided the neatest ending 
of all. Even more significantly, the 
experience of boarding-school itself 
became a kind of Homeric conflict In 
the memories of those who went 
through it. Stalky’s clever manoeuvres 
against the natives on the North West 
Frontier are merely a replay of his 
schoolboy outrages against the 
despised master, King. In Auden’s 
words: 

The Great War had begun: but masters’ 
scrutiny 

And fists of big boys were the war to 
us . . . 

And Auden's generation, though they 
were the first who claimed openly to 
despise their public schools, drew 
again and again on the school myth In 
tneir verse and prose. 

Some day, somebody will probably 
write a study of the influence of the 


more sophisticated than the run-of- 
the-mill studies of popular literary 
genres. In the wisdom otitsiudgments 
it measures up easily to E. S. Turner’s 
marvellous Boys Will Be Boys, a study 
of stories for boys which was first 
published in 1948. It is, perhaps, not 


write a study oi tne umuence or me 

C hile schools on the English literary 
agination. Isabel Quigly could 
surely do it very well indeed. But she 
hasn't yet tried: The Heirs of Tom 
Brown is simply an amble through the 
History of the school story. “Simply” is 
scarcely fair, because her book is far 


quite as funny as it might be, given the 
absurdity of the subject; even so, there 
are marvellously comic moments - 
Hugh Kingsmill observing that Tom 
Brown, in the sickroom, cradling 
Arthur’s pale delicate face In his strong 
brown arm, is just like a Victorian 
husband visiting his wife after 
childbirth, so that all that remains is for 
Arthur to hand over the baby. The 
Heirs of Tom Brown, in fact, reads like 
a series of very accomplished reviews. 
It is so good that one wishes it might be 
better, that there might be some 
argument or purpose behind this 
amusing but in the end rather aimless 
examination of so much tripe. 

Isabel Quigly is the first to admit that 
most school stories are tripe; “stunted 

S owths”, she calls them, thinner and 
inner little slips of trees, sprung from 
the original and themselves not very 
sturdy growths of Tom Brown and 
Eric: or. Little By Little. To Tom 
Brown Itself she is merciless, painting 
out that Thomas Hughes was too 
stupid to understand even the 
teachings of his deeply admired F. D, 
Maurice in his Christian Socialist days, 
let alone have the faintest idea what 
Thomas Arnold had been up to at 
Rugby. Indeed, she puts much of the 
blame for the faults of the English 
public school system on Hughes, who 
started the' rot (she thinks) by 
glamorizing the tough non-intellectual, 
with Old Brooke (Tom’s house 


captain) remarking that he'd raiher 
win school matches than get a Balliol 
scholarship. Thus was most of Arnold's 
good work laid waste. Predictably, 
Eric gets less blame: after all , it had few 
imitators, and Dean Farrar (ns Quigly 
observes) wrote better than Hughes. A 
chapter, of course, has to be devoted to 
Stalky, and the old controversy about 
its brutality is aired again , with the wise 
conclusion that the book is brutal and is 
good. 

The early stuff is got out of the way 
briskly by Quigly; too briskly, for her 
statement that “the school story was 
horn with Thomas Hughes” simply 
isn’t true. It existed for more than a 
century before Toni Brown. The first 
full-length work of English children's 
fiction, Sarah Fielding's The 
Governess, or Little Female Academy 
(1749). is set in MrsTeachum’s private 
school for girls, and though its author 
chose the school selling chiefly as a 
frame in which to pul a number of 
moral tales told by the girls, their 
squabbles with each other lake up 
quite a lot of space, and are a 
recognizable precursor of Angela 
Brazil. Then there are Charles and 
Mary Lamb’s Mrs Leicester's School 
( 1809), an imitation of The Governess , 
and Harriet Martineau's The Crofton 
Boys (1841), not a bad story about a 
boys' boarding school, and the Revd 
William Adams’s The Cherry Stones 
(1815), a tale of guilty conscience in 
another establishment for boys, and a 
handful more, including stories by 
Maria Edgeworth (who knew a thing or 
two about boarding-schools from ner 
brothers), and the inlriguingly titled 
but otherwise uninteresting First 
Going to School; or, the Story of Tom 
Brown and his Sisters (J804), by 
Dorothy Kilner - did Hughes know of 
.it? 

What Hughes did in 1857 was not to 
invent the school story, or even to 
create the archetypal plot (the 
Martineau and Adams stones have a 
good deal of resemblance to Tom 
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different “real” school life is from the 
books. Charles Hamilton (alias Frank 
Richards. Owen Conquest, Martin 
Clifford, et al) capitalized on this self- 
parodying tendency, and in his 
Greyfriars and Si Jim's stories 


produced school tales of such patent 
absurdity of nloi ( Greyfriars Againsi 
the Cannibals! is one Magnet title) that 
- the word 


Brown ), but to nttech to it his own - 
Muscular Christian ethic, which 
thereafter served it very well. Talbot 
Baines Reed then modified this-, as he 
put It himself, taking out the powder 
which Hughes had mixed with the jam' 
- and from his Fifth Form at St 
Dominic's (first printed as a serial in 
1881-2) the way was open for any old 
hack to turn out a clutch of school 
yarns. Self-parody entered the genre 
very early, as Quigly points out: not 
just in Mike arid the other .school 
stories by the apprentice P. G. 
Wodehouse (to which Quigly rightly 
devotes several pages), but in such 
curiosities as Desmond Coke’s The 
Bending of a Twig (1906), whitii tries, 
quite unsuccessfully, to show how 


Quigly rightly uses 
“surrealistic*' of them. 


If Quigly's' book is short-weight on 
the ancestors of Tom Brown, it is a 
little skimpy in its treatment of some of 
his heirs, too. Fair enough to exclude 
most of the Tulhnt Baines Reed 
imitators (or give them no more than a 
passing mention), on the grounds that 
the hooks they wnitc are 
indistinguishable from one another, 
but there could have been a little 
attention paid to such oddities as 
Nelson Lee, the detective turned 
schoolmaster, and to the whole sub- 
genre of criminal nnd outrageous 

B -on at the unbelievable scnocls 
id in Hotspur and the other 
D. C. Thomson story-papers from the 
1920s onwards. It becomes apparent, 
in fact, that Quigly really only wants to 
write at length about one kind of school 
story: what she calls the “serious" 
school novel, though “anti-school" 
would be just as good a label . Here 77ie 
Heirs of Tom Brown comes into Us 
own. with long and entertaining 
discussions of Hugh Walpole’s Mr 
Perrin and Mr Traill and Alec Waugh’s 
77ie Loom of Youth, both of which ^ nad 
the unfortunate result of making their 
authors a reputation with which they 
could neveT keep up; and there is a 

5 oo d deal about G. F. Bradby’s The 
.anchester Tradition (1913), an 
‘allegory aboiit the decay of the Arnold 
influence, which, from Quigly’s 
description, sounds fascinating and in 
need of reissue. Quigly also gives 
proper space to that oddity, the public 
school love story (all-male), which, 
flourishing in the l890s and a little 
after, was able to include torrid love- 
scenes without the authors realizing 
what they were writing about: 

“You - you like me better than any 
other fellow in the school?" 

“Yes; better than any other fellow in 
! the world.” 

“Is it possible?” . 

“I have always felt that way since - 
yes - since the very first miniite I saw 
you.” i * 

This is from H. A. VacheU’s The Hill, 
published as late as 1905 , by which time 
one would have thought that the Wilde 
scandal ruled out such things. 

Quigly accepts unquestionmgly. as 
do most writers about modern 
children's fiction, that the school story 
is now dead.' Certainly the post-1945- 
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attempts to adapt the nemo to u world 
*<f «r.iy sdi"nls have not often been 
successful - rlmuyli to"ks like K M. 
I ey tnn s Pennington's Seventeenth 


two of the best cunicnipornry English 
cliiMienN authors have made use of the 
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A nE vD uTkelnlln / ,,,C StUff ' Hul ,u,th P uh,whcd in 1971. Tom Brown 
Anraqny liuckertuge s/rm««es series, innu h:iv» r-.L- , 


The telling of stories 


Mdll. dui 

Anthony Duckeridge’s Jennings scries, 
published over the last three then ties, 


I ... ...... ■■■ i i. aunt uiumi 

may have few direct heirs still living, 
but the more distant branches of the 


sss, r J-*” 

a: 1 'Sir she** Ss 

ralhcr lung in ihe moth. More E? 


rather lung in the tooth. More 
seriously, the postwar years have seen 
that masterpiece by William Mayne A 
Swarm in May (1955), a brilliant 
evocation of choir-school life, while 


name was taken from Kipling's boy 
spy? And that, in the pages of a pre- 
1914 H. G. Wodchousc school story, 
there are a pair of cricketers called 
Burgess and (sic) Mac la in? 



Margaret Meek 

William Mayne 
Ail Ihe King's Men 
Cape. £5.95. 

0 2-14 Q2Q26 9 

After nearly thirty years of tantalizing 
his readers and putting his critics 
through their paces, William Mayne 
challenges us again. Here are three 
stories that not only help to develop 
our view of literature for children but 
also extend the reader’s understanding 
of the reading act itself. Mayne is a 
fabulator, a storyteller who takes 
pleasure in the design of his narratives 
and attempts to find more “subtle 


Tn “Boy to Island” Colin visits the 
island of Faransay, with its rituals of 
legend and lore. When he forgets the 
old piper's warning not to disturb the 
inhabitants with his novice piping, we 
know that fairy-tale retribution will 
follow. The tale has a powerful 
atmosphere; the reader seems to be 
offered, even physically, its symbolic 
properties: 

How long they stood it was not 

P ossible to tell. They felt as if they 
ad always been there. Then across 
them came the darkness of the 
rising, falling moon of that place, 


also extend the reader’s understanding spinning and glittering bleakly. And 
of the reading act itself. Mayne is a w ^en tne darkness had gone they 
fabulator, a storyteller who takes alone, though together, and 

pleasure in the design of his narratives out °f the gathering of fairies, 
and attempts to find more “subtle -n,. ,u a „„ ,, 

correspondences between the reality 3? e , ec - tb f scenery on the 
that is fiction and the fiction that is cbaracters . * s , ev °ked by means of 


that is fiction and the fiction that is 
reality” 


pauses and the use of words such as 
’bleakly", pie reader moves directly 


down their interaction with his texts i^ e re ®* on Mayne s stones have 
so .ha. .hey ren keep ra wi.h .he tl™ l,ndsca P«'- The 
consciousness of his cUVacTe™ 10 rKa " 

r ___ , t, . , . George Macdonald, as if Mayne were 

J am not lost. I know where I am. I linking his tale to an earlier kind of 
don t know where r am is that’s all . . . telling. Perhaps this is how the modern 
The two places she thought of being fabulator presents to his readers the 


/In UlmmUo,, from The Heirs of Tom Brown by babe! Quigty, »hlcl, Is 

reviewed above. 


Horrid tales 


don't know where r am is that’s all . ’ 

The two places she thought of being »««iibuii presents to ms readers tne 
in were Granny’s kitchen and her continuity of the older, orally derived 
own kitchen, but she was somewhere conventions of time and place in 
between, and they were calling her. literature, conventions they may not 
uist is where you don’t know where otherwise encounter in these days of 
Here is. It is something to do with realistic fiction. 

Here, not something to do with „ 

yourself. Passages like this divide Mayne’s 

I’m not lost. This place doesn't know IS?? er L ,nt0 H 108 ? wbo a™ following 
where it is. where his eye leads, and others whosi 

We recognize a Mayne character in j not l?? 1 a P a 8°- Adults, 

trsty, who makes her way with two bo # s u cbUdren 

ts in a bUzzard to hergraLv's on a ftSZS 1 predictable read of 


Edwan, Blishen ~ S5S 

; — Spithre , for erampie: which involves taking to his bed in a sor rmSil p adm « IS often slower, could enjoy the 

Joan Aiken our believing. howeveT bnefly and in dudgeon that has spread Sf tSSr d scovoi 7 f , of reading against the 

A WWikt In ihp nm, SS er S? nleXt p fa « adln «s not to aboSt the house^e^toneS^of 1 P h ««- Those who 

per In Ihe Night rec lu ir ui *bings to be particularly the story's title is also the andpnfniin do take the time the text needs discover 

Gollann. £5.95, fha f u " c ' e Ned might at bis of stones at the top^f^/feTwL P ch L n , Mayn , e a k,nd °] wading ‘bat is a 

0 575 P310 50.' 5^71 rec l ue * t be taken out in his bed Kitty's grandfather savs “rwiRhpH” hiJ i ^ us ?. n °f. means and ends, tne literary 

* an . S“J j!d wartirac TthSiSusTSettS ™ ad H*« ^ m must do for yoursel/ 

1 see nn ominous son of clearing in the order S'S '!m* a ,.h*i!} md0,rtOrm J 1 ' now * ives ' The RaW“ a straight hu^in™ 6 * 1 “ ink ’ “ Ma yne stretches 

literary forest, and a hul In it There's hu c ^- d ^ r , e . n ensure . *bat line of radiant energy" OED) is h«.h b ■ StOI T.. t0 i_ a §° ssamer thinness and 

someone silting In the small garden him ° r .^° CS Mtb P r ? vidin 8 hy Kirety as a driitSne too when sbe f P *- 1S ° U tS . wha { happens next”, he risks 
typing at nn amazing uS S c t J L ■ music he likes - meets a witch-fi|u re in the S now^a^^^ josing all but his most devoted readers 
TalesWritten While ^ouW^ it savs a The . Wltl ' ^ ame s, bke has to deal with the shape it takes in her Ln J ma ? ° f left_branchm 8 sentences 

neat uorice on a pole. Keeping he k^d S?w«“ erS, A an 4. Tf i e Gra P e imagination. The reader! know wffi and continuous tenses. The Celtic lilt is 

ia&KSffflss; sjsasitrtsa!! 
anssb-"® S2S£®fpra —— *»“*■ Brarrffsssfca 

the blood ■ 


-o u.ajsuci in 

Kirsty, who makes her way with two 
cats in a bUzzard to her granny's, on a 
day that has already included the death 
of another cat and her grandfather’s 


taking t 
dudgeon 


Relevant plot or theme may be 
unwilling to i admit that children, whose 

rfi&dinDTCnffAn elAtiMv a a ..IJ i 


readiness no. re SSta tTMIJ phraseT’niorewho 

be particularly the story's title is also the ancient pile IS the h ?, e f e i ext n “ ds dlscove r 
Ned might at his of stones at the top of the fell which a k nd °( reading that is a 


literary forest, and a hul to it The«£ hu T'S: 1 e cn - l !S r EP €nsure . line of radiant energy" is ■ Slo, ? (1 to a §° ssamer thinness and 

someone silting In the small garden him ° r .^° CS Mtb P r ? vid mg by Kirety ns a sidnSne too when sbe ? pi ” S ° U tS . what .^ happens next”, he risks 
typing at nn amazing uS Sc tSL ■ music he likes - meets \vitch-figure in ^thesnowand ! os,n S a11 but his most devoted readers 
TalesWritten While &uWaii savs a The P *Ki Sfirf 1 * 0 ? , wltl ' nam “ bke has to deal with the shape it takes in her LnH ma ? ° f left ‘ branchm 8 sentences 
neat notice on n pole. KeeninEthclcred an i. The Grape jmaglnaUon. The reade7knotwha.il ■^™« | .™ ? ^T>>ltiolllti. 


happening, but is urged to rellnauish a P° re ■ c j l i) an affecting to the 

hold on the real and take on the child’s | aax P en ®J lwd - Even the competent 
clearer perception of the truth. J 0ad ® ver y th(n g have too 

uttie time for the re-readings that 


& ^»bou,^. reduclto ^ TE nCross ■ 


ns temperature, 7 ", •’nr saving 

‘The.™ - rue • : * - taken, funouslv. against the hereafter 

TOurse ) ‘hirteen C'whlle-assed halo-creepers"), and the 
fSS. £ f i T * auapense and [««» rrmtalning castaways settle down 
' n » the Night; 5® de = ,de who should eat whom. 

5£'heare slmpjy tales of revenge, of a Ridiculous; yot It has the robust 

'Wjjjrt 11 * d full*blopded kind. So . fusibility of the most Iqvel-headSl: 
■the punishment of lh c unpleasnhf port of rtalism. ' ■ 

maths teacher, Mias Evans, is noihinc r »»- ' « 

Irci fhart /lanlki .1 > ■ ** ltfl nnrlltl' thit u 


flopping nnd^ho m^rx? but 

probabTy^n’t, a hairy frag with the - StfSE!! poInt out * 

texture of a rotten pear. Relief will be' IE - 8 "* l® ®lt°|tohjSr too mud 
fflvwi by this story to any . imaginative !EL 5 P ut p os0 * As « happens, ti 
, fhlld beset i by any unltnagipS th ? ,«<>ry. Provides so 
instruetpr. -Indeed,, fantasies or mj^ollaneolis human debris 
justified punishment carried otit by 3E es "S fl se P» ra ling out Uni 
barely definable agent? make up £ "SJi Rtid tl 
large P?Tt of, the volume. Joan Alkeii ia [ irrlb h r pasty, 

has a gifr.fbr inventing such agents: 1 it E ^l u D e,, velone of cheerft 
lies fn her ability to surest a hideously v Y h C P n J os f of lae afories are o 
specific vagueness.. fS one slow J JW? b,, t R re » That’s s 
beastly husband gets his come-uppance ?,T °i R P e ? d child whose ait 
from an emanation more beastly than !, r< ? fifoves that walk about 
himself: it’s a sort of bear, but fn fact ; &" Angers. They’re < 
the whole environment, the entire : b ° r ^ d . l o^lhlnk of, those 

atmosphere, becomes furrlly, SiKhWJ 1 “me mMion, 
croshingly bearish . There’s also- much s ° i,ed a« d smeared", 

use of tlie idea of ah apparently good A nA - 

thing turning Into a startlingly bad one: - T.t ■ui^ co ' 1 JP 

for example, The Finder, a metal u ' “ 8 ab oV* a child Who 
image that certainly helps an odious 

schoolboy to track Sown small W0 J 1 i f and Wd,ldor what hej 
treasures that have been filched from f 

° f “ n imPtUSib,y ^ BSTaJ?" *ha. 8 Joan' 
n , „ , . , . . sometimes reminds one . oi 

Occasionally a tale is clearly beyond Andersen. 


Gillian Cross 

The Dark Behind the Curtain 
Oxford. £5.95, • 

0 19-271457 0 

Vivien Alcock 
The Sylvia Game 
Methuen. £5.50. 

0 416 21930 6 

In the^ child’s critical vocabulary 
^rey ranks high among the 


other children the obvious culprit. 
Only the reader knows his Innocence 
and as the author plies on the 

5S?i? « !!/? TO n « - culminating 

jS h 8 ?. ak f d footprint in the paint - ii 
led to the inescapable conclusion that 

W £? ES£ 

S^wasas® 

not one poltergeist but a whole pack, 

SLSSZJff* of w 

She can curdle the blood and at the 
same time, paradoxically, send it 


■ , r ( eveal l be ,a y er s Of crafting and the 
The first story on the book “All th,. 

King’s Men" is quite unexpected K 

impact. It seems to have no gaps in iHp 
text; all is activity , comings antfgom« 
It is as if Mayne, usually so slow is 
showing a turn of speed to shake us out 
of our preconceptions. Here he ex- 
• changes lus oblique impressionism for 
an imitative realism that leaves nothing 
out. Five dwarfs in the service of f 
medieval king, whose wife, their 
protector, has died precede him to his 
winter hunting palace where they 
suffer hunger and indignities that 
outrage their man-sized anger and 
appetites. When the King appears, it is 
clear he will marry the red Burgundian 
Queen who has dwarfs of her own. In 
the end, however, the dwarfs teach 
their betters how to behave, as in the 
best fables, ancient and modern. 

. The tale moves at the rate of the 
intrigue. The reader is dealt a full hand 
of cards and has to learn new rules of 
the story game. (One of the interior 
berets of the story is the card-game the 
dwarfs play.) Yet the pace of the 
narrative is another illusion. Mayne so 
thickens the text that I, for one, read 
even more slowly, as the dwarf 
narrator assumes a point of view the 
reader has to learn to see from. 

Roberto, up on the horse with me, 
was out of the basket at once, had 
the very stone .the youth had shied, 
and flung it back, hard, fast, and 
straight into the still-open laughing 
mouth. Roberto was at the horse’s 
tail and hauling himself up and into 
the basket before the youth looked 
up again after spitting out broken 
teeth and retching up tne stone from 
his gullet. 

It works like Picasso’s repaintings of 
Velasquez’s “Las Meninas," a crowded 
canvas of stories within the story, the 
fabulator’s delight in the conventions 
and boundaries of his craft, to be 
extended or broken as his skill can 
devise. Mayne’s layering of courtly 
romance brings storytelling for old ana 

S together again, a game of 
Jr and high seriousness that 
redefines “literature” as what readers 
can be taught by writers to read. 
However we interpret what Mayne 
does, there is no mistaking his skill in 
teaching his readers, as the best 
tabulators have always done, the 
nature of the art he practises. 


factor common to these two very 
different books. In The Sylvia Came 
we have Emily, child of a feckless 
painter, haunted first by her dread of 
bills and bailiffs, and then by a new fear 
that her unsuccessful father is turning 

art force ry. Equally insecure are her 
two holiday acquaintances, Oliver at 
uie big house with his own bullying 
father, and Kevin the boy at her hotel, 
with other complicated uncertainties. 

TWa book too opens with great 
vltallrif. It has gusto and humour to 
provide welcome relief ■ from the 
sombre recurrent hints of the 
paranormal. •• Miss ' Alcock is 
unsentimental, but there is an 
unmistakable depth of feeling in her 
deft handling of her very human anjJ 
imperfect characters. She is writing of 


wi L-uccriymess in an aooui "total nvo vement" 

slon ®5 ar , e contained w[ iich she tirelessly and oil tori 
tile m cvKmih ' T hat3 ,*? h. Uie, d8 mands7rom her putrid 


nf .iUr “ ,1U c *en tne type 
of school, apart from a mention erf 
homework, and . blazers - This ihi 


contemporary juverjile dialogue rings 
frue, and there is felicity in. the 
descriptive phrasing. 


“J"® fodign, mission on stage, ™ contrast' Vivien Alcock W 

*'1 : ■ Ssaft-SM 


: j . ^ miu win r. 

ever be persuaded to go upstairs. You-, 
wonder and Wdnder what her fear is: I 
and it turns out;to ; be a simple fear of 
death. And she-die*. U has the bleak 


outstanding book for children written 
n- E n gliah, ' has been awarded to 
Robert Westail for his novel The 
Scarecrows (Chatto apd Windus). Also 
no ®ffS^-® r tb ’ 8 award were Bridget 
William and The Hollow Landoy 
Jane Gardam (both published by Julia 
^? a ®Eae B ooks) and Goodnight Mister 
Toni by Mjchefle Magorian (Kestrel). 
A, ne .*>ate .Greenaway Medal, for an 


predecessor (nod neighbour .ip the ■•g33S£ ^foe^ *1 r 

: 1 ; •• 


( Oxford ( University ... Press). Other 
nominations were Tfre Patchwork Cat 
a u!? 3 ? Bayley, Hansel and Greiel by 
Ornwro^ Browne and Sunshine by Jan 


Self-discoveries 


Alan Browiyohn 

Ian Strachan 

The Soutar Retrospective 

Oxford. £5.95. 

Q 19 271464 3 

Now she is sixteen years old and her O 
levels are conveniently over, Kate 
Soutar can decide for herself, and take 
up her artist father's invitation to go to 
Cornwall and help with his 
retrospective exhibition if she wants to. 
Kate’s home is a tenth floor flat in a 
tower block, where there is not much 
romance; and her experience is limited 
by the watchful eye of a too-protective 
mother. Hiese parents, Jane and Dan, 
have been divorced (nothing more 
colourful than sheer incompatibility) 
for almost as long as she can 
remember. To see Dan Soutar 
properly again will be for Kate a 
voyage of discovery. 

Kate has to be. introspective and 
diffident, and yet capable of 
resolution, which makes for some 
awkwardness in the plotting. 7 he 
Soutar Retrospective goes at a fairly 
leisurely pace through some more 
believable, and some less believable, 
Incidents once she has arrived in the 
small Cornish resort where the 
important retrospective is, somewhat 
improbably, to be mounted. Kate is, in 
turn, shocked by her father’s manage 
with the sophisticated Cdline, scarcely 
older than herself, amused by the 
good-hearted David (tinkering with 
old cars between A level and 
university), mystified by Sir Henry, 
David's wealthy yet plebeian father, 
who runs the art gallery, and carried off 
her feet by Rod, a slightly too bizarre 
king of the local rockers. But she learns 
to find her own latent strengths. Ian 
Strachan’s aim appears to be to 
demonstrate a convincing - and a 
consoling - process of self-discovery in 


his adolescent heroine. 

The novel is a brave attempt to 
reconcile, for “older children”, a 
mature adult capacity to stand back 
and judge Kate's handling of her 
dilemmas (the authorial overview) 
with the real attractions of the 
dangerous peer group into which she is 
swept against her will (concession to 
the readers). This is a tricky balance to 
keep; but the understanding, here, of 
an adolescent grappling intelligently, 
in infinite self-doubt, with the complex 
surprises of both an adult and a teenage 
culture, is more than usually subtle. 
The relative suddenness of the 
revelation is credible: by the end, 


fuller knowledge both of life and of 
herself. And yet the narrative path to 
this sensible conclusion follows a 
tortuous and unlikely route. 

Onq fault in the book is its very 
ambitiousness. Mr Strachan gives the 
impression of wanting to wring a moral 
implication out of almost every 
carefiilly-lntroduced character and 
episode. The point about loss, 
loneliness and human interdependence 
did not require to be underlined so 
often, nor was there a need lo set Kate 
in so many uneasy dialogues where 
candid self-assessment is so thoroughly 
- and banally - pursued. Worse, the 
succession of contrived exits and 
entrances by which' characters are 
manoeuvred into the right place at the 
right time, and agarishly melodramatic 
climax from which everyone recovers 
much too quickly and completely, are 
so implausible as to undermine the 
message of the story. The Soutar 
Retrospective might appeal, as was no 
doubt intended, to teenage readers 
caught between divided parents. Its 
helpfulness to them will depend on 
whether they can overlook the 
weaknesses in the plot and 
characterization of this honest and 
well-meaning, yet oddly clumsy, novel. 


Glimpses of the void 


Sarah Hayes 

Robert Westall 
Break of Dark 

Chatto and Windus. £5.50. 
07011 2624 0 


A curious gap exists between novels 
written specifically for teenagers and 
those intended for adult consumption - 
a gap too often filled with the cotton- 
vraol of Georgette Heyer and Agatha 
Christie or nasties of the alien, Dennis 
• Wheatley kind. The sinister ingenuity 


• wneatiey kind. The sinister ingenuity 
of taletellers such as Roald Dahl and 
Ray Bradbury can attract many 
, readers who have come to an end of 
“young adult” books; and it is perhaps 
short stories that most efficiently 
bridge the teenage gulf. 

In his first collection of stories, 
Robert Westall (author of the 
pnze winning The Scarecrows) shows 
himself a master of the art of creating 
aerie presences that can intrude into 
. jp® sunlight of an ordinary day. His 
title Break of Dark is significant, for in 
oach of the five stories something is 
; heard, seen, or felt to have broken 
«»se from its dgrk resting place. That 
■ “■all the stories have in common, for 
their landscapes, characters and the 
nature of the breakout are all quite 
distinct. 

. - Jn the first story a fell walker find9 a 
beautiful girl with an uncanny nose for 
Uroriey. She makes him a millionaire, 
“fing him in return as a stud. In three 
months she gives birth to golden 
FM®ts, and hts job done, attempts to 
: .fdthim. Instead she drives herself, the 
« and a HiBIkm pounds over 
...a cliff; a population explosion of an 
j|]«n master race has been held in 
■; c * ,ec ki fof the moment. 

^ uneasy, friendship of two 
-. '^ U .P' CS with flittering life styles turns 
p FJ^pr.when a joke post card calls 


Father figures 


Jennifer Moody 

Jacqueline Wilson 
Nobody's Perfect 
Oxford. £5.95. 

0 19 271463 5 

Tim Kennemore 
Wall of Words 
Faber. £5.25. 

0 571 11856 9 

To lose one parent, said Lady 
Bracknell, may be regarded as a 
misfortune, but she made no 
distinction between the loss of a father 
and the loss of a mother. For a teenage 
girl, her relationship with her father 
can be one of the most formative in her 
life, and his absence may cause much 
grief. Both Sandra in Nobody's 
Perfect and Kim i n Wall of Words have , 
in their different ways, lo come la 
terms with this deprivation. It is 
interesting that both books take it for 
granted that it is better to have no 
father than a weak or inadequate one. 

Nobody's Perfect is Jacqueline 
Wilson's first novel, but there is 
nothing tentative about her choice of 
theme. Sandra, her shy and awkward 
fifteen-year-old heroine, is illegitimate 
and has never known her father. Her 
mother, who had a hard time bringing 
Sandra up, has subsequently married 
the unlikeable Stan and produced the 
apple of Stan's eye, Sandra's step- 
sister. From a few words of description 
of her real father, Sandra builds up a 
fantasy figure of sensitivity and 
erudition, and dwells, with her writer's 
imagination, on the intimacy of the 
relationship they might have. Helped 


by Michaef, a bright, pert sparrow of a 
thirteen-year-old, Sandra sets out over 
the summer holidays to track down her 
real father. Of course, she finds him to 
be cowardly, mendacious, and 


uncreative - a middle-aged moneyed 
advertising executive; of course, 
having found him she can, and does, 
dismiss him. 

Jacqueline Wilson writes with clarity 
and perception. She almost manages to 
overcome the problem of having a first- 
person heroine, who often behaves 
with teenage surliness and 
insensitivity, yet always perceives with 
tolerance and affection. By far the best 

K art of this book is idiosyncratic 
fichael; undersized, overbrained, 
perky and pushy, he is a believable 
and, against the odds, completely 
likeable eccentric. That he is the right 
companion for Sandra, despite 
disparities of age and size, is soon 
heartwarmingly clear, and their 
bookish activities are entertaining and 
imaginative. Although the plot is not 
particularly original and the pace not 
always maintained, the characters are 
for the most part convincing and their 
perplexities real ones. 

Wall of Words is Tim Kennemore 's 
third novel, and is as different from her 
first two, The Middle of the Sandwich 
and The Fortunate Few , ns they are 
unlike each other. More ambitious in 
scope, more complex in plot. Wall oj 
Words is about a family of four 
daughters, the youngest seven-year- 
old Anna, Kerry, Frances and heroine 
Kim, Ihe eldest, aged thirteen. Their 
confident, outgoing mother works to 
support them, as their father has 
moved away from the family while he 
writes a block-busting novel set in 
Russia. His daughters visit him from 
time to time and he them, if he 
remembers. Kim adores her father, 
sharing with him many interests and a 
turn of mind, and she looks forward to 
the time when the book will be 
completed and he will return home. 
The period of Walt of Words is the 
summer holidays. It is a time of events 
and discoveries: precocious Anna gets 
herself li£ard and reheard on local 
radio; Kim's affectionate concern for 


TLS JULY 23 1982: 


Kerry's school phobia is resolved when 
Kerry is diagnosed as dyslexic; finally, 
Kim becomes sadly aware that her 
father will never return. He has never 
completed anything in lus life, cannot 
face responsibility and is not wanted 
back by his wife. 

Ms Kennemore has a light and 
entertaining style, only occasionally 
marred by facetiausness, and she 
catches neatly the warmths and 
tensions of a close-knit family life. The 
monstrous Anna is perhaps treated 
with more tolerance than one might 
expect, but generally the girls wrangle 
and care for each other in a pleasantly 
recognizable fashion. The only factor 
that jars in an otherwise very enjoyable 
book is Ihe conspicuousness of the 
“public information” content. For 
example, the symptoms and treatment 
of dyslexia, the need for respect as well 
as love in a relationship, the 
importance of not having children in 
order to cement an unsteady marriage, 
are all spoken of in terms that do not 
seem appropriate to Ihe person saying 
them, une tins an uneasy feeling that 
one is being preached at, especially as, 
with the exception of Kerry’s dyslexia, 
none of the didactic points made is In 
any way intrinsic to the plot. The 
reader may raise an eyebrow loo nt the 
apparent valuation of a genius-level IQ 
as nothing more than the means of 
coming second in class in all subjects 
with very little effort. 

Young Writers 23rd Year (190pp. 
Heinemann. Paperback £2.95. 0 435 
13412 4) contains sixty-three of the 
award-winning entries from the 1981 
W. H. Smith Young Writers’ 
Competition. The competition, which 
was previously known as the Children's 
Literary Competition has been held 
annually since 1959. It invites poems, 
short stories and descriptive pieces * 
from young writers under sixteen. This 
collection is illustrated by drawings and 
paintings by children. 



; foe! dead a trio of disagreeable 
r 'First it jg just the smell Of 

j; Alice and' Aunty Loo, then the 

■" 9? , asthmatic breathing. It 

f - necQrues clear that these , interlopers 
,? foe manifestation of,: an 




unconscious hatred that exists between 
the two husbands. The reluctant 
compassion of one only just saves the 
life of the other and exorcize the ghosts 
of an unhappy childhood. Another 
story with more than a. whiff of M. R. 
James about it concerns a keen modem 
young vicar whose city-centre church is 
empty of worshippers, except on the 
nignt the verger goes to the door of the 
crypt to admit the congregation. 

The longest and most substantial 
story - more the stuff of novels - is 
“Blackham’s Wimpey". a fine 
description of the life of a Second 
World War Wellington bomber crew. 
The tale is told in the argot of the 
wireless pp- at once dispassionate and 
frenetic. The desperate need for family 
relations within a group of. men 
confronting death in everv move; the 
claustrophobia, panic and terror that 
lie behind the macho banter: the hys- 
teria that hovers over night-flying - aU 
contribute to the horror of the deat h of 
a Junkers pilot whose screams continue 
to haunt the intercom of Blackham's 
Wellington. Each time S-sugar goes 
out, the events of Leutnant Gfcblen s 
flame-consumed death are re-run 

over the radio, and the plane returns 
unmarked bearing . a ; crew tpat is 
crazed, dead, or at the least utterly j 
demoralized. Gehlen dead destroys 
more men than ever he did alive. 

Robert Westall’s robust style and 
settings have a solidity about them that 
makes the intrusion from the dark all 
the more uncomfortable. His final 
story concerns Sergeant Nice, pn 
undemanding sea : ffont duty. When he 
tracks down mysterious thefts to a 
memorial horse trough which appeara 
to absorb objects leftln it. he knows he 
will be the laughing stock of the, force. 
The Sergeant makes futile attempts to 
destroy the horse frough, but Jus 
dreams are invaded by silvery aliens 
and his waking by a great sbootm^star, 
“You should have left us alone , ne 
mutters, “Graymouth’s not jrour sort 
,of placp . It’s a family ns°rt- 

The facade of stolid reality and the 
■ e iis_u na Hinp« nf nrdinarv people 


Handbooks 

Marvellous reference books for the young 
enthusiast — packed with information* 
pictures, charts and diagrams. 

Young Photographer's Handbook* 

History Around Us« Outdoor Handbook# 

Round the World Handbocik«Salling Handbook* 
Seashore Naturalist’s Handbook* 

Young Air Havener's Handbook* 

Young Angler’s Handbook*Young Birdwatcher* 
Young Astronomer’s Handbook* 

Young Cyclist’s Handbook* ' 

Young Naturalist’s Handbook* 

Young Rider's Handbook* 

Young RoadTVaveller’s Handbook* ^Am\ I 
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Fiction and Picture Books 


Make YferOwhCircus 


Peter Alfaenger 


. glimpse of the vold. Mr wcsimi^quits 

to piaster over the crack, but the dark 
lingers on. 


How do you juggle? Do acrobat Its? Make lion" outfits? From the smallest flea to the Big Top 
self, this lively action-packed picture book explains exactly how to make your own circus. • 
as a group activity. Ideal for use with fronds, or at school. £5-95 '. •' 

One Way lb Rome Mary McCaffrey 

Hughle sfows away bn a luggernaut boumj lor Rome, on a mission to find a dying 

man's school companion .. . Mary McCaffrey's exciting story of a . !“ 
young toy's frightening and strenuous journey, which leads 

eventually, end to Hughie's great 'surprise. ! ..'7 , - 

to the Pope hlm&tf. £4.95 . : 

Jon’s Moon Carme Sole Vend r ell 

. Delicate, evpcatlve Illustrations capture the wistful spirit .< 
and haunting symbolism' of the story of jonfc search for his 
fisherman fathers 'spirit; lost ip a gale (it sea-, . . . • i 

A picture book b! unusual power. '1 naplred by the island 
of Minorca. £4.95 


The Best in Books 



for Children 


Furoival House, 14 -IS High HoLboxri. London WC1V 6BX 
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Beyond chi ldhood Undiluted apprehension 

_ . . n.'iuirm nf ti'iiv r»„i: r ■ 


David Rees 

Aidan Chambers 

Dance on my Crave 

Bodfey Head. £4.25. 

0 370 30366 U 

The immediate questions that come to 
rrnnd after reading this book are: for 
whom is it intended, and who is goine 
to buy it? Like the same authors 
Breaktime it is, linguistically, an adult 
novel of some difficulty - a piece of 
verbal fireworks (Ziiulel out of 
Salinger, anglicized, with touches of 
Dylan Thomas) that I, personally, 
found ‘rotating and self-indulgent, 
though others will, mi doubt, praise it 
ns drizzling and breath-taking. No 
sixteen-ycar-old fit is a first-person 
narration lever spoke with such mature 
precision, .so many upt literary 
quotations, so many felicitous puns: ft 
is Aidan Chambers s voice, not that of 
P 1 * central character; who, 
incidentally, has the same voice ns the 
second mam character -• no attempt is 
made in the dialogue to distinguish 
between Barry and Hal, whose speech 
is (iresomely unnatural, all clever 
reiinrlee, quotes and bits of quotes and , 
misplaced American-derived slnng. it ( 
is likely to be beyond ninety-nine per 
cent of the teenage readers for whom it , 
is presumably intended. j 

‘ The subjecl matter is also a problem . ' 
It is the story of a love affair between r 
two people of the same sex, and E 
aiuipugh there ore some coy sexual c 
euphemisms that no gay person would r* 
ever use .Aidan Cham bers is not afra id u 
jo i describe what happens in bed. Well, m 

1 infirAllahltr uinlnAmn ^ ■ r 


pnvnnn of Hal’s feelings for and 
cornuiilnicnt to Barry are vivid and 
real, and equally convincing is Hal’s 
rage and sense of let-down when he 
realizes, after Barry has spent the night 
with a Norwegian au pair girl, that nis 
lover wants something n lot more 
casual than he can offer. And good, 
too, is the fact that while writing about 
homosexual love (he author does not 
neglect sex, (as Deborah Haulzigdid in 
Hey, Doitface! ) Bui the subject matter 
makes one wonder who is going to read 
this book? It should have a place on rhe 
shelves uf every seconaary school 
-M ar ?» bul * douhl very notch that it 
will. Homosexuality still makes too 
many teachers wonder what the 


parents will think. My own novel In the 
Tent provides a useful illustration - not 
bought by any school library in 
Cornu/all m r . i_ 


IIUIUI* in 

Cornwall, in .Somerset kept under lock 
kcv. in sonic London schools available 
only to sixth-formers. Yet it has sold 
pretty well in gay bookshops and 
through the mail order pages of Gav 
News. Which is probably wfmt will 
happen to Dance on my Grave. 


\ Patricia Craig 

Nina Bawden 
Kept in (he Dark 
Gollancz. £5.50. 

0 575 03113 1 

The domestic emergency, usually 
involving illness in a parent, is a 
standard device in juvenile fiction for 
getung the children of (he family into 
an unaccustomed setting where alarms 
and misadventures can suitably occur. 
The leading characters are often 
parked on eccentric relatives whom, 
due to some long-standing estrange- 
ment, they now meet for the first time. 
A runaway daughter, an 
unadvantageous marriage, and pig- 
headedness on the part of one or both 
her parents, will likely emerge as the 

C3IIICPC of ika nM fnm.l.i ___l m . 


to endear themselves to the standoffish 
old couple, in the interest of 
reconciliation and prospective emo- 
tional expansiveness. They may do this 
by means of culeness (though this 
particular trait has no credibility for a 

nrpcAnf.rlaii 


1 thoroughly welcome a novel for and 
about homosexual or bisexual 
teenagers, because it is time this most 
ignored and taboo of subjects had a 
H°P er Pj«* in young adult literature, 
the middle section of the book is 
extremely well done. The intensity and 


; T,1C r esl of the novel is nothing like 
as good as the middle section. The 
minor characters are two-dimensional 
cut-outs or caricatures, and much of 
the storyline is wildly improbable. Hal 
disguised as a girl going to view Barry’s 
corpse in the morgue - Barry, after the 
final quarrel, is killed in a motor-bike 
accident - and being unmasked, 
indeed, practically undressed in a fight 
with the morgue attendant, is one of 
many scenes that are way over the top. 
Buried somewhere in this book is an 
excellent novel, but, as in Breaktime, 
Aidan Chambers doesn’t seem to 
understand the word excess. Dance on 
my Grave is all too often hysterical, at 
. ® r pitch. In language and in 
incident: a great pity.Trecaime with a 
more sclf-cntical, cooler approach it 
could h ave been first-rate. 

Dnvta Rees’s The Milkman's on his 
Way has rwrenlly been published by the 
Pay Men’s Press £2.50. 0 907 040 12 8 


causes of the old family quarrel. The 
daughter, the mother ofthe present set 
of children, will have taken up with 
someone unsuitable, in the rigid 
parents’ view, on nccount of his 
profession (artistic) and financial 
prospects (poor). She wiil have made 
“ cr and never regretted lying on 
it. Nothing but desperation will now 
oring her to ask a favour - child- 
mmdmg - of the unrelenting old pair. • 

The grandnarenfs hnwam. ,.~n 


The grandparents, however, will 
prove less unrelenting than their 
behaviour over the years has 
suggested. It will be up to the children 


spirit. Whatever the requisite quality, 
tney will manifest it in the course of 
coping with some further emergency or 
[ bother which afflicts the grandparents 
in their turn. Things, after some close 
shaves and unanticipated pickles, will 
. end satisfactorily for everyone. 

Nina Bawden, who took a different 
story-book ploy (the father wrongly 
accused of theft) and used it to 
exceptionally good effect in The 
Peppemint Pig, now does the best she 
can with the unoriginal incidents 
outlined above. She has several 
advantages over earlier users of this 
particular plot - terseness, edginess, 
scorn for the highly artificial dangers to 
which children in books were 
traditionally exposed. The danger that 
looms over inoffensive Noel, stormy 
Clara and posing Bosie (who plays the 
baby and the family chef as it suits him) 
in Kept ui the Dark is genuine enough, 
and the author makes no bones about 
communicating a thoroughly undiluted 
sense of apprehension, rising at 
moments to panic..The family contains 
another grandson, David, a fat young 
man. stupid almost to the point of 
psychopathy, who imposes himself on 
the household. David’s threatening 
friendliness is not to be resisted. The| 


: c bildren, taken in at first, and guilty of 
some significant indiscretions, Hon 
Peering to their cousin’s inS 
relish for nappy family life - for theold 

Sown '' of ““*• <K mud, L 

rh JteSi* flre l ome ^consistencies in 

^ Th« k ’ an 1 some ^plausibilities 

sW-sAtES 

brother (David s father)? David is a 
satisfactorily frightening fW 
because of his unpredictability and 
constant need of placation; but we are 
kept quite in the dark about how he 
manages to survive on his own (his 
visits to his grandparents are relatively 
infrequent). Nina Bawden is too 
accomplished an author to write 
anything resembling “case-history" 
stones, out in this novel there are one 
or two gestures in that direction, 
social problem” fiction is all very 
well, but was it really necessary to 
lumber poor Bosie with so unpalatable 
a defect as thieving - safely in the past 
or not? f“I stopped stealing last 
m y birthday", he rather 
pertly, announces). And did the author 
nave to lnvlovehim in an escapade that 
verges on delinquency in order to 
effect a suitable outcome for her story? 
These are trifling obstacles in an 
exhilarating course, but they get in the 
way of complete enjoyment of the 
narrative. 


Cultures on other terms 


Dominic Hibberd 


Malcolm J. Bosse 
G anesh 


I Summer reading from 

Heinemann Young Books 

' ffifti'KSS, Doagto.mil 

■™«2TOHMI 

ssasRsa, iSrr 51 - 

434928852- *£ 4 . 95 . 

(Wen Grant J ' ” • . 
the LILY PICKLE 
BAND BOOK' 1 

, oiPolSll^ nny ^ llromlheBu > h “r yd&kTTmkM 

OuLl and Knock and \ /‘PV} 

Waif. Chirpy Lily tells about the / i V-Avw 3 J/ fj(\ 

farfraHon of getting a ' 

children's band together,' . II Iff 

43.4941379 £ 4.95 / • jM 1 

OLD FRIENDS IN NEW STORIES 

A BAD SPELL FOR 
THE WORST WITCH 
JillA^rphy: 

Mtdfed Hubble Starts another 
'■ term at Miss Cackle's Academy 

'MV- , fncreriotoug 

results than ever. . 

07286 57633 £ 4.50 

^ CHARGE ^ 

Michael Bond k/U. v ■ 

A brand new collection of y : . 

stories about that cfeilghtfuify . 




[ As numerous exhibitions in Britain are 
at present reminding us, it is time we 
took India on her own terms. Inner 
strength is one of the things Indians 
believe they can teach us, but 
Hinduism is hard to take seriously at" 
first: with its bizarre gods and infinite 
confusion. Malcolm Bosse’s book 
offers a way. of approach. Take 
» for example, the fat, rather 
Flastaman elephant-headed god: it is 
hard to believe that many Indians 
venerate this extraordinary figure. Yet 
he is the Overcomer of Obstacles: a 
itde reverenefe to him might be worth 
trying U might even make the 
authorities route the new bypass 


i — : — er- iiuiuuui gcr anve-in 

instead of through Jeffrey's family 


home. Or perhaps the little bronze idol 
which he brought with him from India 
is no more powerful than the iron 
weathercock which his great- 
grandfather placed on the house long 
ago; two symbols from two very 
different cultures but each signifying 
™?,.« nU T ni SL y and ® twn 8 t b ofhurnan 
both CS ackn °wedges them 

In some ways, Ganesh is a standard 
story about a fourteen-year-old loner 
who has to settle into a new school, but 
A T,S e JnterertlM variations. The 
first third of the book is set in south 
India, where Jeffrey’s American 
parents have devoted their lives to 
helping the poor. When the narrative 
opens , his mother is dead and his father 
” d W There are informative 
descriptions of Indian life and customs 
culnrinating in , a grim crematioS whTch 
Jeffrey insists on watching an 

unTOnventional act which marfe him 

SM a [ 16 u. n the ““"try he had 
t0 b « h,s °wn- He then goes to 
’f Wh n re J 15 aunt sti11 ^es in 
fpmf Si ai ? ly house; the spiritual 
?\ eets the strengths of 
the New World. With his Indian 


mannerisms, he is regarded as an 
oddity at first, but by the time the 
Uireat to the house comes he has won a 
few friends. Under his trained 
guidance, they mount a hunger-strike, 
not the messy game it tends to be in the 
’Vest but a discipline regulated by the 
principles of Yoga. The power which, 
according to Bosse, drove the British 
from India, proves strong enough to 
win this smaller battle. 

This is an absorbing book, written 
without frills by an American who 
knows and respects India (the 

i inappropriate mosque on the oust 
acket may not be his fault). A Midwest 
1 ign school kid who read It attentively 
would see himself in perspective and 

wmilrl naf »L _u£_ 


encountering fife in small-town 
America. Too many children’s books 
condemn the materialism of modern 
culture and offer no alternative; this 
one neither condemns nor urges 
alternatives but brings the ancient 
message that strength comes from 
within, whatever culture you happen to 
belong to. . 


■ Elaine Moss 

Mary Mrlwood 
T he Watcher Bee • 

Deutsch £4.50. 

0 233 974 32 6 „ 

M elW00d ’ I s a writer for young 

Kl VfXi? aChr f, niSm ’ 

(974) confirms mv belief that she is one 

that her.pBbllshSVrrn^ urgfu 


“ °, r P han » Is lovingly cared 
for by an uncle and by an aunt who is 
& Proud registrar of their little 
Nottinghamshire village. The family is 
.not monied but respectable. “What we 
wire wasn’t called ‘poor’” saw K 
"it was called '(SrefoP S ^ 
.regarded as a virtue;” But when 
Denham Lucie and her 
beautiful daughter Zoe come to take 

t 0m society in Kate's 
village they disturb the 1 values of the 
community. Kate, sepinn k» u«_i 


misinterpreted the last word: “Letmea 
partaker, not a watcher be" - whence 
O 1 ® hflO’ .Fbr the book is about Kate, 
painfully - yet humorously, stoically, 
philosophically - casting off the role of 
Catcher bee" and emerging, clever, 
positive and sometimes ill at ease, into 
a full “partaker”. 

Mary Melwood’s direct unvarnished 
style reminds one of Flora Thompson’s 

/ SJrlrrlM /i B_i» > _ 


uK-y aisruro the' value* nf V i , inwiysun 9 

community. Kate, swina lo Candleford , of Spike 

friend ana teasing Challenner rholr 118 Reuben's Corner, for although 

;(he-bdy-next-doOT, The Watcher Bee is a novel not an 


Jffnun 1 


experiences elenuif verities? Mary 
■ A^i W r 0 n Dd pCr8 ^ des ,hat ‘hey are^ 


b„ L ' iimi * nfi watcher 


SSjjfflS about th ® children’s bool 
Rachels wd 

isrs-sy 




■'LeaRut 

Londoi 


ooox House, 45 Bast Hill 

rilrf -fvC® 2QZ. The Sure fnr 3i p '‘ u,, ?^ cu ¥* •■MtWMDe ex m Diiion 
S& n i B .^ k8 ' als0 publish^ w ^J j )rovlde competitions drawing and 
annotated list of aSthora readingareas forchildreh andadisplay 
««iuonj .ana of artwork from the lw%w ’ . 


. The Watcher Bee is a novel not an 
autobiography, it springs from the 
same vein of honest recollection qf a 
rural way of fife no longer with us. 

illustrators who are prepared to speak 
* 0 . groups of children or to 
organizations. The Authors and 
illustrators List gives brief notes on the 
subjects, areas and 

interest ed^’ an ^ t " E a 8 c ran 8 e they are 

This year’s Children’s Books of the 
Year exhibiUoii- wiU be held at the 

V *®9 0k League from August 
^W..' As well as' displaying three 
hundred of the best children’s woks to 
ha'-PubliShed ;th 1982; , the exhibjtion 


: , .j' '; K '. 


* * : 
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; ana of artwork' ■ from the bpoks. • 1 
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Rain dancers 


Galen Strawson 

Jan Mark 
A quarius 
Kestrel. £5.95. 

Q7226 57935 

Viaer is the aquarius of Aquarius - the 
water-bringer. But his name, a 
shortening of “water diviner", is little 
more than a term of abuse in the misty, 
sodden village where he grows to 
manhood, where grass grows in the 
sheep's wool ana the people are 
nicknamed the Webfeet. 

Universally reviled, Viner dreams of 
a place where his divining skills might 
be of some use. A traveller raises nis 
hopes, telling of a land where water is 
prized and tne king must dance for 
rain; and one wet dawn he slips away 
from the village, taking the path that 
no traveller ever takes, “Over the Top" 
and out of the mist and rain, into tne 
sun and a series of troubles and trials— 
that eventually lead him to the palace 
of the Rain King the traveller told of. a 
king whose name is Morning Light. 

In that land a man becomes king by 
proving his ability to make rain by 
dancing. Morning Light first danced 
two years ago, and the palace 
courtyard was under water before he 
was done; he was wed to the queen 
before the week was out. But that was 
two years ago, and it has hardly rained 
since, despite his daily dancing. Viner 
comes into his own, plotting the course 
of subterranean streams, detecting the 
best sites for new wells, proceeding like 
a saviour round the villages and towns 
of the realm. 

And then the complications begin. 
The queen bears a daughter, and many 
la the palace want her to marry Viner 
straightaway, making hint king and 
dispensing with the ineffectual 
Morning Light. Viner is ambivalent, 
wanting the crown but attached to 
Morning Light - indeed he appears to 


?L ha v! f ! n J°Y e with h 'm- Various plans 
are hatched and bungled, and the 
complications complicate; Viner and 

Mnmlnf M. end “P on the "in with 
, 8 L,gh r S b ? by daughter and a 
few not very firm friends. 

Viner has grasped Morning Light’s 
true nature. He is not only not a rain 
dancer, he is the cause of the drought 
upon the land; his dancing puts the 
clouds to flight. Clearly he belongs 
down m Vmer’s dank village, just is 
Viner belongs in the palace of the rain 
king. Viner intends to get him there by 
hook or by crook, and by hook and 
crook _ he _ does so, . mercilessly 
exploiting his love for his daughter. 

This is a well-made tale on the 
whole, with much good descriptive 
detail, good overall structure and some 
nicely humorous effects, especially 
early on. But the ending is 
unsatisfactory; there is too much bad 
blood between Viner and Morning 
Light, too much is unresolved. Viner Is 
hard to identify with, inspiring neither 
liking, nor sympathy, nor respect. His 
occasional good impulses are just that- 
impulses, and both he and Morning 
Light are implausibly childish, sulky, 
thoughtless and ungracious. It would, 
certainly, be very dull if all children’s 
stories were morally as black and white 
as 77ie Lord of the Rings, but Viner's 
positively neurotic changes of moral 
mood prevent one from forming any 
sense of him as a real person. 
Altogether he is a very strange 
character to find in a children's story. 

Nevertheless, the basic idea of 
Aquarius is a good one; there are some 
compelling moments. Perhaps the best 
indication of how good it is is the 
disappointment one feels when Jan 
Mark does not make more of Viner's 
aquarian progress round the parched 
realms of the rain king; one very much 
wants to hear more about the divining 
and the digging, the first water in the 
deepening trenches, the dry-lipped 
peasant astonishment, the wells and 
the gratitude; this is an opportunity 
missed. 


Breaking out 


Nowhere Bear 


I'm a nowhore bear, a threadbare bear 
A ruined bruin, Monsieur Misfire 
With 8 moth-eaten coat, a buttony stare 
And a blent of a growl that’s beyond repair. . . 

Oh it Isn't fair, It isn't fair, 

I have my pride and I do still care 
That I seein rather less than debonair. 

So my only hope is I'll find somewhere 
Before I surrender at last to despair 
An old acquaintance, some kind confrfire 
From the days when we both had a lot more hair. 
Who will tBke me up in his arms and declare - 
You're a still very cuddly nowhere hear. 


John Mole 


Tom Shippcy 

Monica Hughes 

Ring-Rise Ring-Set 

Julia MacRae Books. £5.95 
0 86203 069 2 

H. M. Hoover 

This Time of Darkness 

Methuen. £5.50. 

0 416 21770 2 

“As one who long in populous city pent 
.... Milton's line describes the 
heroines of both these books. Liza’s 
escape, in Monica Hughes’s Ring-Rise 
Ring-Set is from the city of the Techs, 
where she is first discovered slamming 
down the winter shutters which will 
keep out the cold (and the short 
daylight) of the new Ice Age creeping 
down on Canada; the world she 
escapes to is that of the Eskimoes. or 
Ekoesas her people call them, who live 
in more natural style. Aniy, in H. M. 
Hoover’s The Time of Darkness, is in 
worse plight both physically and 
emotionally, for the rain she thinks she 
hears on page one is only a broken pipe 
up-level, and when she wins through 
after many trials to the fabulous ’’level 
eighty’’, she finds that it is only a more 
comfortable cell of a mental prison, 
inhabited by adults who still say There 
is no beyond . . . I'm old and 1 know”. 


However she too breaks out, and the 
land she breaks out to is also a paradise 
where people work with hands not 
brains, and all purposes are clear. 

Rebellion against the way things 
arc? Wish-fulfilment for city children? 
The two books are different enough to 
evade the charge of “formula” writing. 
Ring-Rise ffnig-Sc/ opts for the strategy 
of having a heroine whom it is rather 
hard to like. At times she is just “the 
naughtiest girl in the school", for ever 
borrowing hair-ribbons and having 
people say “Really, Lizn!" This 
escalates, though, to n neatly-drawn 
adolescent selfishness, as she wheedles 
John the Tech into showing her how to 
hide in an expedition sled, and - after 
being stranded on the ice - docs the 
same lo Namoonie the Eko to bring her 
back. We are asked, just the same, to 
forgive her carelessness for her 
generosity; and this is where the book’s 
ambition shows and fails. The big 
scenes are where Liza faces up to the 
authorities of her world and tells them 
they must not melt the snow and 
destroy the Gkocs' habitat just to keep 
the Northern hemisphere free of ice. 
There must be another way; the 
scientists will have to “look a little 
harder". There is something naive in 
this assumption that all problems have 
nice answers. Science fiction ought to 
do better than |>ony stories. 

This Time of Darkness is less 
relaxed. Its heroine, Amy, has learnt 


Modes and modules 


Colin Greenland 

Jamila Gavin 

Double Dare and other stories 

Methuen. £3.95. 

0 416 21540 8 

Nicholas Fisk 

Sweets From a Stranger and other SF 
stories 

Kestrel. £4.95. 

Q 7226 5759 5 

Robert Swindells 

The Wheaton Book of Science Fiction 
Stories 

Wheaton. £3.95. 

0 08 026425 5 i 


Science fiction and the supernatural 
are modes of writing that displace, 
defy, and unsettle reality. They 
supplement the mundane - by 
entertaining possibilities of extension. 
There is another world behind the wall, 
there is another society at the bottom 
of the rubbish chute, there is a past 
which remains in the present. With the 
current dominance or social realism in 
children’s fiction such fantasies may 
seem not quite the thing, but their 
extra dimension can allow a good look 
beyond the old confines of the nursery, 
or the tenth-floor flat. In Jamila 
Gavin’s “Over-The-Log" black 


Charlie jumps off a swing at the bomb- 
site and finds himself back at the 
mansion that used to stand there. The 
merchant's children take him for a 
runaway slave. Gavin's visionary 
protagonists inhabit an England of 
transience and urban decay, but 
compared with the poverty of India or 
the horror of the Second world War, 
their environment is presented as quite 
■ comfortable, even friendly. In these 
stories imbalances are redressed, 
lasses restored, so that, although her 
scope is .wide, Gavin’s world seems 
strangely circumscribed. . 

The children in Nicholas Fisk's 
stories are loudly and firmly embedded 
in their cultures, but Fisk Is less 
interested than Gavin in 
environments. Instead, he uses the 
equipment of SF, the robots, dreatn- 
mocnines and aliens (hostile oi 
angelic), to exercise the sympathetic 
imagination by express! ns now things 
look from • the other side. An alien 
victim whose keepers supply the wrong 
sorts of food and air; a defective robot 
which comes to understand that Its 
owner’s daughter is tormenting it; a 
colloquy of video-games which adore 
their player because he is "so 
In Circuit” with them: SF is full of these 
shiny surfaces, and Fisk exploits them 
all. His reflections are as moral as 
Gavin’s though less didactic. He 
demonstrates that being good or even 
being crafty can get you nowhere, 
while success can be the result of mere 
luck or sheer aggression . Fisk's images 
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not to be naughty because the camera 
always sees and tjie computer records. 
She is careful to score “mid-normal" in 
the tests in the learning centre, she 
never finishes first, and when she 
emerges to the streets of rats, grime 
and crazies, she knows how to avoid 
attention. She can do one thing, 
though, which she shouldn't, and that 
is read. Ms Hoover writes like someone 
who has seen the predictions about 
programmed learning and found them 
profoundly unconvincing. In several 
scenes she shows Amy’s literacy 
carrying her through by giving her free 
access to information; Amy carries 
away with her Axel, the boy whose 
contribution is certain knowledge that 
lin spite of what the computers say) 
there is a world outside. 

This book's theme, indeed, is how 
information degenerates with lime and 
transmission: tne trouble is not what 


people don't know, it's what they do 
know that’s just plain wrong. It is a 
useful iden for anyone to grasp, and 
dramatized well in scenes ofsucccssive 


breakout, whether from t|ic casual 
pursuit of the lower levels, the 
impersonal politeness of the city's 
infallible, stupid computers, or the 
devolved crazies qf the surface. The 
Time of Darkness could be compared 
with Wells's Time Machine', in It the 
Morlocks escape. This is good science 
fiction at any level, making only the 
appropriate concessions tor young 
readers. 


are flatter and more garish, handled 
more c&nnily, perhaps more callously, 
than Gavin’s with the effect that some 
stories look as if they would rather be 
comic strips. They probably gain from 
the direct appeal to a reader by 
describing fantasies that eleven-year- 
olds really hnve. 

Robert Swin dells’s stories are. far 
more traditional science fiction than 
either Fisk’s or Gavin's. “Time- 
machine” is about a young journalist 


' beneficiaries are foiled by an ola man’s 
last invention; “A Gnaw of Rats" 
Envisages human civilization toppled 
by just that. It is almost surprising not 
to find credit byelines tor earlier 

K aronces in Galaxy or The 
izine of Fantasy and Science 
Fiction, from the 1950s, say. In fact as 
science fiction these stories seem old- 
fnshioned, self-contained iiule puzzles, 
extrapolations or nightmares, whereas . 
Gavin acknowledges the moral 
sensitivity and Fisk the symbolic 
possibilities that the- genre has been 
developing more recently. If 
Swindello stories do not involve the 

C reader’? experience so 
ilalely, they do offer the best 
introduction here to science fiction 
itself. A reader who is already 
developing a taste for the logical 
exaggerations, benign apocalypses, 
ten-mting transformations, or even just 
the dizzy heroics of SF will find more in 
this collection than in either of the 
others. 


C hoos e Methuen Children^ Books 

^ J THE ZOO GOES TO FRANCE . 

' & ^ —tne best 0*^1^ : 

Jrl __ (phaos reigns when Silas. Ihe zoo-keeper, lakes all his animals on 

Hk • . ^ holiday. Threatening lo lake the misbehaving animals home, they 

Ifl ^ || HI HlP'l acddentallyslumble across* bank robbery and lhe animals show what 

(WKE/ $a KTe *$6&lW9' 

‘ J|mw v reading THE PERSIAN carpetstory 

*1 1 1 j i A l ^ Jaques Cadry and Barbara Ker Wilson . 

Illustrated by NyorieBungey 

• TU/p fittie girls in a poor Iranian (amlly save lhe day when the merchants' 

• PICTURE BOOKS dKtdfUhep can Ihe^autilul hand-woven wrpets on ■ 

NOW ONE FOOT, NOW THE OTHER ' Mb. ^ 

Tomiede Paola - . • r . 

Jhkmovifwandperceplive story tells of the way In which a child helps MY NAUGHTY LITTLE SISTER ■■ '."i 

- J®8randfather to recover from a stroke, as he gradually re-leaches him Hardback £3.50 416 J 3100 X Paperback 9Qp 41622010X ■ 

: ! ^r b ?JiwSf^^^ Bylau9hlhln ' aS ‘ th MY NAUGHTY LITTLE SISTER’S FRIENDS 

• ^ oe-atu* Hardback £3 60 416131107 ' PaperbackWp 416220207. 

DorothyEdwM?ls . 

■ V^en a notorious jewel thief Weak the family dlarnondsandabdiK^ Illustrated by Shirley Hu ghes . ... . . 


FICTION 


THE SYLVIA GAME 

■-« Vivien Alcock , , • .;V ' - >. 

The mysterious 'business' that takes Emily and her painter father to ' 
Dorset, leads to an unusual adventure In which Emily becomes 
, Involved with an old stately home and Its impoverished family 
Atmosphere, humour ancTsuspense are combined In Vivien Alcock s 

: £’5 n £>0^ ri ^ 41621^06 £ ^ erTea£ ^ erS ' 

CRISP TWINS ADVENTURES 
THE WRECK FINDERS 

Hardback £3.95/Poperbdck9$p : . 

416&6303, 416246400 - ■ 

THE ANIMAL RESCUERS ■ , . . ' y 

Hardback £3. 95fpapetback9Sp 1 ,, 

. 41624610.9 . 4/6246206 

JuliaDobson ; ‘ ^ • ' ' 

• The diverse and exciting worlds of ship-wreck salvaging and wlld-lifc 
preservation, provide the settings for two mb re ad ventures udth (he 
CrispTMns and their journalist father. K.G.. 

DOUBLE DARE AND OTHER STORIES 
Jamila Gavin. ; 

, illustrated by Simon WiHby 


collections of mischievous slorf< 
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Encouraging the excellent 


Ann Martin 

It is a rare child who from the 
beginning has a strong natural 
inclination for the excellent: a sense of 
the beautiful either in words or sounds 
or pictures can only be fostered by 
careful encouragement, in the same 
way as a sense of morality, it is fatal in 
both cases to make this educational 
diet unpalatable; either too con- 
sciously worthy or, as so often, just 
plain dull. Picture books can play an 
important part in growing up, 
stretching a young child's visual and 
aural imagination and appreciation 
from an early age. But earnest adults 
should beware of books which appeal 
unly to them and should not be 
beguiled by an ovcrclevcr text, or 
paintings that suit their own taste, into 
buying a book ilmi fails in its appeal to 
n child who needs a good story to 
flavour the ptessage. 

When it comes to story telling, flans 
Andersen must, of course, win hands 
down, even if the retelling misses 
something of his magical qualities. 
Romance and suffering arc strung 
ingredients In The Wild Swans, the talc 
or fiJise and her bewitched brothers, 
who need shirts woven out or nettles 
before they can be turned again to 
human Form. At the age of eight or 
thereabouts the lavish pictures, 

although enjoyed and studied 
(especially the ghouls in the 


(especially the ghouls in the 
churchyard where Elise picks the 
nettles), are scarcely needed, but n 
younger child would certainly gain 
extra stimulation from their delicate 
splendour. This is a worthwhile book 
for the young reader but sometimes 
one docs fern the money might be 
better spent on a complete paperback 
Andersen. 

Joseph and the Amazing Technicolor 
Dreamcoat is by now loo well known to 
need much introduction. Here it is 


again, this time with all the words 
written down and most comically 
illustrated hy Quentin Blake, who has 
obviously enjoyed the exercise. 
Although my heart sank slightly when I 
first saw what seemed to be yet another 
money-making spin-off, I found this 
particular version impossible to resist. 

Another book noticeable for the 
quality of its writing is Babylon, a 
gentle talc which is also thought- 
provoking. Much is left unsaid and 
merely evoked. Three little black 
children find then way to the top of a 
deserted railway viaduct and explore 
the flowery wilderness they find there, 
with its glimpses into back gardens ana 
watery reflections in the canal below. 
Meanwhile two of them reminisce 
about the life they left behind to come 
to England. There arc plenty of 
straightforward pictures help the story 
along but it is n pity iHhI the song which 
is the book's inspiration has not been 
set down somewhere, complete with 
music, for the benefit of those who do 
not know it. 

At present Australia seems to lie the 
source of a quantity of children’s 
books, albeit or varying quality. This 
time the five on offer arc all worth a 
second - or even a third -glance. Most 
attractive is perhaps The Tram to 
Boiuli Beach. Watercolour paintings, 
redolent of the 1930s, illustrate this 
simple but appealing talc of a little boy 
in a prewar seaside town who yearns to 
be old enough to sell papers to the tram 
passengers. The evocative style of the 
delightful illustrations, well matched 
by the text, may first attract adults but 
they would be more than justified in 
buying this book for their children. The 
hero in Marty Moves to the Country is 
reluctant to leave town for an isolated 
farm: to make matters worse, he finds 
himself the only boy in his class at the 
small local school. He has the all-too- 


frequent nine year old’s distaste for 
girls, but when lie discovers that one of 
Uicm rides around on a motor bike and 


f FANTASY AND FUN 

FOR EVERYONE 

THE CORN GROWING 

Leonard Clark 

EC*; "f * know " of The Singing Time comes a new 

collection of poems and, verses, published posthumously. It 
° n ' . a varlety ° f ®*P«riencea for children and conveys 

??an?S!Si and ™“° ds - serious and lighthearted 

VJW4//3J S ■■ . g years + 

THE WHITE PLANET 

Carol Main 

? pr ” a / a j nled new sconce -fiction writer. A vivid 
UwniSr! St0ly l advoat “ re in’ which' three children And 

03w"maS ■" mk ’ wm p,an “ ■" ln : 

WARTONANDTHE CASTAWAYS 

Russell E. Erickson 

nboi,t the two delightful characters, 

■ • Thi! e * - ft ^ icad> ,h - m 

0340281472 6^+ ! . : f3 .9 S 

r • • : POG • : 

FrahkFrahcls 

Tills highly Inventive picture book follows the adventures of Pqg, an , 
endearing lltlje. TIphog who lives on a rubblah heap. .The ’ 
combination of aslmple tale with a profound message accompanied i 
by sensitive illustrations girts (his boak air the lngredlenta ofa 
Classic. • 1 ,, ‘“.j ■ ?'• : ■ 

0340270241 _ , Up to8 year* v'Jj- • : :'£4,95 i- 

one two Number zoo 

Martin Baker & Oabrlelle Stoddart : 

A decorative and beautiful counting boo^ iifiiwh number Is 
represented by a Hying creature, Imagln*rtyefo; : &p6rnted Into 
an Intricately detailed design, accompanied by simple verse 1 r 
034026435 7 Up to oyea'a .. : T ( £4.95 

■awHadderl Stousli ton :Chlldr/a'k 


beat & him at skateboarding, his opinion 
changes; all ends well and the moral is 
neatly, if tritely, pointed. The pen and 
watercolour pictures are predom- 
inantly in shades of brown and blue, 
nicely humorous and pretty to look at. 

The next three volumes have ihe 
same author and illustrator; each story 
is told in cheerful doggerel and the 
pages are covered with drawings in a 
thoroughly modern idiom, crude and 
colourful. These quasi moral tales, told 
tongue in cheek with neat, amoral 
twists to the endings that remind one of 
Roald Dahl will arouse the same 
slightly horrified amusement in an 
adult and gleeful relish in a child. I 
particularly liked Susan Shouted 
Shark , in which not the lying Susan but 
the innocent Mayor is eaten, and a 
close second is Dreadful David Dee 
witl\ his chemistry set which, misused, 
finally blows the disobedient boy into 
space for the future delectation of 
scientists. Greedy Glutton Garth has a 
rather feeble story, but (he pictures are 
equally funny. All deserve a place on 
library shelves. 

The last two of this particular bunch 
are of more dubious quality. A young 
child would enjoy the clear colours and 
flat naive style of the pictures in The 
DirOs Wedding, irrespective of the 
rhyme that accompanies it, which is a 
second-rate “Whokilled Cock Robin”. 
Children may enjoy the sentimentality 
of The Kind Woff, although for an 
adult thlssnccarhine tale ofawolfwho 
only wants to doctor the other animals 
but has first to overcome their natural 
suspicions is irritating, breaking the 
cardinal rule of using die animal’s real 
nature to motivate the action: it is 
unredeemed by the pleasant but 
ordinary pictures. 

The irrational nonsense of Selina, 
the Mouse and the Giant Cat is a 
different matter. In this case the pretty 
etchings (the technique is well and 
carefully explained at the end) deserve 
a better story. As for Pegas the Horse, 
this dreary, whimsy is presumably 
fHPP°. sed ™ k® imaginative fantasy. 
Why, bother (o import a book like this? 
German picture books are of varying 
quality but this is the worst I have come 
across so far. 

Hans Christian Andersen: The Wild 
Swans.- Retold by Amy Ehrlich. 
Illustrated by Susan Jeffers. 
Macmillan. £4.95. 0 333 32659 8. 

Tm Rice and Andrew Lloyd Webber: 
Josdph and the Amazing Technicolor 
Dreamcoat. Illustrated by Quentin 
Blake. Pavilion Books. £4.95. 

0 907516 02 5,. 

J' LL , Paton Wau?h: Babylon. 

Illustrated by Jennifer Northway. 
Andrd Deutsch. £4.95, 0 233 97362 1. 
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One of Erik Blegvad’s illustrations to The Parrot in the Garret, which is 

reviewed below. 


A sense of place 


Kate Walker: Marty Moves to the 
Country. Illustrated by Bruce Treloar. 
Methuen. £3.50. 0 454 002122 . 

EuzABfciji Hathorn: The Tram to 
Bondi r Beqch. Illustrated by Julie 
Vivas. Methuen. £4.50. 0 454 (M266 1. ' 

Raymond Smith and Henry 
ScHOENHBiMBR: Susan Shouted Shark, 
Dreorf/trf Dm»W Lee, Greedy Glutton 

s iv-°f tiewid 1 

im v , . by Manpn Koenig 

Murtraled hy Jdzcf Wllkort. Fate?! 

0 57l'n897 6. 

Sus 1 Bohdal: Selina, the Mbuse and ■ 

S a l' ftirndated by Lucy 

Meredith. Faber.. £3,95. 7 

0 571, 11855 <L . T” : ' 

ANasyxA KaOfmann. find 1 Fried Mike ' ! 

S’ 95 *“ the H6tK -. A - ^ •"= 

0 WM|3; 

Jbf,. i paperback edition of,- Kit ■ 
Williams’s Masquerade,, .which has . 


John Mole 

Erik and Lenore Blegvad 

The Parrot ln the Garret 

Julia MacRae Books. £3.95. 

0 86203 049 8 

This parrot is a magpie, and its bright 
pickings are from the chests of several 
popular treasuries: twenty-six 

traditional rhymes about dwellings, 
most of them familiar and well-loved. 
Nests, wells, a basin of water, the 
moon (of course) and a variety of 
curious houses. The ubiquitous Old 
Woman presides - in her shoe, her 
coal-scuttle, under the hill (you never 
ask which hill in a nursery rhyme), and, 
most disquietingly, meeting a late as 
terrible and final as her name: 

There wns an old woman called Nothing- 

Who rejoiced in a dwelling exceedingly 
. ... small; 

A man stretched his mouth to Its utmost 
, . , extent, 

And down at one gulp house and old 
woman went. 

Erik Blegvad has illustrated this one 
marvellously, with the perfect blend of 
whimsy and terror; the cosy cottage 
transfixed by the prongs of a fork and 
just about to enter the not-yet-opened 
mouth of a grinning gourmet, his 
napkin impeccably ' tied. The old 
woman has opened the door at eye- 
level with her devourer, the walls are 
already disintegrating, and on the roof 
a minute cat stands with its tail erect in 
fear. You can almost hear It hissing 


Elsewhere the rhymes and pictures 
are matched with equal skill, and the 
ranee of emotion is as wide as the 
dwellings are variously bizarre. Home 
is where the heart is, precious but 
infinitely at risk. However provisional 
the structure, however -quaint its 
inhabitants, the real. story concerns 
what can - at any moment - be 
snatched away from you. Children 
know this. 

Utile Poll Parrot 
Sat in his garret, 

Eating toast and tea; 

A little brown mouse 
Jumped Into the house 
Ana stole it all away. 

What makes this rhyme a poem - and 
my heart goes out to Blegvad’s 
beautiful parrot caught napping in his 
wicker chair - is the inclusiveness of 
that all in the last line. There is so much 
more at stake than just the toast and 
tea, those emblems of the snug Good 
Place. 

The Parrot in the Garret is a 
delightful enterprise. It’s properly 
haunted, not least by the Ghost of 
Picture Book Past. Each little event is 
framed on its page, colour washes 
alternating with line drawings of 
needle-thm delicacy. There's a touch 
of the sampler about them, almost as if 
they might hang on the walls of Poll’s 
garret as he -.sits alone, robbed of his 
toast and tea, and contemplates 
domestic bliss: 

A little brown bird built a little brown 

nest 

Up In a shady tree. 

And in it there lived his little brown 

wife 

And little brown children ihree. 
Once upon a time. If only ... 


Creatures 


introduction by . the author which! 
reocmntUhe sttfyi oHhe’ Mdfog aqd 
finding of the ttcasuite;it aUoproyides 
* i photograph ;qf the hiding place arid 

the answers to the duel in thC orialnal . 
edition*”-** *-*.< .^jj . , 


The butterfly, alive inside a box k 

And* wUhpu iU f dei:ed * in 8» soundless knocks 
And wishes polythene were hollyhocfci. 

The beetle clambering across the road 
Appear* to; And his body quite a load: 

My fb^r, meddle with his highway code 

’ ■ • are rescued from the fetal hiss 

^ “!? * l ? 2a «8 ed liquorice 

. ' * ,gMg8ed Hquorice, but sometime* miss. 

SchSe U £u,r i f <,d a ^°“ a itone 

To aU these little creatures I collect 

J® cruelty ot dUreiphct 

^though *•<>■ *y-by-Uy>T t i n . j, wrMked . 

Thay priiiy remember their exberl«i«i 
^ K>m, P»d«t!n.d':int^S! 0 “ • 

:■ John '.Fuller " 

■ ' • ; > ; ... i. . ,|V , • • ... . .' "V " - 


Earthy couplets 


mm 


Andrew Hislop 

— ----- 

Roald Dahl 

i. RevoJIbg Rhymes 
■ Illustrated by Quentin Biake. 

Cape. £3.95. 

0 224 02932 0 

Revolting Rhymes is not a title to 
seduce tne more pernickety of parents 
pho police their children’s cultural 
intake. Nor will Roald Dahl's verse 
mutations of classic fairytales please 
tbc purists who like their Grimm, 
Jacobs and Perrault unadulterated, 
still less sent up, turned inside out and 
brought down to the earthy in couplets, 
i And those who are not particularly 
1 partial to having their noses nibbed in 
i doggerel might well wince at the 
pedestrian irritant to bear snouts with 
which young Goldilocks decorates 
* Ursa Minor's bunk: 
f Worse still, upon Ihe heal of one 
i Was somelhlng that a dog had done. 

; 1 gay once more, what would you think 

jf bD this horrid dirt and stink 
Was smeared upon your eiderdown 
By this revolting little clown? 

These rhymes, though, are rarely 
really revolting, in the playground- 


Jack cried. *By gumi/The Giant’s eaten 
up my mum! *) scrubs all essence of 
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sniggering sense of the word. They toy 
wi tn tradition rather than muscle their 
way beyond the bounds of decency. 
‘‘Cinderella” offers a rich diet of blood 
and guts (“I guess you think you know 
(his story/You don’t. The real one’s 
much more gory.”) but it is hardly 
strong meat compared with what 
now passes for (and succeeds as) 
ailertainment for children. A few 
people get their heads chopped off by 
the decapitatingly inclined prince 
whom Cinders ditches for a jam- 
maker. (Anyway, one of the ugly 
Sisters - “The one whose face was 
blotched with blisters" - had flushed 


bad already started on the wrong foot.) 
frurience isniso muled. Cinders, when 
the prince grabs her dress as midnight 
strikes, is reduced to her underwear. 
Utile Red Riding Hood “whips a pistol 
tram her knickers” to blast her lupine 
aggressor into a wolfskin coat, then 
repeats the trick when making a guest 
sppearance in Dahl's revomped 
version of "The Three Little Pigs”, 


£ om from adding dirt to “Jnck 
ail the Beanstalk”, this curious tale, 
witten before our entry Into the 
uanmon Market and the advent of the 

£ pound, which tells how a 
nine mountain of uneaten 
tural produce can be turned into 
gm, now becomes a veritable parable 
« the life-preserving qualities of 
rte&nJlness. Jack, realizing that the 

Soi? s aHlit y t0 distinguish our 
national corpuscular aroma has lethal 
^sequences (“ ^By Christopher!’ 


up my mum!’ ,T ) scrubs all essence of 
England from his pores. The giant 
deprived of all whiff of humanity can 
“teucr “FE FI FO FUM/RIGHT 
NOW I CAN’T SMELL ANYONE." 
“A bath”, remarks the enriched Jack, 
“docs seem to pay/I’m going to have 
one every day. 

And as for “Goldilocks", Dahl is 
positively a missionary in advocating a 
need for moral revision of the old 
version mouthed down to us through 
the years by mother. 

This famous wicked little tale 
Should never have been pul on sale. 

It is a mystery to me 
Why loving parents cannot see 
That this is actually a book 
About a brazen little crook. 

Far from allowing his Goldilocks to get 
off scot-free, Dahl ends his tale wth 
Big Bear telling Baby Bear that if he 
wishes to eat his porridge he will have 
to consume the purloining hussy as well 
for there lies his breakfast. 

Revolting Rhymes . is in fact pure 
pleasure. Raucous, irreverent, 
inventive, richly colloquial in its 
language, never afraid to press-gang 
the inappropriate into its service, ft 
delights with its teasing turns of phrase 
and twists of plot. Snow-White’s 
dwarfs turn out to be “Ex horse-race 
jockeys" who “squandered all their 
resources / At the race-track backing 
horses” and the talking minor is 
commandeered to provide the names 
of future winners. As the gloss revealed 
the name of its first tip % The Dwarfs 
went absolutely daft, / They kissed 
young Snow-White fore and aft.” 

But is it for children? The gulf 
between language for children and 
language of children, the prescriptive 
ana the descriptive, remains, despite 
old-school grammar caned into young 
minds or deep-structured grammar 
encoded into them, mercifully wide. 
Children do not apeak as they are 
spoken to by adults. They speak as they 
speak with each other. But they are 
quite capable of making magpie forays 
into parental patter seizing a word or 
phrase which they might not folly 
understand and playing with it. 
(Indeed, some grown-up phatic 
utterances can only be rendered 
pleasurable when not understood.) 
Many authors who convert literature 
for children, particularly classics which 
wore originally written tor them, make 
the mistake of producing, in the name 
of comprehension, anodyne, 
simplified texts devoid of the joys of 
both adult and juvenile linguistic play. 
There are some neutered versions of 
fairytales which are reduced to bare 
accounts of their curious neurotic 
plots. Dahl, however, has chosen, like 
the best of children’s authors to enjoy 
himself and the young will find his zest 
contagious and his rhymes hilarious 
even ff they do not pick up every comic 
nuance. And his muBe is admirably 
partnered by the witty drawings of 
Quentin Blake. 
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A detail f r omoneof^^ stages of the journey by the solitary horseman In Anno’s Britain (Bodley 

Head. ±4.95. 0 370 30916 2), the most recent picture book bv the Japanese artist Mitsumasa Anno. Like Anno's 
Journey and Anno’s Italy, the book has no text. It traces the progress of a horse and rider through a British landscape 
-which combines many familiar features - thatched cottages, half-timbered houses, village greens, and duck ponds - 

with a distinctive Japanese feel. 


Romantic and real 


Kick! Moxon Browne 

Children of the Forest, a book which is 
new to this country, was first published 
in Sweden in 1910. Elsa Beskow is the 
most consistently popular author-artist 
in her native country. (Recent statistics 
of loans from its public libraries put her 
second or third place of ail authors - 
Astrid Lindgren has remained number 


Ballad 


0 she i* my love, and from India 

1 shall fetch a feather back for her, 

A peacock feather of green and blue. 

To show I am {faithful, kind and true: 

At the custom* of disgrace 
Wear It with honour in my fece 

On the airway* of despair 
Carry It through the thimting air 

Round ring-roads of disillusion 
Bring It past traffics of confusion 

- The Ministers of the Crown may write 
Speeches to itarvB its colour* .white 

The law lord* in their court* may say 
This la not opr law and ha ahould obey 

’The head* on the televlaion screens 
.May patronise me to smithereens 

/ But ! will be, faithful, kind and true, 

• Attd.'h 'peacock feather of green apd blue 
;j 'll. what I shall fetch back for her, 

.■' Tan thousand 1 miles from' India.: 


in verse, neat and precise, ana with 
immaculate rhythm and rhyme - much 
of the book's appeal to children lies in 
anticipating the last word of each 
couplet. In the English version, the 
verses have - probably wisely - been 
replaced by prose and without the 
rhythm to hold it together, the text, 
which describes a typical year with a 
family of little people, has taken on a 
rather distant voice. One of the 
features which accounts for the book’s 
huge, long-standing success is 
presumably the fascination of seeing 
tiny people surrounded by and putting 
into use vastly enlarged, familiar 
objects. A Swedish child lias an instant 
.emotional response to a pine forest and 
its contents here so lovingly 
reproduced: adders, pismires in an 
anthill, wild fungi (chanterelles, 
boletus, fly agaric), llnnaea growing on 
mossy ground, a tiny forest tarn 
reflecting the white sky of a Nordic 
summer night. But to an English child, 
all. this may seem more exotic, and 
therefore less absorbing. Nevertheless 
much of the book’s delicate charm has 
survived. 

From romantic forest idyll to the 
noisy present: Going Shopping is the 
briefest account of a routine trip to the 
supermarket. I liked the understated, 
double-edged quality of this book! on 
one level .It is completely strajght- 
faced, and the simple text and lively 
pictures make it ideal for a child Just 
teaming to read. Parents, on the other 
hand, used to the repetitive slog of 
shopping with small children, will smile 
at the echoes In the. text: “Out of the . 
car / and jnto the shop. / Shopping, 
shopping / more and more shopping. 

Rather in the Same vein is On Friday 


drawings, capturing wonderfully the 
built-in slapstick quality of early 
childhood. These high-spirited 
children charge ahead like speedy 
bulldozers, knocking objects over and 
flattening them underfoot without 
even noticing, or absentmindedly 
falling over in the mud. The funny 
thing that happened on Friday was that 
peace and quiel suddenly descended. 

Angry Arthur is about a small boy 
who gets so angry about not being 
allowed to watch a late television 
programme that his anger summons up 
thunder, lightening and typhoons, 
causing first the house to crack up, 
rather like a film set, then the town, 
then the whole earth. (Arthur’s 
grandmother in an astronaut's suit sits 
cosily knitting in her rocking chair, the 
ball of wool floating weightlessly above 
her.) Finally. Arthur’s fory unleashes a 
universequake, and we leave him- 
silting on nis bed in empty space, trying 
to remember what it was that he gotso 
angry about. It is an apt, affectionate 
description of the black, all-devouring 
rage every child feels from time to 
time. There is no attempt at 
moralizing, and because of the sheer, 
extravagance of it all. there is no need 
to smooth things over by introducing a 
“happy ending . 

If Angry Arthur is hyperbolic, the . 
mood in the wordless Moonlight is very 
different: cool, calm, always realistic.. 
In the earlier Sunshine by the same 
artist, we sat in on the start of a day in a . 
little girl's life , arid now we can observe 
the same, girl at the opposite end of the 
dayj gently graduating from supper tq 
bathtime to bedtime. Jan Ormerod’s 
quietly amusing drawings are excellent 
studies of people pottering about doing 
nothing jn particular except getting on 
with day-to-day living, and the humour 
often stems from her ability to capture 
odd little gestures and mannerisms in 
people. ' 

My World Is a series of snapshots - . 
verbal nndpictorial -of the people and 
everyday objects that forround a small 
girl. The blurb bn the inside flap 


Alan Brownjohn 


the coiripaOy of ypung children. This Is 
a straight forward account in a few 
words and many pictures of what two 
children get up toon the different days 
■ofa typical week, starting and finishing 
witlrOn Saturday we wentshopping 1 . 
The neutraBoqtds Pfafred .with freowl- 


itself is likeable and lighthearted, The 
text 1 consists of a series of relaxed little, 
verses. I rather liked The fact lhat'nb 
attempt has been made to squeeze 
them into a particular metre by adding 
on extra words; Instead they amble on 
;freely wi(h a rhyme at the end of every 
two fines. I rIbq tikes the funny little 
images: the mother who has so much 
hair you 'could stuff an old armchair ' 
with Iti the dog that looks as if it is . - 
made of iparbled chocolate and yanUla, . 


deliciously bright colours look good 
enough to eat. 

A new book by John Burningham is 
always eagerly awaited. In his Avocado 
Baby, an ailing baby steadfastly refuses 
to eat until one day it is given mashed 
avocado pear, devours it (with a rather 
surprised look on its face) and from, 
then on develops superhuman 
strength. Forever aresscd-in a blue, 
babygro and with an engagingly bald 
head, the baby carts grand pianos and 
cars about, and sorts out baddies, 
acting ns □ bodyguard for its rather, 
weedy family, resting innocently in its 
carrycot, in between. As if to strees the 
fact that avocados really deserves a 
reputation for being a wonderfood the 
endpapers solemnly include a 
bolanfcally detailed drawing of a 
Persea Gratlssima in all its different 
stages, with little Burninghamesque 
babies clambering all over the plnnts, I 
find his reluctant jole de vivre 
completely irresistible. 

A new book from Pat Hutchins is 
always a treat too, and in the counting 
book One Hunter she gives her usual 
virtuoso performance, A big game 
hunter goes stalking across the plain, 
gun cocked and .eyes fixed' 
determinedly straight ahead. Only the 
reader notices that he Is walking 
. straight past, sometimes even right on 
top of, various tropical animals, partly 
hidden in the vegetation. Only the 
' sound of a. flock of parrots rising alerts 
. the hunter, and he turns to face “10 

{urn to the next page' and he is seen' 
running for his life, gun and spectacles 
flying. Of al) the counting books I have 
come across, this certainly has the 
highest dramatic content. . 

Elsa Beskow: Children of the Forest. 
Ernest Benn, £3.95. 0 510 001289 

Sarah Garland: Going Shopping 
Bodley Head. £-LS0. 0 370 304402 

JoifN Pxatbri On Friday Something 
Pfcnny Happened.. Bodley: Head, 

0 370 30449 7 

Hiawvn Oram: Angry Arthur. 

Illustrated by SatoshT Kttamura. ■ 
Andersen Press. £3.95. 0 86264 017 2- - 

Jan Ormbrod: Moonlight. Kestrel 
Books. £3.95. 07226 5749 8 

Kilmeny NilAnd: My World. Hodder' 
and Stoughton. £3.50. 0 340 26626 D 

John , Burninoham: Avocado Baby. 
Jonathan Cape. £3.95. 0 224 02004 ij , 

Pat Hutchins: One Hunter. Bodley 
.Bead, ’£3.95., o 370 3093Q ,p; d • 






School charms 


Misdeeds and misunderstandings 


Judith Elkin 

Diana Wynne Jones 
W ilcb Week 
Macmillan. £5.5(1. 

0 333 331H9 3 

Diana Wynne Jones lias returned to 
the fast-moving pace and immensely 
entertaining lone of Charmed Life in 
this latest book. The time is, morc-or- 
less. our familiar present-day world, 
but heavily steeped in witchcraft, and 
in a periudof suppression: witchcraft is 
illegal, witches ure burned on hone- 
fires and the Inquisitors are an 
everyday threat. 

Set within the enclosed community 
of a hoarding school , the action cent res 
on class 2Y who, at the age of about 
twelve, are just discovering their own 
witchcraft, some reluctantly, some 
delightedly, others unwittingly and 
wifh hilarious results. The story begins 
with a note to the teacher of 2Y. saying 
“Someone in this class is a witch." An 


There is Nan who has a peculiar gift of - ■ ■■■■ *■ -««■ ■ ■- - ■■ 
tongues which leads to her apparently D r |r, n RniunfipM 
uncontrollable and stomach-turning wr,an ISaumiieia 

description of school dinners, while — — — - - ■■ ■ - - - ■ ■ 

seated ut the top tnblc with the Skf.ila Layelle 
H eadmistress and important guests. _. ... , _ 

Yet this is the gift whicn proves vital at "* e * r ' cni ' ^°° r 
the final climax of the story. There is Hamish Hamilton. £4.95. 

Charles, the loner, who turns out to be 0 241 10774 1 

a very powerful, but veiy self- ■ ■■ ■ 

interested witch, who first discovers Betsy Byars 

ESSE UfStfESSS The Vege '" ble ■ nd Mn 

them) into the school hall, in an ' "J „ „ 

attempt to find his trainers, but quite jPSSnXj/, 6 , 0 ?- £1 *.95. 
unsuccessfully, as Nirupan has already ® 370 30914 6 
turned them into a chocolate cake 

S n Ehe C ' aSS hMy Uah mea ' SpikeS Horrid children are always fun to read 
‘ “ about, but traditionally they should get 

Fear of (he Inquisitors finally drives their just deserts - unless related to tne 

T hn rhilrlrpn fn ntll fk.i noM.^r^.1 Ci r f- *L... «... 


invariably to involve the comparatively 
innocent Charlie, ensuring that it is she 
who always eels the blame. The pranks 
vary from the merely mischievous to 
the downright dangerous. It is one 
thing to let loose a bat in the classroom 
under the pretest of it being an 
interesting pet, but quite another to 
pretend to kidnap a baby, or hijack a 
mifkfloat which nearly crashes. 


readers), the characters and situations 
will be universally recognized. 05 

Clara and her elder sister Deanie are 
to go on holiday with their divorced 
father in a house by the sea. Clara is 
already resentful and jealous of her 
sister . who seems to have greater claim 
on her fathers attention. However 
both sisters are united in their shock 
and annoyance when they discover 
their father’s friend, Dolores, also a 


Innocuous-enough comment but not 
when witchcraft is punishable by 
burning. The tunchor nromls on the 


iu maliable 


implications of the note and the 


- — MIVII Ikui UVJVIM- uiuvaii ivratvu iu tnii 

the children to cull the powerful St Tnnians family. In these two books 
tlnehantcr, Ch res io manci, to their aid . rewards and penalties are meted out in 
1 ic needs all his powers and that of the varying degrees of sophistication. Both 
witches in <. Y ro sort out what has gone deal with relationships - the first a 
wrong with their world. This is a theme symbiotic friendship between two 
familiar in the author’s earlier books: neighbouring girls or similar age, and 
parallel worlds split from ench other at the second concerning the difficulties 
u significant point in history nod thence and misunderstandings faced by the 
develop separately. But in this case, children of two families brought 
two worlds have not split cleanly, together by the divorces of their 
leaving one world with an unequal respective parents. 


diaries, revealing, all hough somewhat 
obscurely, Ihcir individual feelings, 
viewpoints and relationships. In the 
first tew pages, the reader is offered a 
huge amount of instant background 
detail and Is likely to be totally 
committed to this outrageous story. 

It transpires that there is more than 


In the final chapter the fiend could & 
be said to get her too-mild come- divorcee, is to join them on hofida! 
uppance, wEen her deceitful tnck with her son John D. Jones. John D Is 
rebounds and reyea s her to be both a precocious, and on the surfa^'i 
mean and spiteful. .Undoubtedly there least, unattractive boy, who STthi 
are children like these two. but while wor ] d as “ a bia bland glass of nfcSe«» 
Gharhe emerges as an average, if into which g e * .? the 
rather weak-willed child, Angela droooed in to start thin™ n, ■ » 
comes over as a thoroughly nasty little Distancing himself Urn 
girl seemingly lacking in any and companions, he views hem iSfh 

u ° n I ™ nders why superior distaste - a feeling so evident 

the fnendsh|p survived. The structure that it provokes Instant JislikTfrom 
of the book is wholly episodic, but it is Clara and Deanie. The subsLS 
genuinely funny and the invention develoDment of olnt w hMi J«X ■ 
never nags. One is left with a slightly se lf discovery for P both Clara SJid John 
uneasy feeling, however, that it should p and a realization that the world kn 
carry a Government Health Warning, 

The Animal, The Vegetable ami John supposed, is achieved with 
D. Jones by Betsy Byars explores with, considerable effect and economy of 
greater subtlety the conflict that can effort. 

S„„ bE ™ e . en siblings, between Th e characters of the children are 


7a, . . *• uiiuuiitu iu Hu Hiniosi luenucai wor a a . n* j 7 • — . : — r paicms, tmu wen arawn ana mnnv » chiM 

children write their private daily with too little witchcraft. Chrcsto- j£,uf 5® f fs ai imcd . al 1 re ? der | between families when brought adult) will readily understand H 
(toes, revealing, ui ilhougl li somewhat manci has to find the point in history consists of together in confined surroundings. ■ John D. chooses to out himself kSn 

obscurely, Ihcir individual feelings, where things went wrong and try to 5 ne ^ n . ge, j Betsy Byars is an American writer with such an uncomfortable Dositinn «nS 

viewpoints and relnlionshiDS. In tne unifv ihn iwn tunririe Mitchell and her next door friend a successful strino nf rhiidr^n’c hnntc ...u,, c ■ .P,_ _b, and 


- - ■ ^ ... ...V 

manci has to find the point in history 
where things went wrong and Cry to 
unify (he two worlds. 

This is a much less demanding book 
than The Homeward Bounders, but it 
contains a great deal of very 
entertaining reading, which will appeal 
to many children. The story romps 


the further misdeeds of one Angela 
Mitchell and her next door friend 
Charlotte, known as "Charlie”. 
Angela is the innovator of fiendish 
tricks and with devilish skill manages 


a successful string of children’s books 
to her credit. Although this one is set 
firmly in the United States (with some 
expressions unfamiliar to British 


why Clara feels constrained to test her 
own physical endurance to the point of 
danger. A thoughtful, entertaining 
book for nine-year olds. 


iiunnspiresiiiar mere is more man to many children. The story romns 
°il? w l? c * 1 ,n . Ibe class, and this idea along, tne dialogue is excellent and tne 
slbm free rein to Diana Wynne Jones’s - characters carefully obrerved. These 
vividly inventive imagination, as she are real characters whom you might 
explores the children s_ varied, yet find in any second year in a 
argely uncont rolled magic, set against comprehensive school , but drawn large 
!S *? nstant fear discovery. As in this vivid world of magic. The reader 
usual she manages to follow several is left wondering how normal teachers 

Pmw ‘ITS ™ hou V an « y loss of actual, y manage without magical 
Impetus or blurring of diameters, powers. 


The would-be deliverer 


Star turns 

Gillian Cross 

Pamela Ropner 

Helping Mr Paterson 

Chatto and Wlndus, £4.95. 

0 7011 2605 1 . 

Jean Wills 

Stargazers’ Folly 

Hamish Hamilton. £4.95, 

0 241 10769 2 


Cara Chanteau 

r normal teachers Tanith Lee tits Bo, y. The horse has many other 

without magical „ useful talents - drawing Bezzlegrams, 

Prince on a White Horse changing Into a lion and the like - 

Macmillan. £5.50. wWca P rove 9 uite providential in 

0 333 32929 5 extracting the Prince from potentially 

— „ trying situations. Indeed, the Prince 

finds a quantity of helpers: Germant 
The stpry opens, in the best tradition, ■ “e Red who has trouble deciding that 
with a prince riding his horse through „ 1 want to be a champion after 

e emotion and the Waste. The immediate problem is a “ and then finds himself compelled to 
monster finally that the Prince cannot remember his “° the decent thing; Germael, the 

Ness. It is, of name, where he comes from, how he rather ^£ allent Lady of the Waste; 

e to combine the got there and has simply no idea what assor . Thesis and Kreels and the 

he combination country he is In. In fact, he never does beautiful sky people, 

touch and much discover the identity of the country, 

a ] t t? ll 8 h a series ?. £ bizarre adventures Things begin to sort themselves out 
oreover, the idea yields answers to all the other questions, when tne Prince meets Vultikan the 
ft! iSf ,l i* C At a rough guess, one could locate the Hoiler, a Vulcan/Jolly Blacksmith 

S’smrt MSLfJl 6 lhe coast of t >'P e > who P rov5d es him with a sword 

™ , . a " d Where The Wild Things Are , and a suit of armour, and Informs him 

jeems to involve adjoining Narnia, abutting Mordor, that he is the Looked-for-Deliverer 

o sssasj’sas mss 


is aided and abetted by his horse who true that it Is not easy to reap 
has a mce Une in diy equine wit suitably chivalric manner to son 
reminiscentof Bree in The Horse and who. once you have gone to 
l “prse.has many other trouble of telling him aDOut the 




There is always a short 
interesting plots. Itissa 
find;two ot them which 
into properly satisfying 
two, Helping Mr Paten 
original. William , the n 
two sisters, Ros and M 
Mr Paterson, an eocenti 


moment of genuine emotion and 
power when the monster finally 
emerges from Loch Ness. It is, of 
course, not impossible to combine the 
two moods, .but the combination 
requires a sensitive touch and much 

S eater subtlety of characterization 
an is shown here. Moreover, the idea 
. of listening to the old gads is not clearly 
thought out. For Ros, it implies the 
integration of emotion and technique. 
For Mr Paterson, it seems to involve 
blowing into a sea shell to summon 
fish. Had these two concepts, and the 
varied moods of the book, been 
convincingly linked, the story could 


:t vr - V ' . 4 uiiua me m a umamiiiar 

its best, a lot of amusing writing and world fairly confusing and really 

gf °. f mgf “ «« prefers the Juiet life, rfe U therefoS 

^ cast * n th « role of reluctant hero. Much 


true that it Is not easy to respond in 
suitably chivalric manner to somebody 
who. once you have gone to all the 
trouble of telling him about the Castle 
of Bone where all the secrets of the 
world are hidden, guarded by a one 
hundred per cent effective dragon, 
turns round and says “Well, in that 
case, I think I’ll leave it” - hardly the 
reaction of a Perceval with whom there 
is a discernible similarity, but then 
bleeding lances amd holy grails are not 
in question. The Prince is to fight 
against Nulgrave, at the mention oi 
wnose name everyone falls into a 
terrified silence. Nulgrave, it emerges 
later, is a sort of foggy personification 
of despair. The Prince, however, 
gradually assumes his weighty 
responsibilities and muddles through'. 

If all this is beginning to sound 
insufferably derivative, the mixture is 
leavened by a quirky humour that 
makes the whole escapade much more 
enjoyable than a mere amalgam ol 
mythologies. It is though Le Morte 
Darthur had been wntten by the 
author of the Hitchhikers' Guide to the 
Galaxy. Although Tanith Lee’s story 
may not possess the lasting resondnee 
and moral dimension of mvths as you 


SKBIK .^zer,’ Forty has more modesf WiToW 

Anjam, the narrator, and bis alms. Oreg, who is mad about M JwtlfiaWe irritation his helpers feel^ ' 

i, Ros and Minnie, befriend astronomy, concocts a plan to make his ^nfmnt him f « when faced by this recalcitrant and Please and ?reoShose of ten rfus 

m, arl eccent ric stranger who own telescope and set up a secret confront In [ hls strange world. He ignorant Looked-for-Deliverer It is those ot p 

iat people should reject the observatory in the dome of the local art ror joys in store. 


for ‘the Voices of the old world”, They Insist on joining In. Having sneaked 
save him from drowning and try to into the dome for the first session of 
protect him From the hostility 'of Mrs ' stargazing, they are accidentally 
Brewster, a busybody ■ and local looked in oud watch their town being 


A psychological friend 


Brewster, a busybody and local looked in aud watch tjieir town being “ — 7 ' ' '. 1 — : — 

councillor. (Why dp lacql councillors Roodcd... But their trespassing (s Tncpnhinp ir ot ,„. 7nc ,n P avid Copperfteld and Lady before making off in the family car. 

£. nrsb ^eatment forgiven, because they are R^le to save Jose P Wne Kara Vasil . Jfadu it ^ q uot ® ^ and Meanwhile, Oliver, WiUiam and Lucy 

^ “W P l «uros from flood damage. All — — * — 25? Jbot makes the book are missing their parents so much that 

rome to believe In his ideas and go with ends well. Solitary Greg make* a good Helen Cresswell for prodigiously they Dlanmiescaoeto their shack in the 


in enuaren s books?) Gradunlty, they some pictures from flood damage. All 1 ■ • 

come to believe in his ideas and go with ends well. Solitary Greg makes a good Helen Cresswell 
him to jpln in pis televised attempt to Wend and gets his obaervatoty, made nr. r '?i ll . 1 ; l 
tall, up the Loch Ness monster. While from the polystyrene packing cose of 
the television cameras ore on him, Mr his mother's new freezer, • 1 Faber. '£5 .25. 

Paterson chooses to fail in this attempt,. „ ■ , ' V, 0 571 119123 . 

but later he calls up the monster and § ls a ll j c ®P bl °' character. His ' , ■ l .. '. r-r- 

i; for .-, 


seem appropriate for prodigiously 
literate older teenagers, yet the story he 
! tells, of a somewhat cosy, family coming 
: Into contact with death and the “real 
world of People in care, is for rather 
___ younger children. 

ii»6r , ■ . middle child • of a 


. w » *««• .dMjtari^o^i&iUaJd^StbSSfflk *>w -fc. 


i a story It 
the book 
particular, 
time - 
sacrificing 
circle, for 
for an aliei 
comic. But 
to (he oh 
obviously 


wras raff 
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they plan an escape to their shack in the 
countryside. Arriving there In a 
blizzard just before Christmas, they 
fihd Mark in hiding with a broken jeg. 
Just when they seem impossibly 
showed in, a helicopter, complete with 
father, arrives. The parents have 
decided that they could not, after all, 
spend Christmas away from their 
children. 

Despite the pat ending, the story Is 
very readable, with the plot developing 
at a good pace. People’s reactions to 
death are astutely handled. Bariys 
own daughters call death "decease 
and are mainly Interested in the 
division of her belongings, but, in one 
of the most closely observed moments 
of the book, Oliver and William 
experience the shock of going out into 
ordinary street life after the trauma of a 
death hi the house. Elsewhere the 
humour is. characteristic of Helen 
Creiswell and the technique of letters 
fo a ‘‘psychological friend 1 ’ enables her 
fi? hose Some serious social and 
psychological questions with a pleasing 
tightness: of (ouch. : . ! ; 


The problems of the gifted child 


TLS JULY 23 1082: 795 


/Uan Hollinghurst 

Andrew Lang 

The Chronicles of Pantouflla 
laipp, Methuen. £5.50. 

Q41o 21940 3 • 

The chronicles of Pantouflia combine 
iwo books, the story of Prince Prigio 

S and the adventures of his son, 
Ricardo (1893); both antedate 
The Blue Fairy Book of 1899, the first 
in Andrew Lang’s great spectrum of 
anthologies of cnilaren's stories. But 


sophistication. The stories repeatedly 
tabs their bearings by literary cross- 
reference. Some of these would be 
appreciated by children: the king of 
Pantouflia is the grandson of 
Cinderella and includes Madame La 
Belle au Bols-Dormant among his 
ancestors; Prince Prigio is given the 
whole battery of fairy gifts - seven- 
league boots, flying carpets, wishing 
caps and so on. On the other hand 
Pnnce Ricardo is saved by a weapon- 
salve described by Sir Kenelm Digby, 
and his tale has elements drawn from' 


Scott and Ariosto as well as the Gawain 
poet and others; the tale of the Yellow 
Dwarf recounted here awaits its proper 
placement, anthologized in The Blue 
ralry Book six years later. Pantouflia, 
we may assume, is not only a country 
but, os its name suggests, a state of 
slippered ease, bookish, witty and even 
cyrucal in its handling of the stuff of 
children s fiction. 

The best idea in the book is one 
which specially allows for this 
intellectual approach. At his 
christening Prince Prigio'receives from 
a fairy the gi ft of being “too clever” . As 
a result Prigio is always precociously 
right, correcting his own tutors, and 
spending his spare time in such pursuits 
as translating Egyptian hieroglyphs 
into French poetry. But as he soon 
learns, cleverness has to be concealed 
if one is to be liked; and if one falls in 
love then a belief in the impossibles of 
the fairy world will replace the reliance 
on “horrid, useless facts”. To impress 
the daughter of the English 
ambassador he undertakes daring 
exploits and brings her the head of the 
saiamandrine Firedrake, which he has 
cleverly provoked into battle with the 
icy Remora, a dismaying creature with 
a head an inch high ana a mile wide. 

The battle between the two is an 
emblem of the Chronicles’ concern 


with balancing the intellect and the 
heart, the material and the passionate, 
Prince Ricardo in the second book is 
the opposite of his father, spuilt by 
fairy books and easy victories secured 
by the fairy gifts. We sustain Lang's 
fairies, like Barrie's, with the applause 
which expresses our belief, at the same 
time as we see that to rely on fairies too 
much would be to turn irresponsibly 
away from the world. Ricardo is 
corrected by the substitution of 
ordinary boots, cap and carpet for the 
magic ones, though saved from the 
worse scrapes in which this lands him 
by Princess Jaquellne, a sorceress who 
turns herself into various insects to 
sting his adversaries. This story is far 
more convoluted and referential than 
that of Prigio, and is both denser in 
incident and more facetious in 
treatment; its pleasantest caprice is 
perhaps the mass conversion of the 
Incas to the Lutheran Church. There is 
also the amiably belligerent Giant Who 
Does Not Know When He Has Had 
Enough, a figure derived from the 
Green Man and disastrously disserved 
(as are all the episodes) by the 
simplistic illustrations of Jeanne 
Titherington, in several shades of grey, 
which recast this droll and superior 
book in a Umbo drained of significance 
and render its knowingness as a fatuous 
nalvetd. 


Encountering the marvellous 


Eva Gillies 

Ruth Manning-Sanders 
A Book of Heroes and Heroines 
Illustrated by Robin Jacques 
Methuen. £4.95. 

041689310 4 

John Mercer 

The Stories of Vanishing Peoples 
Hustrated by Tony Evora 
Allison and Busby. £5.95. 

085031421 6 

Having run out, it, seems, of dragons, 
witches and monsters, Ruth Manning- 
Sandcrs has in her latest collection of 
tales focused on human heroes and 
heroines; with, in fact, a certain 
amount of positive discrimination in. 
favour of the latter. The heroes in these 
stories are on the whole homely, not 
glamorous figures: one Arabian 

Prints, yes, but after that it’s Jack and 
Dick and. Grandfather Pavel - 
peasants, apprentices, at most a retired 
Hussar who's taken to farming. And 
their encounters with the marvellous 
appropriately practical, brisk, 
almost reluctant. They seem relieved 
to return, more or less, to the status 
quo - Grandfather Pavel to his hut 
among the mountains, Jack to cutting 
oil mother’s peat each morning. A 
workaday lot, by and large. 

Tto heroines seem at first to provide 
i- welcome contrast. There is, indeed, 
lonely old woman from Schleswig- 
Holstein to balance that Incongruous 
Arabian prince; but the others are 
^rmly young and beautifel. They 
go active lives, too. In Sweden, a 
persecuted princess breaks the 
gchaotment that nas transformed her 
wlpved into a big grey wolf; when the 
22? raturn In triumph, the classic 
■mpnkrther - and - her - two - daughters 
duly turned into bats. In Russia, 
wepruice8s - the same or another, it 
JW awms to matter - defeats the 
K y 11 b , reaks the spell with kisses; 
j.. . to girl is a shoemaker's 

the evil old female an 
~8jea, and the prince imprisoned 
^ground, beneath a ; cabbage. 
wffi 8 ' 18 j the Princess, not tne 

» who does the rescuing; yet, 
foe effect is not of gallant 
“rixnii aI1 ' '^ bcre ^ a sameness 
JvJJfliif eje feyal and active heroines, 
omr^ 6RedIndiarl Bright Tear Child: 

005 only Vbuno nnrl k-ra.TkCr.! I. nnlu 


illustrations, which odd greatly to the 
pleasure of the book. 

One turns with ungrateful relief to 
John Mercer’s collection of tales 
handed down by the doomed and dying 
peoples of the world: by Eskimos and 
Ainu. Brazilian Indians and Gypsies 
and the nomad peoples of t{ie Sahara. 
They feature armadillos, beavers and 
red-chested monkeys, and the life and 
death of a man-eating sun. Not whv the 
sea is boiling hot, or whether pigs nave 
wings - these are foolish questions 
after all: but how the Old Man made 
the world, and how men first got fire; 
why the owl has such huge eyes, why 
some animals are still wild while others 
live with man; why the Gypsy fiddle 
can make men lagn and cry, and the 


Efe Pygmies, unlike other people, are It imp: 
not afraid of Ughtning. The stories are deserve 
often fenny, sometimes sad, but always introdui 
concerned: to make sense, both of the vanishir 
natural world and of human social offering 
institutions. There is a leanness about dlfferen 

A magic staff 


them, a spareness, a sense of 
imagination unsoftened by self- 
indulgent fancy. They are good stories 
in themselves, entertaining and fell of 
queer twists and turns; but - like Tony 
Evora’s attractive woodcuts - 
fundamentally serious. 

Will post-industrial children like 
them? I am not sure. It is (os Mercer’s 
admirable introduction makes plain) 
our world that has destroyed or is 
destroying the peoples that created 
these myths; the same world has made 
serious myth almost incomprehensible 
to intelligent children. There is 
science; and there is fantasy about 
demons and magic pebbles and 
beautiful princesses. Can the split ever 
be healed again? It seems on the face of 
It improbable; but John Mercer 
deserves credit, not only for 
introducing our children to the 
vanishing peoples of the earth, but for 
offering to their attention this very 
different kind of story. 


Ruth Harris 

P. L. Travers ' 

Mary Popping in Cherry Tree Lane 

Collins. £4.95. 

0 00 1811126 


and Michael but the Park Keeper and 
this is no longer a children’s world. It is 
Midsummer's Eva, the most magical 
night of the year, and the Park Keeper, 
scraps of cucumber sandwich behind 
his ears, walks backward with his eyes 
shut in search of his bile love. (Things 
have changed so much that Mary 
Shepard's illustrations might almost be 
by Gorey.) He bumps Into May 
PoQDins who is entertaining her friends 


Poppins who Is entertaining her fiiends 
Nearly fifty years agq, when Mary to a picnic, which la attended bysome 
Poppins arrived at Number 17 Chew of the stars and constellations, Orion, 
Tree Lane and slid up the bannisters, ft Castor and Pollux, Ursa Minor, the 
was Jane and Michael who saw her do it Fox In search of foxgloves and the Hare 
■ * j ...Atfikari kap • inAtinD far nnrclp.v. Rveivthlflc is head 


aborip ’ to!t ^- unnecessarily, 

’Enkiu.' ^fHlcess . i Somebody's 
WeBS* ^ SWcet and loving nature. 


unnecessarily, 

iSomebodyV 


-JHIWBB' , wyluCVwUl 9 

*?WDly sweet and loving nature. 


"Nothing in ft, dief You shy?” - and children's ratner is rancm mtc way b 
gulped clown a spoonful eaen from her shop, white-roUar^and v e Wet-siti^ 
magic bottle, pmk strawberry ice for his nose on a level with tho rounter and 
Michael and lime juice cordial, green is that Mary Poppins behind Urn? 

j -ii,..-. e nr Tana The earlv mbtv 1 : Nothing is quite wnat It seems and the 
PoDDin’ Soks “A SOT <SA ol«ho«. Mary Poppins I, _ 
rhJ?i?ran*s nnint of view Theydonft tell still prim and her tongue is as sharpas 
t 2£EI ever but would the Mary Poppins that 

link: we used to kh 

he tween the fantastic and the on a supper picnic? Annabel, perhaps, , 
rtSJdmMfie sam^lK,, correct crouching shapes ready to spring, • 

and completely reliable. Her This ls a book for addicts Who Wll 
characteristic reaction is a superior Ie membe'r “Pop goes the Weasel 
sniff SnaD. snap go her heels along tne p i a yed on a musical box, m a littered 
pavement and even, her back has an WO rk-room and recognize ; _ the 

angry look. There Is no arglc-bargle Nightingale who sticks a shining , 
wife Mary Popping She is so vain, that feather Into Mart Poppins s hat. To, : 
she has to admire herself in every shop ■ me et an old friend after long absences 
window, and she is as tquchy as, always dangerous and she ^ay have 
Griseldrt dear cuckoo but somehow , gained a new dimension but we are ami ' 

■ she^ls^aiwfiiys right and the , children jjv * world , W*mre handsome is is . ■ 
know it. ''' i ' /handsome does and the best foot Isthe. 

Known. Marv one lii .front. Stars m^y; come down 

Now af!e £ •tS ■JSSbrereMS’ from the sky arid Ononweftra new 
Pqppuu is M sparkle in -his belt but Mgty Poppins y 

xSSiains iriamphantly y 
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The Emma Dilemma 

Catherine Seftoti 
If then: were iwncil* you, uuiild 
you have rwitc the fun? F.nima had 
rile chance to find mit when she 
fell ilou-ntruiiH. bumped her lie:ui 
-and found herself li Hiking at 
another Kmnia. Drawings bv Jill 
Dennett. £3.95 

Run Away Home 

Antonia Forest 

(tiuisrmaji seemed all wrong for the 
Marlows, with their motlier away, 
lint Giles was home on leave, arid 
able to help with the pnihlcm hoy 
who kept running away from a 
children’s home to rejtiin his Swiss 
father. £5.25 


U i I 

& O 

The Birds' Wedding 

Pictures fry Afasuko Matsumurti 

When the blackbird married 
the thrush, the other birds 
came to the wedding. The 
rhyming rest of this appealing 
fliM colour picture hook is Imcd 
mi a German folk sung. £4.25 

Ladybird on a Bicycle 
Story by Akiko Sueyoshi 
Pictures by Viv Aifbriufrt 
I ’ip was a ladybird who loved 
making things, l ie even made 
himself a bicycle , and set out 
on an eventful ride tli rough the 
ci urn try si de , sw. Hipi ng ga i ly 
across pages brill iant with 
colour and detail. £4.95 


faberand fabt'i 


A bright new anthology from Evans 

rtlLTVK DhYTHROUGH 

Poems collected by WES MAGEE ^ 


A lively collection ol poems 

following a child's day, 

starting with getting up, 

meeting friends 

and family 

and progressing 

through the day . . 

to school, / 

playing games / 

and finally to bed. J 

A modern collection 

to be en oyed 

and read ■ 

over and over 

again, 








0237.455973' 
Published 30 August 
£4-95 Hhctoi 
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< LAMBINO AT SHEEPFOLD FARM* 

written and Illustrated by Susan Williams . 
Admirable first book . .. . Her animal drawings' are 
: eKcel lent” - The Literary fteWaw • ’’ ' 

' 56pp. 1 £3.95 ‘ 7-10 yrs 1 

/JOSEPH’S OTHER RED St>CK* 

written and Illustrated by Nik! Daly : . i. 
"Magic - , . will enthral your children" - Parents . 
32pp £3.95 '3-^5 yrs- 

'FRlENDSAND SISTERS’ 

! a novel by Sandy Asher 
A sensitive and Humorous pprtra|yal of the growing 
friendship between two- very d liferent glyla 
•: I2?|>p:': I* plus 


rLr.i 
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Knowing nature 


On the screen 


Lucy Micklethwait 

Keith Snow and Ferelith 
Ecclfs Williams 

I am a Frog 

I) 437 7ft 1 09 6 

I am a Rabbll 

0 437 76108 8 

World's Work. £3.20 each. 

Jan Feder 
The Life of a Rabbll 
009 1450209 
The Life of a Cal 
009 1450101 
The Life of a Hamster 
0 09 J4543U 1 
The Life of n Dog 
0 09 145420 4 

Illustrated by Tilman Michels ki. 

Trim slated by Anlliea Bell. 
Hutchinson. £2.95 each. 

Susan Bonnkrs 
A Penguin Year 

Gnllancz. £4.95. 

0 575 03025 9 

A perennial problem for parents is that 
of knowing when, and how, to explain 
to tlicir children the mysteries of 
reproduction. The traditional starting 
point mill the birds and the bees 
involves a longish journey, but to begin 
with nature is surely the right idea. 

In works of animat fantasy, where 
the little creatures are all dressed up, 
no sexual encounters arc to be looked 
for, nor would they be quite seemly, 
but in nature books, the opportunity is 
there. Each of the books reviewed here ' 
is concerned with the life-style and to 
some degree the life cycle of a single 
species. The illustrations are paintings 
rather than photographs and the 
authors have also sugared ■ the 
- educational pill by giving us the facts in 
the form of n story about an indlvidunl 
or family, to make it more palatable for 
the young. They show a willingness to 
be quite explicit about the tendency of 
animals to cat one another, but are 
much more reticent when it comes to 
mating. 

/ am a Frog begins “I am a frog. I. 
have large bulging eyes and a wide 
■mouth" and continues through damp 
places, frogspawn, tadpoles and 


it appears, between male and female 
ana no sign uf mating (which might n r ] ar , A Mprcnn 
have been tricky in the first person urian Aiaer&UIi 
singular). This is n small-format ensy- 
to-hold harmless book with blotchy 
barely realistic illustrations; a two- 
minute read for the sum of £3.20. lam 
a Rabbi t is in the same .series and of the 
same ilk. 

We arc back on more familiar 
tcrritoiy with a series of four books. 

The Life of a Rabbit, The Life of a Cat, 

The Life of a Dog and The Life of a 
Hamster, all originally published in 
Holland. Half of each book is taken up 
with a simple but unimaginative story 
set ' around a single member of the 
species and incorporating all the 
principal activities of its life. The 
illustrations arc highly-detailed and 
sumptuously realistic. The second half 
of each book is concerned with the 
nitty-gritty of facts and figures. This 
system of splitting the books into two 
sections ensures value for money - 
section one can be read to a three-year- 
old while section two can be shelved 
until Inter on. The last page of section 
two is entitled “interesting facts" and is 
invariably the most fun. Did you know 
that every golden hamster in every pet 
shop in the world is descended from a 
single litter dug up by otic Professor 
Ahnroni at Aleppo in 1930? 

The Addlie penguins are altogether 
more endearing, largely because (he , 
relationship between Mum nnd Dad is 
much more attractive. They stick 
together and, what's more, they take 


Val Biro 

The Adventures of Gumdrop, the 
Trusty Old Cnr 

H. E. Todd and Val Biro 

Tales of Bobby Brewster and More 
Adventures of Gumdrop 
Nutland Video Lid, 200 Southend 
Road, Southend-on-Sea, Essex. 

£ 29 each. 

The choice of picture books as a source 
for mechanical entertainment Is not a 
new idea. Weston Woods Studios Ltd, 
the American firm, are currently 
celebrating their twenty-fifth year in 
business, and their British catalogue 
lists many filmstrips, strip/cassette 
productions and animated films which 
derive from the work of picture-book 
artists. 

So far as I am aware however, the 
two cassettes here under review are the 
first in Great Britain to adapt picture 
books specifically for video screening 
(the films are obtainable for both U- 
matic and VHS systems). Each tape 
draws upon the text ana pictures of 
seven stories but within the tape each 
story is separated from its fellows by 


stern notices about copyright. 

All the stories have been filmed by 
the iconographic method , where a 
reading onhe text is accompanied by a 
sequence of stills photographed from 
the book. These are usually details of 
the original pictures and only rarely is a 
full-page shown complete. The 
pictures may be selected from any part 
of the book at any point in the story in 
order to best illustrate the words being 
read and there is no animation, 
although occasionally double shots are 
taken with a shifting camera to give an 
impression of movement (Mr 

Oldcastle turning Gumdrop’s starting- 
handle, for example). Sound effects 
are used intermittently, but not always 
consistently, and each story is prefaced 
and concluded with music by June 
Nottage. For the Gumdrop stories this 
proves to be wearisome, for a jingle 
rather resembling that used to 
advertise Anchor Butter occurs at least 
eighteen times. 

Indeed, the venture as a whole is 
wearisome. This is only to be expected, 
since any consecutive reading of seven 
stories by Val Biro or H. E. Todd is 
bound to Induce boredom fairly 
rapidly, but the editing and production 
of the video film also contribute to the 
tedium. 

The readers of the stories must be 
exonerated from blame. Peter 


Hawkins and David Tate cope with the 
banalities of the scripts in a way that 
should win the admiration of all 
storytellers. Furthermore, j n the 
books, Val Biro’s pictures have their 
attractions. One can play games with 
his endpaper designs and with some of 
his amusingly detailed double-page 
spreads or his drawings of mechanical 
bits and pieces. (The business of the 
magneto, say, in a Gumdrop in Double 
Trouble"- although not fully exploited 
by Mr Biro himself - offers all sorts of 
possibilities to the storyteller.) But 
locked into a video cassette the fluidity 
of the picture book has gone. Without 
endpapers and double-page spreads 
for the eye to explore we are left with a 
succession of static images on the 
screen (and these are often held there 
too long) with no escape into the 
freedom of discussion and 
interpretation which books provide. 

If the video engineers are moving in 
on picture books, we will see whether 
slicker, more professional editing of 
the images, or complete animation will 
offer a means of improvement. What 
the Weston Woods material has 
already shown is that, however 
sensitive the treatment of the book, the 
result Is a barely justifiable 
sophistication of an experience which 
is. in essence, simple and intimate, and 
which loses something in the 
transference to a chillier medium. 


an equal share in the rearing of their LC 

young; while Muni's away collecting 

krill. Dad's at home protecting the 

young, and vice versa. A Penguin Year r ... Tr 

is a book for older children. The W. Kellaway 


Dad’s at home 


A taste for practicalities 


smoothly flowing text is more 
substantial and the lovely blue-cold 
illustrations are necessarily simple. 
Little is known about what the A delie 
penguins get up to in the winter (April 
to September) which they send out 
at sea, so we are shown them in the 
serins. Millions of nensiiins hon onto 


general in a brief . dictionary. 
Throughout the explanations are 
simple and precise. There is good 


arid miles untif they get tb theiexact 
snot where they mated last year. There 
they bow their heads and “Arkl A-fl- 
ark!" at each other. The chicks hatch, 
meander Rround with their bellies on 
the ground and huddle together in 
crtches, protecting one another from 
the snow and the skua gulls. Come 
winter again and the survivors swim off 
to join the ndnlts.on the icy ocean. 
Penguins are not nearly as dull as they 
look in the zoo, and this book should 
inspire children to find out more about 
them. 


Recollections 


Iaii McGeoch, /■ ■/. 

• — ' 1 . r. — - 

Edmund Eglinton 

The Last of'tho Soiling Coasters 
HMSO £4.95. 

0 IX 290 336 3 • 


. Britain’s marltUnchorltageis hot 'just a 
more dr less interesting aspect of 
history , like the rise and fall of her 
colonial empire. It rdmoins inseparable 
from her destiny os a nation. Every 
citizen should welcome, therefore! (he 
Initiative of. Dr Basil OradttitUl, 
Director of - the .tfntiannl Maritime- 
j Museum,- In Persuading Edlmittd 
. Eglinton to set down, ‘arid holpfpg hlin 
to illustrate with rare photographs, his 
: recollections oF The. Last of Hie Sailing 
Coasters , a few of which , were situ 
' trading In the 1920s and early 1930s. 

Mr Eglinton's father, after littif a' 
lifetime with the little sailing vessels 
called . trows (dq they rliymo with 
'plough?" or '‘throws'’?) amid the 
fierce tides and shifting sands of the 
Severn Esttuuy and the dangerous 
wind? and. seas of the British Channel* 
had become the contractor for building 
'sea-walls on the Somerset const. It was 
1910 or thoreqbaujs ; and young 
Edmund, with his sisteti was told on 
one occasion to be on the foreshore 
two hours before high water arid to 
keep a sharp lookout for a white light 
being dipped to seaward. As ho recalls: 
we were indeed fearful and 
trembling, but .we crouched low 
beside the unlit beacon and watched. 


Then the light appeared! A tiny 
light, it seemed so very far away (it 
: was probably two to three miles) 
showing for a few seconds, then 
j concealed below the bulwarks and 
lifted again to show its welcome • 
beam - a dipping light, our signal 
from our father’s' .vessel. Our 
courage returned -and we both 
frantically fttmbled for the matches 
to set tlio beacon alight- The straw 
caught, then the twigs, and soon the 
: flames were roaring arid leaning high ' 
aloft. We felt wild with Joy, and 
relief nl the. comfort of the fire. 

R. L. Stevenson could not have put it 
better. -But this was fact,, not. fiction. ? 
Mr Eglinton's reminiscences are not 
. “sal lor’s yarns” , but detail ed memories 
of events, of people, of ships and; Ihejr 


Industrial society. In faveriiih pursuit of 
material reward, has lost . some 
essential quality* hard thpugh it may be 


without reflect ioi),< nnd above, it”. Jn 
the 1 schooner Mary Jane, Mr Eglinton 
tells us; “wtien the meal was pm pti the 
table by (he cook, the master servod 
himself first,! then Ihe 'mate, the able 
-seamen next arid the 6 ook last. This 
was the general rule in most coasting: 
■ schooners ana ketches. There was no 
class distinct Ion about it, just the 
necessary mild discipline to. ensure' 
some semblance pf order. Everybody 
was happy." Mr , Eglinton’s 
recollections are' indeed ■‘‘above 
wisdom". 1 i : ' 


Margaret McLean 
Making Musical Instruments 
0 333 30857 3 

Anna Pavord 
G rowing Things 

0 333 30858 1 

Brenda Winch 
First Aid 
0 333 30861 1 

Keith Wicks 
Science Can be Fun 
0 333 30860 3 
Macmillan £2.95 each . 

These four enjoyable books are 
primarily intended tor readers between 
nine andtwelve years old, although the 
Illustrations are so appealing that they 
could well attract slightly younger 
children also. Moreover, the text is not 
"written down”, so that there is no 
reason why those in their early teens 
should not use (he ideas presented 9 s 
starting pqint for more advanced 
experimentation. . This means that 
there are great numbers of children for 
whom this sort of treatment of "tilings 
to do" Is exactly right and appropriate. 
The emphasis Is on doing, ana while 
only modest, Inexpensive, equipment 
or materials may be involved , the 
range of activities - purposeful, 

- practical and -' entertaining -' Is 
remarkably extensive. 

Musical performances are generally 
accepted ns being good in themselves. 
That the young executants should first 
make the instruments' they use I 9 even 
better. Thus marncas can be 
constructed from washing-up liquid 
bottles, - or from ■ tea-strainers or 
yoghurt pots. These basics, with sticky 
tape and handfuls of dried peas or rice, 
suffice. Simple; .'perhaps, but 
extremely effective and It should pot be 
difficult to achieve success at the first 
attempt and ip a very short time. 
Tambourines,, a - “wash-tub bass" 
(which , .is apparently any , hallow 
container, even a tea-chest, to which is 
attached a notched stick bearing a 
string to be plucked to provide a 
rhythm), ■ .drums of. various sOrts, 
xyloplwne?, panpipes; recorders and a 
zither are among the' variety of 
. instruments readily prepared with the 1 
Rid of Margaret McLean’s book. ' 

. :■ She provides more tlinn this, 

. however, There are sections about the 
' "’origins* classification . and purpose of 


sense, too, in the advice about suitable 
tools and care in their use. “Keep 
fingers well clear of sharp blades ana 
don’t swing wildly with a hammer. 
Never leave tools lying around 
.... Tidy up as you go". There can 
be nothing but praise for the concept of 
building-up a collection of tools, nails 
and screws, and odds and ends of 
paper, pots, wood, string and all the 
rest, and with them creating 'different 
instruments for further pleasure. 

Pleasure is a keynote of the 
gardening book. Again, there is an 
introductory guide to tools, and this is 
accompanied by notes on the way 
plants live. Sowing and planting, 
propagation and pruning, are all 
related to different types of flowers, 
bulbs and food stuffs. For the more 
ambitious there are rockeries, bottle 
gardens, flower arrangements and 
even bohsai. Encouragement to 
healthy nature study, is given by pages 
on attracting bir ds and insects. Nothing 
elaborate is required for this, nor for 
any of the manifold undertakings 
introduced throughout. Inculcation of 
learning is unobtrusive yet 
Competently effective. 

The fundamentals of first aid arc 


similarly presented without involving 
over-technical terms or equipment, n 
appears that' the British Red Cross 
Society has cooperated in the 
preparation of this book, and there is 
much attention to safety and the 
prevention of accidents. The hazards 
of the road and the home, seaside and 
country, all have their place, and if the 
guidance is sometimes didactic it is 
sound in principle and practice. The 
recommended treatment of simple 
accidents - and even of some that are 
not so simple - is also reliable. 

The pleasures of science are 
exemplified in the fourth book. It is 
likely that most children would want to 
try out at least some of the ideas 
proposed. The sedpe, from the use of 
the senses to meteorology, optical 
illusions and electro-magnetism, is 
catholic. The technicalities are 
enlivened by applications to such 
pursuits as amateur detection, 
messages in code and games of chance. 

The presentation is excellent. The 
-books nave good, stiff covers, easily 
wiped dean- virtues When one realizes 
what hard wear they are likely lo 
receive at the hands of enthusiasts 
whose Interests will undoubtedly be 
aroused in the hobbies so well 
introduced. 


Heraldic heroes 


ungjns! ciH»suicaiion,:nna purpose of 
.. the various instruments (strings, wind, 
, percuasipnand BOpn); on notatiorii arid 
note-values, hrid on qiuslcal I form? in 

.:;- 1 y- • 


Toby Fitton 

Nicholas Wilde ' 

Sir Bertie and the Wyvern . 

Debrett. £4.95. 

. 0 905649 46 X.. ; : 

Heraldry is a subject that can have a 
.special appeal for children, sometimes 
touching their historical or artistic 
sense, or perhaps appealing to a taste 
for recondite technical detail. The 
principles . are not difficult' to master, 
Jnd a knowledge of foe rudiments of 
u may be - a , useful- 
.accompllshroent In later life. Its origins 
arejpst in the mists of antiquity, arid 
Vagueness allows considerable scope 
tor legeqdizlna.. Nicholas Wilde gives 
us a neat and interesting tale of Sir 
Bertrand tfc ■ Beaudelys, disturbed 
‘ arao ?8 his. favpurite bee-skips and 
marrow-beds <at his crumbling old 

■ HE ! pu £5? machinations Of ' 

his uawfy-rich neighbour, Sir Jasper, de 

,■ "fe terrible wife the ladyPriscilla 
' u"? sleeps in cnain-mbU) ■ 

has. social ^ mbitfons; jn the County. , 

son arid -? 

■heir, Josfeph (oj. Jop)y. ft lad of rate • . 

■ V ' ,1-' . /'tofy-'.-.-S; 

; .: -"•■''I 5 1 V. " ' ^ l ' 


inventivetless, who first contrives a 
closed helm for his father to wear at tne 
local joustlng-nlotches, and then, when 
imitations make it indistinguishable 
from those worn by the other knlgl' ,s i , 
devises mantling, surcoal, 'and r" 
correctly-charged shield to show the 
Gargoyles of this world what manner 
of family they have to contend with. ' 

' <■ Jop proves to be a herald to the 
manner • bom. Hie result, with 
chevron, mullet and roses, sable ana 
argent, is entirely in order,, wanting 
only a crest. This sad jack is to_be 
repaired only, by the trouble' of a 
wyvem-huht in forbidden mountains 
nearby. ' Their legendary quarry is 
found Hiring- in very reduced 
circumstances, but is rescued to be 
immortalized- on the Beaudelevs 
achievement just before the furiously - 
jealous Sir Jasper comes clanking into 
foe caVe, only to receive a very suitable 
Comeuppance which puts paid to his 
grand ambitions iri the neighbourhood. 

Nicholas Wilde has illustrated his 
own story very wittily, and it reads very 
well. -It is the publishers’ first venture 

intn . I nn/l thnllCh 


heraldry Is not: likely to prove the mdst 
fruitful of literary 'fields :for children s 
stories, they have chosen a good one 
■for their fust., s - 
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The basis of religion The art of building 


Richard Lannoy 

Martha Patrick 
Buddhists and Buddhism 

08 5340 906 4 

Partha and Swasti Mitteh 
H indus and Hinduism 

1)8 5340 908 0 

Sukhbir S. Kapoor 
SU ths and Sikhism 
0 85340 907 2 

Wayla nd. £3.95 each. 

It was a good idea to publish a series of 
books explaining the principal 
religions of our multiracial society. 
Thereis on urgent need to bring to the 
attention of children and young people 
the rich and variegated traditions of the 
immigrant communities in Britain, and 
their potential contribution to our way 
of life. 

Considering the splendid heritage of 
popular lore, customs and wisdom to 
wluch the three communities covered 
by these titles are heir, it must be said 
that these three books are 
disappointingly prosaic. Their authors, 
to a well-intentioned attempt to 
explain the good sense of their 
respective faiths, tend to relapse into 
drao summaries of their central 
teachings. While these accounts are 
painstaking and clear, it is doubtful 
whether this kind of method is lively 
enough to hold the attention of today’s 
yrnuc. Skilful quotation from tne 
wealth of popular traditional literature 
could have enlivened all three books. 

The historical background is briefly 
outlined, but in recounting the life of 
the Buddha, Martha Patrick has 
missed a golden opportunity to relate 
incidents of gripping interest to 
children. The development of 
Hinduism is simplified by Partha and 
Swash Mitter to the. point of 
Iwccuracy: “The earliest civilized 

K lein India lived in two grent cities. 

ppa and Mahenjodaro on the 
Indumver, some 6000 yearsago". One 
hears such tired statements chanted 
over and over again In the schoolrooms 
of a thousand Indian towns. 

This kind . 0 ! well-intentioned 


exercise in community relations runs 

thil l*ipl» ' a ■ . 


_ — vaaic 

endogamy, caste pollution rules, and 
restrictions on caste commensality are 
termed "primitive ideas" which have 
been combatted by recent legislation. 
The Mitters then explain the link 
between those customs and the four 


_ quiet pa 

spend their time tninking about God") 
as "the basis of the Hindu religion". If a 
reader should then turn to Sikhs and 
Sikhism, he finds that “In Sikhism 
salvation and God's grace can be 
obtained while leading a normal life. 
There is no need to desert families and 
go to forests and mountains to achieve 
salvation or to gain God’s grace. . . 
Unlike a Hindu woman, a Sikh woman 
is not allowed to practise any 
superstitions or rituals". This 
gratuitous whiff of inter-religious 
suspicion could easily have been 
avoided by careful editing. No attempt 
is made to help children to come to 
terms with divergence between the 
beliefs of one religion and another. 
This is a serious omission, particularly 
when each author stresses the avowal 
of tolerance and non-violence. 

It shoutd be stated in favour of the 
three books under review that priority 
is given to clear exposition of principal 
doctrines and practises as they afreet 
everyday life in the modern context, 
including that of people who have 
settled m the West. The recent 
adoption of the Hindu and Buddhist 
ways of life by British people is duly 
taken into account, though this does 
not extend much beyond rather dated 
references to Buddhist judges, the 
Beatles' guru and Hare Krishna people 
on Oxford Street. More welcome is an 
account of the Buddhist community at 
Christchurch - perhaps the most 
valuable chapter for English readers. 

The choice of photographic 
illustrations is not likely to be of any 
great interest to young readers. There 
a few exceptions; one of the happiest, 
in Buddhists and Buddhism, shows a 
venerable monk responding to the 
folded hands of a punk rocker with so 
delicious a smile that it fairly leaps 
from the page. It Is a pity there are not 
more such pictorial treats. 


Mary Furness 

David Macaulay 
C astle 

£4.95. 0 00 1951289 
Cathedral 

Paperback, £3.50. 

0 00 192142 8 
City 

Paperback. £3.50. 

0 do 192143 6 

Pyramid 

£4.95. 

0 00 1956604 
Underground 
£4.95. 

0 00 195850 X 
Collins 

A rare combination of education and 

P leasure is to be found in David 
lacaulay's books. Each of them 
recounts the story of a construction . be 
it castle, city, pyramid or cathedral, 
from beginning to end, and each is 
illustrated by beautiful and clear black- 
and-white line drawings which make 
the most complicated building process 
comparatively easy to understand. The 
pictures are informative and at the 
same lime full of charm and character; 
we are shown an imaginary Master 
Engineer in charge of building the 
thirteenth-century castle, and his dog, 
as well as of the tools that were needed 
to build it. Each book has a glossary of 
technical terms. 

The author takes in precise 
dimensions of parts of buildings and 
details such as, for example, the 
location and number of lavatories, as 
well as the wider social context. He 
explains how it came about that a 
castle, cathedral or city was built, what 


Common Room teases 


Alan Bell 

CAfroll 150th Anniversary 
bhlbltkm 

Quirt Chu rch, Oxford 

Nowhere could be more appropriate 
celebration of the 150th 
* m ^ ar y Lewis Carroll's birth 
Charles Lutwldge Dodgson's own 
Word -college, and the small but 
wnictive display in the upper library 
« Christ Churdi (until August 7) has 


“ agreeably domestic quality. 
-Vui the Brand stucco work of the 
™g, Lewis Carroll is 
^mentorated in a straightforward 
books and memorabilia, in 
toe expected first editions and 
£°iographs are backed by some 
(S^nown rarities from . the 
8 own archives, and from the 
of Alice Liddell’s 
Including some of her 
j? n Christ Church's 
T^ompllshed blolter-doodllngs, and 
a 8 .- .° w n sketchbooks. The 
■‘‘“wcases contain not onlv a snlfirrinn 


playfulnesses with his mathematical 
and logical exercises, whether in 
published writings or merely In College 
flysheets. A Senior Common Room 
meeting of 1891, announced for “1.30 
(Cathedral time)", was asked “(a) 
Shall we have one at least of our 
Evening Papers supplied by Messrs 
Smith? If 'yes’, then (b) Shall it be the 
one only, or both? If ‘one only , then 
(c) which?" 

Such precisions, even when taking 
the opinion of colleagues on the 
desirability of receiving a late London 
evening paper, betoken a 
thoroughgoing curators hfo of 
Common Room business, saved by its 
underlying humour from becoming 
merely tiresome and pedantic. Nearly 
ten years of Doagson's prudent 
management of the -sodal and 
gastronomic amenities of ihe 
fellowship are displayed. “ ’Olives and 
preserved ginger' are not always 
provided, I admit", he answered an 
entry in the Suggestion Box: And the 


inc u ennaren, dui nis 

^teng'to, tqUlpage ' n, ' S 

Wekh ™ n)f Z 

ItiW ™ Russian , Frisian , and 

better's label "In this 

h “ been adapted in 

M2 " p* dtawin 8 to “Prezzo FissO 

: £°° d donnish fun with 


lu bridles ulfravia 
kmu Y ¥*bant gyros gimbiculo$que 
Cbnjk '’/ Such teases match Lewis 
x . .. ,9 ^v 0 'yti carefully elaborated 


varied dessert." 

The auditor of the College cellar- 
bopks was not above posting an 
advertisement "To all lovers of 
Orange-Marmalade" on the Common 
Room notlceboard: • . 

The Curator's brother (who jus a 
large family and several fupUs) 
makes it on a large scal e , and could 

supply some for the use of Membere 

of C.R. i if any let foe Curator know 
that they desire it. HefindsH very 
good, and not, as is the case J 
much supplied in shoos, lately 
composed of VegeUb^MafTOW. 
Some Entail touches, added to the 
record of Dod^nV^ ^ 


it was built for, where the money and 
materials came from and who were the 
different craftsmen involved. A 
blacksmith, for example, wasalways of 
primary importance m order lo repair 
and replace tools ns they wore out. 

Castle tells the story of the building 
of an imaginary but typical castle ana 
its surrounding (own. in order to aid 
the conquest of Wales. The site is 
chosen, workmen mnve in, and after a 
period of several years the castle is 
finally completed and the town 
developed. The Lord and his wife 
move in. The castle is besieged by 
Welsh soldiers using large timber 
catapults, battering rams, siege towers, 
and sappers trv to dig tunnels to 
undermine the foundations. All these 
are shown in action so that it is possible 
to see exactly how they work. In the 
event, they do not achieve the desired 
destruction; the castle has been so well 
and scientifically built that it • 
withstands all these attacks unharmed. 

The building of Chutreaux, the 
subject of Cathedral, again imaginary 
but typical, takes eighty-six yen is from 
1252 to 1338 to complete. Among the 
many different building processes 
involved is the intricate method of 
constructing the vaulting; the stones 
are laid over curved wooden frames 
(called centerings) which arc removed 
when the keystone is in place and the 
mortar dry. There are vertigo-inducing 
drawings of men suspended on 
platforms high above the ground as 
they build the vaults or the steeple. 

The account of foe building of a 
Roman city, in City is even more 
complex. A site is chosen, and if the 


complex. A site is chosen, and if the 
religious auguries are good a plan is 
made. A copy of this plan is carved in 


marble with the names of the owners of 
various lots inscribed on it, and stands 
in the fonim in Rome for everyone to 
see. The roads are marked off using an 
instrument called a groin a to ensure 


Paperbacks in brief 


very varied Images. The pictures are in 
a mixture of styles with photographs, 
drawings and cartoon images. Some of 
the pictures slide into place opposite 
the correct letter as you turn a wheel. 
Ages under 5. 

Puss In Boots by Tony Ross (Andersen 
Press. £1.35. 0 09 9285 lO X) First 
published In 1981. The traditional story 
remains the same but is pepped up by 
narrative colour - "The ogre opened 
the door himself. (He had to, as he had 
eaten all the servants.)” - and by foe 
humorous detail in the illustrations, 
which combine a scratchy 
Steadmanesque charm and a good deal 
of drama. Ages 5 to 7. 

The Wild Washerwomen by John 
Yeoman. Illustrated by Quentm 
Blake. (Puffin. £1.15. 0 14 050367 6) 
First pUDlished in 1979. Dottle, Lottie, 
Molly, Dolly, Winnie, Minnie and 
Ernestine escape from the slavery of 
working in Mr Balthazar Tight’s 


laundry and go on the rampage in a 
goat-cart. Whole villages flee before 
them until they are padfied and find 
happiness with seven clean 
woodcutters. Ages 5 to 7, 

Mrs Gaddy and the Ghost by Wilson 
Gage. Illustrated by Maiylln Hafiier. 
(Hippo. £1.25. 0 590 70060 X) First 
published in 1979. Mrs Gaddy lives in a 
idee old farmhouse with chickens, a 
cow, a mule, a cat and a ghost who 
makes awful noises jn the kitchen at 
night. Having tried several elaborate 
schemes to get rid of him, involving 
butler chums, glue and gingerbread, 
she realizes the ghost would -be 
unhappy away from nis home and they 
settle down to live jn harmony. Ages 5 
to 7. 

Big Anthony and thi Magic Ring by 
Tornie de Paola (HJppo- 590 
70142 8) First, published in 1979. Big 
Anthony works all winter near a little 
town in Calabria helping the witch 
Strega Nona with the heavy work. 
When spring comes he wants to to off 
fo foe town and dartce the laradtellfl 
using Sfrega Nona’s magic nng, Tne 
ring sticks to his finger atid he w glad to 
resume his quiet life once more; Ages 5 


that ail roads intersect at precise right 
angles. (A grama “was a pole about 
four feet high on top of which a cross 
was laid fiat. When weighted strings 
hanging from each end of the cross 
hung parallel to the centre pole, the 
groma was known to be perpendicular 
(o the ground. The streets could be 
accurately marked off by sighting down 
the intersecting arms of the cross.” 
This is extremely easy to understand 
when accompanied by a full-page 
illustration of a Roman surveyor 
actually using a aroma.) The city was 
calculated to house a maximum 
population of 50,000 - more than this 
was thought to be detrimental to the 
needs of the people. It was decreed 
that “no privately owned building 
could be more than twice the width or 
the street oh which it stood. This 
ensured that the sunlight always 
reached the streets." The route for the 
aqueduct is chosen with the aid of an 
ingenious surveying instrument called 
a charobale. People move in , shops are 
opened. The Romans had restaurants, 
and the barbers' shops were hotbeds 
of gossip. 

Pyramid continues the excellent 
work. The only slightly odd one out in 
the scries is Underground, an account 
of the workings and construction of 
everything that goes on underground - 
foundations of buildings, sewers, 
drains, gas and telephone cables, etc. 
The subject does not naturally appeal 
to 'the imagination as much as the 
others, nor is it conducive to such 
beautiful drawings especially as, in 
order to make them clearer, it nas been 
found necessary to use a colour - a 
rather unattractive mustard yellow. 
But David Macaulay does much to 
lighten the rather technical bias of the 
drawings by inserting charming and 
irrelevant dogs all over the place. 
These are books which will be found 


The Grey Dancer by Alison Fell 
(Fontana- 95p. 0 00 671946 5) First 
published 1981. An ancient Scottish 
tolk-tale fleshed out with modern 
characters and emotions. Set in a 
remote valley in the Highlands in 1953, 
the story is seen from tne point of view 
of eleven-year-old Alison Latto who 
becomes friendly with the eagle man 
Lai, hears his tale of lost love and 
defeats the tyrant dominie with his help 
in a climax of flood-water and passion. 
Ages 7 to 11. 

The Chinese Egg by Catherine Storr 
(Faber. £2.50. 0 f 571 11871.2) First 
published in 1975. An intricately 
plotted novel of the search for some 
villains by Stephen,. Vicky and 
Christine, two ofwhbm have the ability 
to tell the future. The book mixes 
elements from ordinary life, made and 
police thrillers into a frightening yet 
realistic story. Ages 11 and over. 
Kingdom of Summer by Gillian 
Bradshaw (Methuen. £1.50. 0‘4l7 
06750 X) First published lo 1981. The 
sequel to Hawk of May. A further 
series of battle sagas, legends and tales 
of dark deeds at the time of King 
Arthur. Adrift in the Welsh marches, 
Gwalchmai ap Lot finds a faithful 
squiie in young' Rhys and pursues his 
quest for the forgiveness of the lovely 
Elldan despite witchcraft and war. 
Ages 11 and over. 

For Freedom to be Equal by Jean • 
Spendlove (Available from the author, 
54 Wpppenham Road,' Hdmdon, 
Brackley. Nort Kants. 0‘ 9507986 1.4) 
First publication. The ac'coynt of blind 
Louise is fictional but she Is placed in a 
real' family of lawyers In Britanny on ' 
the eve of foe Ftench Revolution L 
Much pf the novel, whigh was largely 
compiled firpm documents and records, 
is serious and political but the heroine's 1 ; 
feelings and perceptions’ dominate the 
book. Ages 11 and over.. 


Out of iftb Blue, by Fiona Waters. 
Illustrated by Verom. (Fontana £1. 0 
00 671960 (1). First publication. A 


straightforward anthology of weather 
poems which is divided Into . season^ : 
and encompasses a wide range of styles . 
from Ogderi Nash and Rogdr. 
McGough to Hordy and £dward : 
Thomas.'. - 1 ' . : : ' 7 

f idudirU’s Book Qf Magic hy pen 
Hamilton. Illustrated by Raymond 


equally fascinating by the technically- 
minded child and the adult alike. 


Thrvey (Puffin, 85p. 0 14 031380 X) 
Original. A selection of tricks which 
were performed by the Great Houdinl, 
graded in order of difficulty with 
detailed instructions. 7 to 11. 


77ie Complete Bicycle Book by Toay 
Osman and Nicola McLaughlin 
(Sparrow. 93 p. 0 09 928000 0) Flrat 
publication. A guide to bicycles and 
bicycling which contains detailed 
advice on different types of bikes, 
learning to ride, road safety and care 
and maintenance. 

A Young. Person's Fife on Forgers >y 
Richard Garret t. (Granada. 95p. 0 583 
30479 6) First publication. Detailed 
discussions of twelve different kinds of 
forgery, including William Ireland’s 
Shakespeare forgeries and cases 
concerning coins, stamps, bank notes 
and paintings. . ' 

ROBERT 

WESTALL 

Winner of the 1981 
Carnegie Medal for 

The Scarecrows 

‘Thoroughly gripping and 

■ extremely well written* 

Sunday Tblegraph 

£6.60 160pp 0 7011 2666 X 

and published In March 1982 

• Break <>f Dark 

•. £5.50 192pp 00701126140 : 

■ cik^TTb & WlNpUS 4 

Children’s abd Must rated 
books from 1840 to 198Q 

Catalogues issued every two months; 

.nearly 5,000 tides in stock, individual, 

, requirements and enquiries 
.. . i welcomed. i 

Postal business only. 

. ' . Childhood Books: 

132 Macetna Read, London SE181QL 
. Trij 01-854 1963 
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The battle of the books 


Nicholas Tucker 


Siieii.a Ray 

The Bfyton Phenomenon 

Deutsch. £10.95. 

0 235 97441 5 


The liilc of this study is well -chosen: 
Enid Dlyinn's success, both during and 
after her life-time, still appears truly 
phenomenal. Nothing of its scale 
occurred hcfore in children's 
literature , nor ever will probably 
again, now thnt television viewing has 
become so much more popular than 
reading. Yet Blyton-mania has 
received scant critical attention, 
despite the equally phenomenal 

f ;rowth of interest in children's 
ireraiurc also taking place in the last 
two decades. 


earlier authors, us well a« those 
working in the same tracV.lon since, is 
often very different. Most of them, for 
example, will ut limes address their 
audience in two contrasting ways, 
talking to readers as younger beings of 
limited understanding in one breath, 
and as adults in the making in the next. 
There are sound reasons fordoing this, 
given that childhood is a transitory 
period of unequal emotional ana 
intellectual development. Within it, 
children themselves have always 
shown evidence of mature and 
immature comprehension, both in the 
books they read and elsewhere. 


Enid Blytun, however, projected an 
entirely new, twentieth-century view 
of children, where immaturity is 
treated as a self-sufficient state in its 
own right. Nothing she wrote for 
children ever hinted that they 
sometimes needed to develop greater 
insight or knowledge than could 
normally be found in an average pupil 
at junior school. Unlike Kipling, there 
were no allusions to another, more 
distant world of history and myth; 
unlike E. Nesbit, there were no 
references to other books, probably as 
yet unread. Instead, her novels were 
set in a nowhere countryside inhabited 


All this should mean that this book 
at last fills tin extraordinary gap, and as 
a bibliographical record it is certainly 
thorough, nut having collected what 
must be almost every reference mnde 
to Diytnn in print, the author wits 
unwise to include so many of them 
here. Remarks gleaned Irom forty 
yenrsof press reports and book review's 
■ too often seem trivial or repetitive, and 
they arc not even a particularly valid 
guide to current altitudes towards 
Blyton herself. Sauce for the author's 
M Phil theses on the same topic is not 
always sauce for the reader outside, 
and the first section of this study, sub- 
titled Enid Blytnii and the librarians, 
should have been considerably edited. 

Things improve when Sheila Ray 
takes a closer look at thp stories 
themselves, comparing them to novels 
dealing with similar themes by more 
ambitious children's authors. Her 
conclusions do much 10 explain 
Blyion's success, and also the 
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One of Hill's methods for dealing 'with the mushroom-gatherer's bad - 
if/u 


tempered children. A n Illustration from Dill the Minder, a collection of 
stories by W. Heath Robinson, which hiu first published in 1912 and has 
recently been reissued in a special limited edition of 500 copies by Hodder 
and Stoughton (254pp. ,£30. 0 340 27965 6). 


comparative popular failure of her 
more distinguished rivals. While all of 


them wrote for children, the Image of 
childhood implicit in the works of 


When children's authors arc accused 
of writing over the heads. of their 
audience, therefore, it might he fairer 
to recognize that unless this is very 
overdone (hey are more accurately 
addressing the potential adult within 
every child. Alison Uttley, for 
example, docs this through her use of 
history and tradition; A. A. Milne 
through his more sophisticated sense of 
humour; Kenneth Grahame through 
classical parody and Russell Hoban, in 
our own limes, through satire of 
fashionable artistic modes. Most 
children won't understand all this 
straightaway, but occasional 
puzzlement is an inevitable feature of 
childhood, and within reason a spur 
towards greater understanding next 
time round. 


by children faced by tricky situations, 
physical and intellectual, they could 
nonetheless always master with an ease 
both flattering and grossly deceptive. 
As these plots unfolded, the main 
characters and their adversaries reveal 
themselves on first acquaintance as 
neatly labelled personalities who are 
never allowed any psychological 
growth which might confuse the over- 
simplified views of their fellow human 
beings. Even filyton’s vocabulary was 
immediately comprehensible; if the 
most modest new word appeared, it 
was always immediately paraphrased, 
for example: “Ambulance - you know, 
the van that ill people are taken to 
hospital in." 


While teachers, librarians and 


parents sometimes objected to such 
Iteady and undemanding fare, children 
themselves fell on it with the 
enthusiasm they show for other child- 
centred products this century. Here, 
after all, was literature that made them 
feel big rather than small, peopled by 
child characters equal or superior to 
any adults who threatened to get in 
their way. As all this is skilfully 
narrated at a good lick in predictable 
language, stripped of any complex 
overtones, ana a young audience can 
become deliciously puffed up on two 
counts: both as fantasy super-humans 
and also as adept readers of fiction. For 
getting to the end of a novel is also an 
adventure for (he immature and 
unconfident, at last able to overcome 
the verbal obstacles that lie between 
them and the final page. 

Looking bRck on it now, anyone who 
once knew the intoxication of tearing 
through a Blyton story in this way will 
not fmd it easy to condemn such a 

E leasurable experience. She was, at 
:ast in small doses, a marvellous 
writer for so many children, and given 
that life Uself will always continue to 
cut young readers down to size 
elsewhere, there is little danger that 
identifying with the Famous Five or the 
Secret Seven can ever be more than 
harmless wish-fulfilment. Yet one can 
also understand the anxiety her books 
once caused. Too much Blyton could 
mean less time for the other, more 
intellectually stimulating authors who 
ask more of the reader and are 
therefore never going to be as popular 
in a culture that sees instant 
gratification as its most important goal . 
At the same lime, Blyton’s strong 
social prejudices, although sometimes 
exaggerated by critics, are not helpful 
in preparing young readers for life in 
their own century. Lastly, she proved a 

f loor friend to the cause of children's 
iterature and those trying to promote 
It in schools, bookshops and libraries. 
Instead, her example helped give it the 
low esteem with most adult critics it is 
still struggling to shake off today. 


Bu as Sheila Ray fairly concludes 
the Blyton controversy has now runout 
of steam. Critics formerly shocked bv 
her facile prose could not have 
predicted the even more impoverished 
entertainment that now exists for 
children on television (just as those 
who once railed against the Daily 
Mirror as the ultimate in vulgarization 
clearly never anticipated the possibility 
one day of a newspaper like The Sun). 
When the more blatant racist and class 
overtones are extracted from Blyton 
books, as they usually are in her 
current reissues, there is even a small 
literary case to be made for a few of her 
books - something Sheila Ray argues 
in her final chapters. A lop ten critical 
selection from Britain's most 
controversial children’s writer is 
certainly a sign of the times, as is the 
fact that the radical London 
bookshop, Centreprise, recently 
stocked some Famous Five stories 
because of the continuous demand for 
them. As for former rows about 
denying Blyton books shelf-space in 
public libraries, such decisions are now 
rendered unimportant by the existence 
of cheap paperback versions, often 
available in shops that hesitate to stock 
other children’s books. 


Yet if the battle over Blyton has 
largely resulted in a famous victory for 
Little Noddy and his friends, the 
arguments it once raised are not 
entirely over. It may be harder to 
attack her work now there is more 
objectionable material around for 
children both in print and in other 
media, but justifying the ascendancy of 
the bad by the existence of the still 
worse is a feeble argument. Sheila 
Ray's interesting study is a reminder of 
a time when there were still public 
arguments about the overall 
desirability of certain types of 
entertainment for children. Only the 
most blandly acquiescent optimist 
could hold that there is no longer any 
need for such debate about the dubious 
cultural climate we provide for 
children today. 


Down and out in Times Square 


Alan Jenkins 


George Selden 

The Cricket In Times Square ■' 
Illustrated by Garth Williams * 

Kestrel. £4.95. ' 

0 7226 S799 4 


little boy can be left alone in charge of a 
news-stand a cat’s whisker away from 
Times Square with money in the cash- 
register (permanently open), where a 
sympathetic shuttle-train driver pays 
twenty-five cents over the top for a 
newspaper, where a soda-jerk 
dispenses free strawberry sodas to 
cricket and boy indiscriminately, This 

Foi 


A'crickpt, drawn by the went of a piece 
of Uyerwm^t, jumps in a picnic-bosket, 
fails to get, out again, nqd is brought 
thus from Its tree-stump home in 
' Connecticut .to a ■ garbage-strewn 


existence on a determined assumption 
of universal niceness, a programmatic 
ignorance of flesh-pots and peep- 
shows. Reading The Cricket In 
Times Square we enter a time-warp , we 
cross back overthe wall of Eden. As we 
do reading Wind in the Willows (or, for 
that matter, Wodehouse or, in his 
different way. Raymond Chandler); 
the problem is that here we have 


' comer of the subway station beneath 
Yoi 


New York's Times Square. 

• Things am not as bad aB thdy seem; 
Chester .Cricket Is picked up and 
dusted down in orthodox Samaritan 
' fashion by Mario , tfresou of Mama and 
Pppa Bellini who keep the news-stand 
on the station, .Ihen given a bed for the 
night Id a, matchbox. Hie scene is 

■ watched by Tucker Mouse, denizen of 
■Times Square's drainpipes (long dry, 
we presume), who befriends Chester 

■ forthwith - even providing, b bedlime. 
liverivtirit snruJk - and introduces him 

. to, the genial Harry. Cal, The, three 
strike up qn Instant rapport. , '• *• 

Things are not as good as they seem; 
the riewJHlimd business is in a 
depressed state; Papaprldeshiniaelf on 
; stocking .the-: “quafliv'* magazines 
(Musical America, AttNeyvs) but can’t 
sell even the Times and Mama fears 
"the cricketer frionds ... . peculiar 
diseases". Mario's pleas - and Papq's 
kindly resignation (to the question 
"What do y re want with a cricketer?'' 
the only, answer is “What do we warn 
with a news-stand?") prevail, and the 
cricket becomes a pejriifchett lodger. 
But all is for from wall- as yet. .: 

- A wise old Chinaman provides a 
pagoda cricket-cage and some advice 
on diet - not, however, before Chester 
has dreamed that he is eating a leaf and 
munched his way through a two-dpllar 
hill. Tucker, a prudent and prosperous 
mouse, is called upon to boil Mario auj 


has the heart of a country-cricket, a 
Huek Finn of crickets; it is Tucker who 
finds the thing irresistibly luxurious). 

A ■ wilder cricket-mouse-cat sort of 
party precipitates a bigger crisis, 
though, as things get out ofhand and a 
fire is started. 

TKIs time It looks like curtains for 

Chester, the news-boy's chum; until, . 

that is, kindly Mr Smedtey the music is a world which depends For its 
teacher! discovers the creature's 
exquisite musical ability and writes to - 

foe’ Times a . letter vaunting its 

prodigious . genius for “symphonic, 1 Oil • -a 

ks arts' tz+r index ot books reviewed 

rendering of f’Torn'a Sorrento". 

Things get oven mellower as the J Aiken: A Whisper in the Night 788 

letter draws' a few curious cornmuteTs Vivien Alcock: The Sylvia Game 788 

to Chester's impromptu, concerts; Hans Christian Andersen: The Wild Swans t 792 

before long musical America Is Bowden; ;/>ar/c. ,.,.....790 

flocking to hem Aida for single cricket , li 5 * Children pf the Forest 793 

and to buy newspapers from the stall. iPf JF eddl ,.792 

• Bui September comes around, the X® Biro; The Adventures of Gumdrop 797 

” — - Enk and Lenore Blegvadt The Parrot In the 

Garret 792 

Susi Bohdal: Selina, the MouSe and the Giant Cat 792 

Susan Bonners: A Penguin Year ; 795 

Malcolm J. Bosse: Ganesh 790 

John Buminfcham; Avocado Baby.,., ’ 793 

Betsy Byars: The Animal; The Vegetable and ' 

if Inn human nnrl milknnl • Gillian Gross: The Dark Behind the CHr/afo!’.!!!,!” 788 


something of the Ratty-Mole scenario 
with none of the satisfying textures and 
ironies of their mdnage, or the variety 
and unpredictability of incident that 
befalls them. Here there is no 
real danger, no threat or sweat, and 
therefore no real excitement. The story 
is all dean, whimsical fun; Mario was 
brought up according to the lights of an 
earlier, and vanished,’ age. 


"Ml uvpivmwi vuuiwj aiuu|ii|| uic 

Huck Finn henrt of Chester hankers for 
the colours of a Connecticut Fall, and 
he takes his last ride through the New 
York streets on Harry’s back to Grand 
Central 1 where he, catches .the Late 
Local Express: "■ 


Anyone expecting a Combination of 
Wlnaln the Willows 1 


niefiiw.be/ 


/Characterization, human andanihinl. ^ ur!aw 

is thlnhlsh (though Tucker and Harry SSg Dah L &*'* • 794 

rub along in a convlnoing way), and not Edmund 793 

a single opportunity to Inject a wislfol Et (Swrf • ” Qn " . . *- 

Robbft,.;... AV3.«,V;796 ■ ‘ ; “{gM QuigWt Thejjeirs,ofTom Broym 

iVuttle Italy Inflections are i Nicholas Fisk: Sweets From A Stronger . . . -?91 ■ . - George Sekfon: The Cricket in Times Square 79 

* Sarah Garland: Hnlna Xh^ni ng , v. ; . . „ 793: ' -Raymond Smith and Henrv Schoenheimef! 


Jan Mark: Aquarius jJ® 

William Mayne: All the King’s Men 788 

Margaret McLean; Making Musical Instruments ...w> 

Mary Melwopd: The Watcher Bee v 790 

John Mercer: The Stories of Vanishing Peoples ..«.7g 
.Partha and Swasti Mitter: Hindus ana Hinduism ..TH 

Peter Nickl: Vie Story of the Kind Wolf. 792 

Kilmeny Niland: My World 793 

.'Hiawyn Oram; Angry Arthur •■•••• ZS 

Jan Ornierod: Moonlight : ]** 

Jill Paton Walsh: Babylon 79? 

.Martha Patrick: Buddhists and Buddhism 

" John Prater:.0/i Friday Something Funny Happened TvJ 

-Anna Pyord: Growing Things 

Sheila Ray: The Blyton Phenomenon 798 

• Tun Rice and Andrew Lloyd Webber: Joseph 

- and the Amazing Technicolor Dreamcoat Z" 

Pamela Ropner: Helping Mr Pdtersoni.:*— •'"* 

Keith Snow: I am a Frog, 

' / ant a Rabbit.,, 


...........791 


Are a 

Mama 


; the detailed detritu, iiiy. aglk moujp, 


;.the detailed detritus any agile mouse, 

might rensonably expect to an Ivage A^&eSkn 1 jI'AV- *■■■;■■ * m ...... . 793 . 

■ from a .subway floor ind fufttish a ■ , a d Frieder ^ e MayrOcker: ■ 


-Raymond Smith and Henry Schoenheimef! 

. Susan Shouted Shark,' Dreadful David Lee, 

, . ? Greedy Glutton Garth..... 7..... ••••"• 7 ~ 

.7 J® n . Strachan: The SOutar Retrospective 78. 

'RobertSvdpdens; TheWheatonBook of 
Science- Fiction Stories..., 79 J 

havers: Maty Poppins in • , Q( 

■ Cherry Tree Lane 79. 

• Kate Walker: Marty Moves to the Country 

Keith Wjcks: Science Can be Fun.... 

pfchblas Wild t: Sir- Bertie and the ^yvern.. --- TjJ 


of some heavy-duty grocery deliveries 
and Chester out of his pRgoda jail (he 


me unitea .Mates; out the .many. ■ Pyramid, Vnden 
. frightening thing about it' now is-tbe.- RuthMirinfog-Sah 
innocence of its given world, wherii a : ' • • ■ • 


^..,..,.... vr 794 i Stargdzas 1 Folly .......... 

W * : ; >1 JacquC)iqe_WJ4onJ 

-..rSrefda: Winch: First Aid y a 

'itqh Week . ... ■ T ■ • • • ' 9 




• Brenda Winch: First Aid " 

■ v • ‘ .'.'."v v ; ; . '• ' '• * »• . .s f :!'i >- V 
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The perpetual present of appetite 

Peter Conrad 
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Caveat Garden 


Triumphally progressing from Los 
Anieles to Florence by way of Covent 
Gifden, undergoing immortalization 
od record ana video-cassette, the 
Hoduction of Falstaff which brings 
KrioMariB Giulini back to opera after 
1 fourteen years may have the look of a 

S ackaged and pre-acclaimed 

i event. It is not that, however. It 
ifuuply a great musical occasion: a 
f&toff perfected by the infinite pains 
Gjdim has taken over it, and by the 
tumbling of an unmatchable cast. 

The production began as a project of 
(lad has been recorded with) the Los 
Angeles Symphony Orchestra. 

1 (Mini’s notion of the work is 
I therefore symphonic. He has even 
I jestingly proposed that it could be 
ffcyed In the absence of the singers, 
we the drama has migrated to the pit. 
Verdi’s orchestra here constitutes a 
wild — a thronging comic society, a 
lovingly populous landscape. Its 
ittjtbmic energy and grace transcribe 
Ik ubiquitous manoeuvrings of the 
tonic spirit, that melionsric god 
psonified by the positivist nineteenth 
eentury. It's an unpausing score, 
ixmr evolving. It exists in the 
mpelual present of appetite and its 
aslant gratifications. This, together 
lilh the delicacy and refinement on 
risefa Giulini insists, links it with Don 
Gmnni . Both are the music of desire 
in unflagging quest of its prey, 
(fisdaining to Took back. 

There's never any brassy 
kmptiousness in the Dlaying. For 
Fibtafft monologues, tlie orchestra 

a [a a discreet, whispering, over- 
cfiatnbcr music: it is intruding on 
to private self-scrutiny, and scarcely 
Sires make audible his fears of his 
bninent discomfiture nnd demise. As 
nDon Giovanni, the ardour nnd eager 
“wni&ra of Verdi's hero are Tiis 
aatoui outracing of death, his 
Operate seizure of the day. At 
wlini's behest, the pleasures of sense 
a which Falstaff trusts can be heard 
mporatlng or expiring, just as Don 
™ini’g warm flesh Is menaced by 
retributive stone. A grave opens 
Ume orchestra pit when Falstaff reads 
«tavem bill and confronts the 
yuon of his own resources. The 
™«ve strokes of the clock in the 
wught forest, enumerated by the 
?*«ng Falstaff, are another auoitory 
***- w reckoning, The dying of day 
r*“S “ut, as the sun fades from 
kbrkk wail and Quickly terrifies 
•Wdf with her fable of the hanged 
before disappearing to call 
through the twilight, is the 
£^8 of life. The Han vital dances 
r 8 “ abyss. This is why - to the 
^Detriment of critics reared on the 
Jwrouspes of Solti or the lewd 
of Geraint Evans - the 
monologue is played and 
the Falstaff of Renato 
' m reflectively. It is, in 
«afiL l ! 5 rpretali ? n ‘ a nieditation 
otmdi » ai ? d a dance of death 
1 fksii.fr 10 Ehe orchestra, 
J^nerekispects his own end and 
; Therefore, when tbe final 

. *w?Us up, it embodies, Uke 
• b5fS ng . tn11 when Falstaff doses 
iotpi wine, a brave victory over 
• ' A th e neroic 

' ftfeei S* ^ on Giovanni, who 

•; ; “ Repent or mourn . 

«oli 8 iinS 5 ^ f ^* D criticized for this 
, . of Falstaff. He contends in 


the house lights - all the rest of us to his 
philosophy of ludtc inconsequence. 
Giulini darkens the score so that this 
eventual lightening can seem a hard- 
won, nearly-missed redemption. As a 
similar experiment with comedy's 
power to recover from tragedy, Alice 
takes up Mistress Quickly^ narrative 
of the huntsman - that revenant who, 
like Mozart's Commendatore, 
represents the punitive recurrence of 
eternity in human time -and finishes it 
as a nonsensical fable, giggling at its 
factitious terrors. When the characters 
of Falstaff laugh, it's because they are 
laughing something off. Hence, when 
the work is played with Giulini’s care 
for detail, the sextuple “No" with 
which Alice and Nanetta dispute 
Ford’s project to marry the girl to Dr 


cardinals pacing on stilts preside over 
his inquisition, while he's jabbed with 
flaming brands. The women kneel to 
plead that he be rendered chaste and 
impotent; Falstaff himself unregener- 
ately begs that his abdomen be spared. 
The comic character is here subjected 
to tragic arraignment. But Falstaff has 
the verdict commuted. There is moral 
grandeur, as against the impudence of 
a Volpone soliciting the audience to 
free him with its applause, in the way 
Falstaff literally authorizes his own 
persecution by claiming to be not only 
witty in himself but the cause of wit in 
others. Moments before, recoiling 
from the sound of the bell and the 
spells of the fairies, he'd been a mortal 
in dread of damnation. Now he is a 
comic god who, no longer craving 





/rex’ Uf.lA MWIIHVII . 

MUchenson Theatre Collection, Is reproduced m the Englbh National 
Opera / Royal Opera Guide to Falstaff (128pp. John Colder. £2.00. 0 7145 
3921 X) tenth in a series under the editorship of Nicholas John. It crnlMns 
critical essays, a thematic guide, a discography and bibliography and a ml 
libretto with English translation by ' 

55 K . "-deri worse .be. 
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abundant body that he can alter it 
simply by wishing to do so. Singing is 
an artistic miracle staged inside the 
body yet transcending it: thus Bruson, 
describing his leanness when a page in 
the Duke of Norfolk's service, 
squeezes the word “sotiilc” (which 
denotes his slenderness) as he utters it, 
emaciating it so as to earn the right 
then to rhyme it with “gentile". 
Gentility is also a quality this FaLslafl 
can property claim. He greets Quickly 
with courtly deference, and even 
though he under-tips her he sings his 
salutation with such impeccable vocal 
manners that he's at once forgiven. 
Geraint Evans, dressing for his erotic 
embassy to Alice, always made a 
decrepit fopofhimsclf. Bruson, newly 
costumed in white for this outing, looks 
magnificent. Instead of a joke, a 
searching human point has been made: 
the delirious falsetto of FnlstafTs 
“Vado a farmi bcllo" contrasts his 
contented self-love with Ford’s 
marauding self-disgust. Nor are his 
sexual adventures absurd. When 
planning his conquest of Alice in the 
inn or serenading her as she plays the 
lute, he sings witn the sly softness of a 
hand attempting a preliminary, 
tentative caress. 

In the nineteenth century, comedy 
comes to be a biological contest: it 
ordains the survival of the fittest, the 
Bergsonian freedom of a vital instinct 
which won’t be arrested. The orchestra 
is where that victory occurs and 
Giulini, by symphonically congre- 
gating the action there, enrols the 
simrers in its community. Tragedy 
individualizes, but comedy is about our 
collective destiny. Therefore, whereas 
Falstaff stands apart, Giulini marshals 
the rest of the soloists into two opposed 
factions, which In the opera’s Veal 
ensembles - the plotting in Ford’s 

B arden, and the search through his 
ause - sing against one another. The 
antagonistic groups are' the men and 
the women. The women are ether, the 
men rude earth. The women are 
comically agile and adept, the men 
immured In obsession. The women fuss 
over their domestic linen, the men 
amass their weapons. The women 
purvey consolation, the men demand 
revenge. Cries of feminine comfort 
from the Alice of Katia Ricci arelli 
alternate with toe bellowing? of 
masculine rage from the Ford of Leo 
Nucci; at the end of the garden scene, 

, Falstaff s bulk tumesces in the 
orchestra and then, when the women 
slag “e poj crepa", noisily deflates - 
mde . ponderousness capsized by 
female cajoling. Falstaff draws near to 
• Shaw’s evolutional^ theory of comedy. . 
Instead of dramatizing. the pursuit of 
man by woman or vice vena, it 
celebrates the natural law which impels 
. that pursuit. The ensemble in Ford’s 
house is instigated by a sound which is 
non-musical but which begets music: 
the kiss from behind the screen where 
- Fen ton and Nanetta are in hiding. 

Between the male and; femalq 


lhat toe work can never be 
^ right. As in foe 
comedy's 

bfcdfui k to stay just ahead of 

opera, comedy 
hi self-assured only in foe 
hs .Felrtaff 1 here recuperates 

^ feat 1 ^V >arra ? SI11cnt end performs 
wmfo leconcfleraent. He 
afoew haw 
* iijictnS ? u 1 u f compliment not 
he then, even more 
fetojJjTpfoceeds . to convert his 
at this moment 
production brings up 


“iKv" . ^ thf> what older ana grosser r«uw«uo 

Falstaff that Alice is diatracteS wth tajjwteft., «■«* X^jJrtogbut, 
love of him and Imenls over her as a «‘.i^Onore r episode makes clear, 
“povera donna , foe stnngs weep m a 1 human imperative, pf 

commiseration, nc ealota r F “ d J? ^valSeDon QlSvam-l, be 
ejected from comedy altogffocr during gnri (Q be d<w(hi go he is . 

his mono^gue. Hts wife s strain determined to ive while he can, to 
reclaims him and reunites. ut 0 . whatever means, 

the agency which effects this is not a k P . { tet . 0 j 8tn _ of which other 

mere pracrical joke - rathent'sa wre n offor only the - darodic 


humbling and humanizing demonst Fals _ ® ^ detenn ination. whenhe 

S “as TM 

draDunlll foe final wene, JJJjjJ' immi table territory of mind. And sudi 


but pines for on$ of the women, and in 
his tenor voice the war of sexual 
extremes, divided between the 
soprano altitudes Of Alice. and Nanetta 
-and the barltonai ' underground of: 
Falstaff and Ford, is suspended in o', 
trace. Featon perhaps is wiser even 
than Falstaff, fof while Falstaff traffics 
in appetite, which satiates itself and 
suffers exhaustion or expiry, Fenton's, 
sonnet' in the final scene speaks of 
appetite reproducing itself endlessly in 
art. The lovers Ups exhale a musical' 
note which unites in the air ;with 
another 'note; Married and dobbled ( 

- this - musical Satisfaction doesn’t' die 
but, as Nanetta says, renews Itself Uke 
the mpon. . Art, in contrast with the 
gustatory ephemera oh which the fat 
knight feeds,. is ;the perpetuity of; 
pleasure. The libertine's career, 
despite Don Giovanni, need not. end 
tragically. Giulini’? Falstaff; admittedly 
contains no belly laughs: it does, 
however, enshrine this truth,- which is 
foe highest assurance of comedy: ■ : . 


New Oxford books: 
Reference 


A Supplement to 
the Oxford English 
Dictionary 

Volume III, O-Scz 
Edited by R.W. Burchfield 

Whan the first vofume of the 
Supplement to the OED was 
published in 1972 the T.L.S. 
reviewer said lhat ‘its appearance 
is no doubt the most Important 
event In English lexicography since 
the completion of OED itself . 

Volume II received equal attention 
and acclaim on Its publication in 
1 976. The third volume takes the 
Supplement well Into the letter S, 
the most productive letter of the 
alphabet. The fourth volume, due 
for publication In 1985, will 
complete the work. £55 

The Concise 
Oxford Dictionary 

of Current English 

Edited by J.B. Sykes 

This new edition of 'the classic 
si ng le volu me dictionary, 
benefiting from over 1 00 years of 
Oxford scholarship' (Good Book 
Guide) Includes many accessions 
to the language that have come 
into prominence In the six years 
since the publication olthe 
radically. revised sixth edition, on 
which It is based. It contains 
entries for over 40,000 headwords, 
with a total of some 75,000 
vocabulary Ite ms Including 
derivatives, compounds, and 
abbreviations. Seventh edition 
£7.75 thumb Indexed £9.60 

The Oxford 
Dictionary of 
Modern Greek 

Engllsh-Greek 

Compiled by J.T. Prlng 

This concise English-Modern 
Greek dictionary Is the - 
complementary volume to the 
author's Greek-Engllsh dictionary, 

' first published In 1 965. Equivalents 
of English words and phrasaq are 
given In colloquial everyday Greek, 
and the various meanings of English ■ 
- words are carefully distinguished - 
arid reflected In the retidering. - 
£8.60 

The Oxford 
Dictionary of 
Modern Greek 

Greek- English/' 
ErigIJsh-Greek 

Compiled by J.T. Prlng 

This combined volume meets thq • 
need for a compact, .up-to-date . 
dictlofiary suitable for general 
reference and the language 
student. It la designed primarily 
for English-speaking users, but will . 
also bia a valuable aid to Greek . . . 
speakers who wish to Improvd their 
' understanding of English. £9.60/ 

A Bibliography 
of Jane Austen 

< David Gilson; 

\ David Gilson's bibliography of . 

Jane Austen wps at first Intend ad ' 
as a revised edition of Sfr. Geoffrey 
Keynes's 1929 Nonesuch’ Prea$ 
blbllog raphy; bu f wh lie retaining 
end expanding foe original book's . . 
structure It Is In moat respeoti a new 
work. £50 Soho Bibliographies 
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to the editor 


Robert Graves 

Sir. - Ms Jackson's letter (July 16) 
about my bingiaphy of Robert 
Graves speaks for itself. 

The book has been read because 

S eople are interested in Robert 
rraves; it docs not "vilify 1 ' her. But 
while I do not care what abuse Ms 
Jackson cares to pour out on me, I 
must comment on the slur on the 
integrity of my publishers, Hutch- 
inson. This firm would not associate 
itself with nny mere “worthless 
assemblage of perverse invention". 

There is nothing inaccurate in the 
book about Ms Jackson's later hus- 
band. Yeats did not introduce him to 
the “Irish Parliament" ns "the com- 
ing young American poet", hut Ms 
Jackson did, tis wc know from her 
miscellany, Epilogue, and from 
Graves's diary, celebrate the great 
/rish poet's demise with a special 
lunch at Rennes on February il 
IUM, having called him "iorithsonic". 

MARTIN SE YMOUR-SM ITH . 

36 Hollicrs Hill, Bexhill-un-Scn, 
Sussex. 

Robert Fergusson 

Sir, - James Campbell's review of 
my book Literature and Gentility in. 
Scotland (July y) is largely his own 
summary or part .of the Scottish liter- 
ary history that the book discusses. 
The difficulty with this kind of re- 
view is that it is not clear to the 
reader whether the views expressed 
arc those found in the book or those 
of the reviewer. I should therefore 
like to make it quite clear (hat one 
point nt least made by Campbell is i 
not mine but his and that ! reject it i 
totally. He says that discussion oi < 
Fergusson’s poetry “often carries - the « 
suggestion that writing in Scots was i 


that the text of my book is exactly 
that of the orally delivered lectures. 1 
i did not “boast” of this fact; I simpi) 

: slated it; the statement could moie 
logically be construed as a confession 
of laziness. 

DAVID DAICHES. 

9 Randolph Crescent, Edinburgh. 

' ‘The Mathematical 
Experience’ 

Sir. - May I muddy a little further 
the waters in which both Roger Pen- 
i rose and Jonathan Lear have been 
wading (Letters, June 25)? Lear says, 
"a Plalonist is a realist who believes 
that mathematical statements are 
true or false in virtue of the exist- 
ence nf abstract objects" and also 
that "un antircalisi may believe . . . 
that mathematical statements are not 
true or false independently of human 
judgment because he thinks that 
mathematical truths depend in part 
on complex and deep facts about the 
structure of the human mind." TTiis 
appears to overlook, however 
accidentally, another interesting posi- 
tion, namely that of the antirealist 
Plalonist. He believes that mathema- 
tical statements arc true only if prov- 
able, and fulse only if refutable, and, 
moreover, that they are so by virtue 
(in parti of complex and deep facts 
about the structure of a realm of 
abstract objects. The question that 
immediately arises is now he can 
deny that every statement is cither 
true or false independently of com- 
municable grounds for such judg- 
ments, while yet maintaining that a 
statement’s being provable depends 
(in part) on the structure of -this 
independently existing realm of ah-. 


prove statements about numbers, in- 
deed, once a formal system is thus 
prematurely specified, the method of 
Gddel’s proof may be used to pro- 
duce a statement provably unprov- 
able-in-that-syslcm, but provable in a 
wider sense not captured by that 
system. But whether the essential 
incompleteness of arithmetic forces 
upon one the view that it's all be- 
cause numbers are abstract objects 
or because the human mind is a deep 
and complex thing is not so clear, 
N. W. TENNANT. 

Department of Philosophy, Uni- 
versity of Stirling, Stirling, Scotland. 

‘Burke’s Country 
Houses’ 

Sir, - Burke's Country Houses , 
which your reviewer John Buxton 
(April 30) kindly called “an invalu- 


able dictionary" with “a remarkable 
collection of photographs”, is now 
facing dormancy, if not extinction. 
The series, of which f am general 
editor, aims to record 10,000 or so 
family seats, standing and de- 
molished, in the British Isles; thus 
far three volumes have appeared and 
a further nine are planned. However, 
the publishers have been unable to 
proceed with Volume 4 (covering the 
North-West) since Savills, the spon- 
sors of Volumes 2 and 3, decided last 
autumn that they would not sponsor 
further volumes. New sponsorship 
has been sought, so far in vain. 

Mr Buxton points out that this 


series “should help to prevent the 
destruction, through ignorance, of 
those smaller manor houses and their 
like, which ... are one of the chief 
riches in the English heritage, and 
were the chief source of patronage of 
the arts". I write in the hope that 
there may be a patron among your 
readers who can come forward to 
save this series. 

HUGH MONTGOMERY- 
MASSINGBERD. 

137 Kennington Park Road, 
London SE11. 

Roget’s Thesaurus 

Sir, - Anthony Quinton, in his 
review (June 4) of the new Longman 
edition of Roget’s Thesaurus, is of 
course perfectly entitled to mention 
that he was brought up on the 
Everyman edition. But he writes of the 
version “put out in 1912 and with 
revisions m 1925 and 1930", rather 
implying that Everyman stopped 
there. He appears to be unaware of the 
substantially revised new edition which 
was prepared by D. C. Browning in 
1952 (“Every paragraph has been care- 
fully reviewed, over 10,000 words and 
phrases have been added, and the 
articles have been ‘tidied up’ so that all 
additions follow the logical order 
which agrees with the original plan”). 
This was again revised m 1962 and 
1971. 

ELIZABETH NEWLANDS. 

J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd, Aldine 
House, 33 Welbeck Street, London 
Wl. 


Cats and Ovens 

S »' " Though I can't see that it 
matters much even in the annals n 
academic triviality, let me answer a 
point in Charles Cousley's review n f 
freedom of the Parish (May 28) and 
‘he letter from Gordon Messina of 
the Department of Classics in Cor- 
nell University (July 16). Charles 
Causley was wrong in making me 
author of n remark that kitieos bom 
in ovens are not buns. This scornful 
truism was shot at me by my mother 
more than sixty years ago, as re- 
ported in my autobiographical book 
The Crest on the Silver. So I wasn’t 
copying William Plomer, despite the 
musing of Mr Messing, and William 
Plomer wasn t copying me, and any- 
one who speaks of cats, ovens and 
kittens ana buns or biscuits Isn't 
drawing "upon some anonymous 
hoard of inherited literary wise- 
cracks”, only on the common English 
hoard of useful aphorisms. 

GEOFFREY GRIGSON. 

Broad Town Farmhouse, Broad 
Town, Swindon, Wiltshire. 

We regret that through an editorial 
error the title of Igmmo Silone's hist 
novel was given as Pan e vino in 
Filippo Donmi’s review of Severina 
on April 30. Fontamara was SJIone's 
first novel. Pane e vino (the correct 
title) his second. 

Transatlantic Book Service are the 
UK distributors of The Letters of 
Arthur Henry Hallam (£29.25) and 
Lady Tennyson’s Journal (£16.25), 
reviewed in the TLS, May 14. 


forhim a form of high spirits, some- 


g issoo carried no such suggestion, 
r the reverse is in fact true. Fergus- 
son’s Scots poems at their best have 
a gravitas lacking in his English 
poems and his high spirits mnmfesi 
themselves mostly in his burlesque 
poems m English. 

Mr Campbell snys that I " boast* 


independently existing realm of ab-. 
stract objects. But the same difficulty 
would face Lear's antirealist who 
substitutes complex and deep facts 
about the human mind for similar 
facts about abstract objects. 

Lear, however, is right In his cri- 
ticism of Penrose. It is worth adding 
to it the observation that Ofldel’s 
theorem Is constructively provable, 
hence eminently available to the in- 
tuitionist or antirealist for philo- 
sophical reflection. Oddd's theorem 
may reinforce the intuitionist's refus- 
al formally to delimit in advance the 
admissible methods whereby one can 


Saving the Theatre Museum 


Julie Hankey 


Anyone who has done theatre research 
Ul tras country has probably wondered 


Among this week* s contributors 

(Oliver M. Ashford was editor of David A Martin 1 q Pmbmnr of 
*the World Meteorological Organize- Socdoloav at^the I nnHnn^Crlmoi of 
lion Bulletin from .!® to 19%. . SS“S. at ,he Lo, ' do, ’ Sch001 ° f 


ui this country has probably-wondered 
about the cost of flights tb Washington 
and New York. It is a sad irony that 
here, where our standard in the 
performing arls is internationally 
acclaimed, the largest theatre 
collections we possess should be burled 
in store or piled up in a few crowded 
rooms with scarcely a spare corner to 
look at them In. what is sadder, but 


paintings, furniture and Hansard. 
They can be reconstructed, but only 
painstakingly, by going through 
prompt-books, sifting reviews, reading 
out-of-the-way collections of theatrical 


typical enough of these cost-effective 
times, is that the value of having any 
kind of theatre museum, and or the 
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research that such a museum would 
make possible, should be regarded as 
negligible. That in effect Is what the 
paragraphs on the Theatre Museum in 
the Rayner Scrutiny make plain. 

Mr- Gordon Burrett, who wrote 
themi obviously thinks that theatrical 
- collections are rather jolly - 
"attractive” and “(JeUghltar are his 
words- but he cannot for (he life of him 
see what there Is In them to study: “the 
scope for research ; which is both 
possible and justified in this Heid is also 
less than In others”, he says. Perhaps If 
he cou)d be taken through the Theatre 
Museum’s collection of 40,000 books 
on every aspect of the theatre, if he 
could examine the boxes of press- 
cuttings, if he could dance into the 
prompt-books of Garrick, Kean. 
Irving, Show and so on into the 
twentieth century, he would see what a 
vast amount <rf sneer human history U 


gathered there. 


As’ surely as in the furniture and 
china, In the paintings, statues, and 
nrtefncls of every kind in othei 
museums, - these fragments of the 


» statues, and 
nd in othei 


Gabriei. JosipouinVlOfti Mnrthniirfo - - !’ • • ‘Changes In 


Gabriel Josik>viciV 1981 Northdiffe 
Lectures Writing and Ike Body will 
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1 8 “’ ‘^represent what we were and are 
. like. The Impact on its first audiences 
of Loo* Back in Anger, tor example, 
says as much in that way as do the 
pr^roentary deb^te^^ Hated, a 

tamd play thirty years iSr'measurt^ 

. changes lit us Of taste and thought and 
feeling With tore sensitivity. Because, 
8 * ‘hodre is HVo, a corporate act 
Involving noi only actors and directors 
but houserftill efter house-full; of 
.. public,, the tone - it takes i and the - 
reactions Jt provokes are a peculiarly 
Immediate V reflection i bf , the 
•: atmosphere and preoccupations of the 
• day, But by the very nature of the art; 
thwe porfonnahees,;. :..'ahd . their 

: : audiences ■ ,-Rfe- .ho(.'! extAht,. (like 


reminiscences, looking at pictures, 
costumes, and scenery - in short by 
using the resources of a theatre 

• museum. “The scope for research 
whit* both possible and justified in 
this field is immense. 

But .now' If Mr Burrett’s 
recommendations are followed, all the 
material owned by the Theatre 
Museum is to remain in limbo, in 
packing cases or in a dust-sheeted, 

• hoaped-up, back-stage kind of 
existence in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. Apart from the great loss to 
the public in general, and to theatre 
rMearchers, this- puts the Theatre 
Museum itself' Into an invidious 
position. It is under an obligation to 
make available and to exhibit :o their 
best advantage collections which have 
been donated on the express 
understanding that proper facilities 
would be found. In 1955, the British 

Museum Association donated 
itsholdlngs, based on the Henry Irving 
archives: the Friends of the Museum of 
p ^orming Arts donated Its collection 
a & hllev costui nes and scenery: in 
1975 Dame Bridget D'Oyly Carte 
. over her material; two unique 
collections : of circus memorabilia, the 
HippUley Coxe and the Bertram Mills 
Collections, were another donation, 
ipe hst goes.on, covering every aspect 
« 61 “F 6, ^ ost recently. Dame 
Rambert has made her bequest 
-to the Museum. It Is certain that none • 
5 “ joese gw* would have been made 
KfW hel,il8t suspicion that 

! 0 J.°W these collections. Their Worth is 
..estimated at . £23 mUHon. wd Sere 

there was never. 

Museum, 


then. When the Flower Market in 
Covent Garden became vacant, it was 
the obvious choice. There, within a 
couple of minutes of the theatres that 
figure so prominently in our stage 
history, and among tne tourist-filled 
shops and cafes, was to be a permanent 
exhibition telling the story of .the 
English theatre from Shakespeare to 
the RSC; two rotating exhibitions on 
particular subjects, as it might be 
"lighting”, ,r panlomime'\ “stage 
design” , "Laurence Olivier" and so on: 
a small galleiy of paintings and 
sculptures; a seventy-five seat theatre 
for talks, performances, and 
workshops; and for researchers, 
proper study facilities. With a cafe, a 
shop, and a bar, the prospect Is indeed 
"attractive", and the museum 
estimates 200,000 visitors a year, wilh 
an Incalculable spin-off for the theatre 
in aeneral from the increased 
knowledge and interest which it will 
create among the public, especially the 
young. 

Mr Burrett (who, it emerges, did not 
consult specialists in the field, or look 
at the work ' of foreign , theatre 
museums) thinks £4.3 million in capital 
costs (out of a total annual expenditure 


‘ois sftQuid -be. so, and 
hRw;, Rreybnted, 

ogress, . mq principle ; has . been 
: ^ i govern brent since 


foot the bill. In fact "private Initiative" 
Is responsible for almost all the £23 
million worth of original collecting, 
and entrance fees, at least to the 
exhibitions, will defray a lartfT 
proportion of the running costs. If the 
government is not to take any part in 
recording, preseniiig, and making 
available to the public the 
achievements of one of the most 
interesting aspects of oar national life, 
what are toe arguments for subsidizing 
the performing arts at a!17 If ‘hey 
matter on toe night, then they will 
matter in retrospect. Every other 
country in Europe, and major cities in 
America, Australia, and the Soviet 
Union have theatre museums, There 
are in this country individual iheatre 
collections in other hands, Euan 
Teny's, for example, and the Mpnder . 
and Mitchenson Collection ; and for the 
study ,of Shakespeare there are- 
excellent libraries in Birmingham and 
Stratford-upon-Avon. But we have no 
comprehensive theatre museum , as 
such. In that respect London cannot 
compare with . Leipzig, ■ or even 
Barfaboo, let alone with Washington; 
and; yet there are toe collections, the 
plaits, the- . Imagination,, and, 
potentially; the building to repair this, 
disgrace,. 


kv.-. t a :■ :■£ 
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Containing the progressives 
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There j s no doubt that the conven- 
tional image of the political stance of 
jodologists is lop-sided or, to use a 
northern expression, cack-handed. If 
job think only of some of the most 
disimgulshed practitioners of the dis- 
cipline, Martin Lipset, Robert Nis- 
bet, Daniel Bell, Raymond Aron, 
Peter Berger - and Edward Shils - 
they are oest described as liberal 
conservatives. By that I mean that 
they espouse a decent liberality 
which they conjoin with a concern 
for the moral densities and organic 
core of social life. They respect Fami- 
lies, schools, churches, ana toe net- 
work of voluntary association. The 
same was true of the most important 
Influence of the previous generation, 
Takott Parsons. He had a profound 
tense of the way shared values hold 
society in being, whatever the im- 
portance of political interest and con- 
geries of power. 

Edward Shils is the direct heir to 
the mantle of Parsons. He is a man 
of fabled learning, whose mind purrs 
powerfully like the moth at dusk. I 


hesitate to use the word conservative 
of him because It misses the central 
macem of his work, which is not 
conservatism, but the conservation of 
(hose human resources and achieve- 
ments which are richest, and matter 
most, He cares about continuities and 
the settled frames within which hu- 
man beings can put down roots and 
pow; He detests febrile trendiness, 
the kind of brittle rationality which 
dues the reasons of the heart and 
the reason which propels the pulse of 
Iramao association. That is why his 
Eliot lectures, delivered at the 
Untanity of Kent in 1974, focused 
tradition. There is in Eliot, 
mwtlier or not you accept his Anglo- 
uthollc Royalism, a useful proto- 
sociology of the nature of tradition to 
'Much Shils gives here un overt 


up, how is the paradigmatic act 
tormed and fixed, where docs the 
constraining style originate, who arc 
the accredited curators of what is to 
count as reputable, worthy, wise and 
deserving of honour? What objects 
and artifacts enable humans to com- 
mune across time and pass what is 
precious along a chain of being? 
How do we become historically 
aligned? 3 

Immediately the questions are 
posed in this way, one is conscious of 
the major problem underlying this 
book, which is to distinguish the dif- 
ferences and the similarities between 
the various modes of transmission. 
Part of Shiis’s object, of course, is to 
stress the tact that there are vital 
similarities. The traditions of science, 
of humane learning, of political 
procedure and revolution, of artistic 
practice and style, of craft and at! 
kinds of making, of human associa- 
tion, ritual and of religious faith, all 
have important elements in common. 
Neither evolutionary change nor re- 
volutionary upheaval can occur or 
survive without modes of persistence 
and storage and settled procedures 
for securing the alterations achieved. 
That is wny revolutionary societies 
become extremely' traditional. So 
there is a vast area where all the 
modalities of maintenance are 
shared, Even scientific knowledge, 
especially since Kuhn established toe 
tradition of viewing "normal science” 
in terms of hewing within established 
paradigms, can be viewed as work 
done according to fiercely defended 
traditions. 

But, in that case, what are the 
differences? What goes on when the 
Pope defines the Assumption as de 
fide for Roman Catholics is presum- 


ably not the same as what goes on 
when the giving of the Nobel Prize 
recognizes a new scientific advance. 
Science has a canon of approved 
activity and examination, but it does 
not carry forward Newtonian concep- 
tions as such, it resets them. Yet that 
is not the end of the matter because, 
on the one hand, religious traditions 
discard and on the other scientific 
traditions conserve, so we must ask 
what is different about the various 
ways in which discarding and con- 
servation take place. A university 
has a canon of knowledge at the core 
of the curriculum of humane learn- 
ing, but how does (he securing of 
that canon differ from the religious 
deployment of the canon of sacred 
scripture? 

These are the issues with a multi- 
tude of persuasive and illuminating 
examples in Shils's book. However, 
in pointing up the common strands 
that inform all traditions, and in 
underscoring the importance of tradi- 
tion as such, Shils has an evaluative 
as well as a descriptive aim in mind. 
When he comes to Chapter Nine, 
"The Prospects of Tradition", and to 
Chapter Ten, "The Permanent 
Task”, he is really trying to edge our 
assessments of the dominant tradi- 
tion of the Enlightenment in a mare 
realistic, balanced direction. In this 
his objective runs oddly parallel to 
that of Leszek Kolakowski in his 
recent book entitled Religion. These 
chapters are plainly prescriptive and 
directed towards the crisis which 
afflicts us because of the failures in 
the Enlightenment programme, 
whether they are experienced by 
progressivists or by out-and-out 
radicals. 

Shils is conscious all the time of 
the huge improvements achieved 


through the implementation of the 
programme advanced by the Party of 
Humanity. But the contradictions in 
the programme are now clear, the 
limits exposed, the evil potentialities 
and excesses realized, and the deep- 
er, less obvious preconditions of the 
advances more fully canvassed. What 
Shils wants to argue, given all that 
may be said for what he calls the 
previous .achievements of the tradi- 
tion of emancipation, is that these 
very achievements depended for 
their function on the continued exist- 
ence of the elements which they 
attacked and scorned. In the first 

[ ilace “The success which the En- 
ightenment achieved was owed to its 
becoming a tradition”. But secondly, 
and equally important, "It was suc- 
cessful against its enemies because 
the enemies were strong enough to 
resist its complete victory over them. 
Living on a soil of substantive tradi- 
lionauty, the ideas of the Enlighten- 
ment advanced without undoing 
themselves." The programme of the 
progressives did not “ravage society as 
it would have done had society lost all 
legitimacy". 

In other words, traditions contain 
and therefore make viable the prog- 
ressive programme. But progressives 
easily suppose that it is just this 
pervasive, undergoing support sys- 
tem which prevents their programme 
becoming much more fruitful and 
victorious beyond all shadow of con- 
tradiction. So this is why progreEsiv- 
ism is so dangerous - dangerous to 
humanity and itself - not because it 
seeks liberality or even liberation, 
but because it does not recognize the 
frames and continuities on which 
these aims depend. The weight press- 
ing on the brain of the living is often 
the underpinning which the past 


f ives to the very possibility of future. 

o a conservative in this style, the 
style of Shils, is not one who wants 
to hang malefactors and flog little 
boys, but one whose sense of the 
possibilities and limits of progress are 
grounded in (he things tnat progres- 
sives regard as irritants ana block- 
ages. 

I would append one footnote to 
this. Shils, for all his attachment to 
the canon of humane learning, and 
his exemplification of the canon of 
sociology, especially Weber, remains 
an American liberal. He knows how 
important conservation is and how 
change rests on continuity, but the 
rhetoric towards which his mind 
naturally gravitates for the express- 
ion of his deepest convictions is 
American individualistic liberality. 
He is, of course, quite unusually 
aware of the defects, and of the 
opnquct arrogant blindness exempli- 
fied (say) by progressive educational- 
ists, ana he spends his intellectual 
energies pricking their pride and pre- 
dicting their downfall, tic is irritated 
by the appalling, constricted trndi- 
tionulity of their style of thought and 
their built-in reactions^ But he is a 
liberal all the same. I would describe 
him as a inid-u tlantic liberal, not b 
rreru-atlantic liberal. He speaks 
somewhere of neo-conservatlves who 
nevertheless cannot even really im- 
agine what it would be to unthink 
the Enlightenment programme. 
Those arc the real transatlantic liber- 
als, and when you talk to them you 
realize that your deployment of toe 
same words is being organized into 
different sets, without them knowing 
it. There is real tradition for youl 
Shils, of course, can unthink the En- 
lightenment programme. But qu fond 
he doesn't choose to. 


Constraining the agents 


professional expression, 

Tradition is about long duration, 
ud. about modes of practice and 
*™yity which have been worked out 

S the hard edges of human 
on. It is on (hat account cx- 
towdlnarlly difficult' to write about, 
taauto the question of what will 
toik in the long run, given our 
«lt-in limits, is almost coextensive 
Min sociology itself. That, at any 
h presumably toe reason why 
* 5 * sociologists have been willing 
ro discuss tradition head-oa. The 
powerful force in human 
£®lrs, Uterally the capacity to hand 
hand over, has been ignored, 
S 5,0 y° u do not know where to 
_or end. But there is more to 
Wect than that. Not only is tradi- 
a subject which enters Into 
avery other matter of sociolo- 
^ concern. As Shils points out, 
rS'j" by It, ubiquity can be 
ib viu a resJ dual factor, No doubt 
bmmSi L ura k wide-ranging and 
it can all be swept 
mu* Jj}? 10 " 08 * factors" or difficult 
JJOns uke “national character", or 
hJWM “socialization" and 

of "assimilation”. And in 
• ' ? U J CC 11 is ‘rue that a num- 

hJ JL^pplogists do not much care 
! taS ha8 “handed on”, their 
j™j“jerest has been in modes of 
tS n °r modification rather 
. : -jj|, iJjpw of sustenance and renew- 
■ wliin' A h S, Ve been of that faction 
: rctivMiH , °f Humanity which 

tf t W_‘°the Ignition of the library 
■ 1 fcS an 5 ria with delight. "The 
S2 - ?f mankind! A shameful 
A. 'Wtory. Let jt burn”. 

tradition, memory 
(^wynesis IS to (race subtle pro- 
to delineate the 
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Ecuinonical talk about some form of 
union between history and sociology 
hns been going on for what feels like n 
long time. Enthusiasts for the mar- 
riage have faced a difficult task trying 
to convince their colleagues of its 
benefits. It might have been easier for 
; them if they had encountered some 
exciting opposition; sheer indiffer- 
ence is naraer to cope with. Part of the 
.trouble has been that the advocates of 
a closer union appeared to be a lot 
stronger on exhortation than on de- 
monstration. If the fusion of historical 
narrative and social theory was so full 
of potential, why was no one actually 
fulfilling it? 

In recent years a number of books 
have appeared which have sought to 
deliver tne goods. Mostly, these have 
been books by sociologists dealing 
with big historical events, such as 
'revolutions. Noticeably fewer have 


wets find themselves 
’ i| u r le f* among inhospitable 
also to write abobt cer- 
apprehension, many of 
aspect accorded 
v TY “°w is reverence bpilt 




posthumously published Historical 
Sociology is tne most recent and 
persuasive attempt so far to advertise 
these charms. Abrams presents a 
synoptic view of, and lively commen- 
tary upon, the work of scholars who 
think and write about the past in a 
theoretically informed manner, what- 
ever their disciplinary allegiance. 
Work of this kind, he suggests, has 
been produced on a far greater scale 
than is generally supposed. Many 
people, it seems, have been writing 
Historical sociology without quite 
realizing il. . 

Indeed, it would be difficult for 
them to avoid doing so, given 
Abrams's catholic notion or this 
activity. Historical sociology, he tells 
us,, is not the product of a final 
triumphant liaison between two eret- 
whife separate disciplines- There can 
be no liaison, or. any kind of rela- 
tionship, between history and sociolo- 
gy for the simple reason that, reduced 
to their essentials, “history and 
sociology are aria alwayshave been tne 
same thing’*. 


They are the same thing in toe sense 
that people who call themselves histo- 
rians and sociologists employ the 
same logic of enquiry. The best of 
them, at least, seek to explain social 
events as an outcome of the perma- 
nent tension between human agency 
and the structural constraints that 
Impose limits upon the range of 
action. The sociologist is forced to 
tako account of the past- because nil 
present conduct takes place within a 
moral and institutional setting be- 
queathed us by previous generations. 
Imagine trying to explain the Brixton 
riots without reference to the legacy of 
colonialism and plantation slavery. 

The historian, in turn, requires a 
grasp of social theory because past 
events can only be ordered and 
comprehended through the concep- 
tual and explanatory devices that 
theory makes avallaole. Given that 
past and present are indivisible, and 
that narrative and theory are wholly 
complementary, there can be no 
rational justification for the formal 
separation of history and sociology in 
the academic division of labour. . . 

Abrama argues all' this with his 
customary panache and good temper. 
It is hard to believe, though, that his 
words will fall as sweetly on the ears 
of historians as upon the ears of 
his fellow sociologists. After all, 
sociologists can hardly avoid examm- 


emanating from this source is a 
rickety foundation upon which (o 
build an explanation. "The past can 
only be known through a conscious 
effort to theorise it." Historians must 
impose their own meaning upon 
events, not accept it ready-made from 
elsewhere. Since they do this anyway , 
however purely factual they claim to 
be, Abrams would like them to reflect 
upon and publicly reveal the theore- 
tical assumptions that lie embedded In 
their narrative accounts. 

There are at least n couple of 
reasons why- historians should pause 
before accepting Abrams's invitation 
to enter a state of sociological con- 
sciousness. One is that there is no- 
thing resembling a coherent body of 
social thought waiting to find empiric- 
al employment. Sociology is in pro- 
found conceptual disarray. There is 
hardly any common agreement on the 
definition and use of terms that are 
supposed to be the discipline's stock- ' 
in-trade. More importantly, there are 


flMiiiv > —— * r . - 

Tudor period. Historians, on the other 
hand, can steer clear of sociological 
theory without doing themselves in- 
jury. 

Abrams would deny this bn the 
grounds that history is not Just a 
Tactual presentation of the past but the 
social reconstruction of the past. 
Events cannot be made to speak for 
themselves; We hear-lhe voices from 
the past only through the distorting 
medium of the historian's own ac- 
cents. Abrams is thus predictably 

sceptical of the aims of thQse histo- 
rians associated with the History 
Workshop school. Their dedication to 
the "recovery of. subjective experi- 
ence" - toe interpretation of ‘fa? .past 
as toe actors ^themselves pereeivwl, 
and understood ^ thoroughly 

misconceived. People in the thick, of ; 
events; Abnw« says, are not always 
aware of their own motives for action, 
36 that any account of what happened 


many and conflicting views about the 
very, nature of social knowledge and 
our capacity for apprehending it. 

, It should perhaps be said that this 
state of affairs is neither remediable 
nor cause for deep despair. Sociology 
actively thrives upon its own internal 
contradictions. The endless ’arma- 
ments about the best kind of theoretic- 
al apparatus to use in making sense of 
social reality seem to be of greater 
fascination man any substantive piece 
of that reality, whereas historians 
appear to regard events themselves as 
having considerable Intrinsic interest, 
sociologists are likely to be more 
concerned, with how the account of 
such events might be harnessed to 
some conceptual or theoretical wrang- 
; le engendered within their own disci- 
pline. Unlike, say, the church hisio- • 
nan, what intrigues toe sociologist 
about the matte; of papal sUccesion is 
how it could be used to fuel the debate 
about "charisma" or "bureaucracy". 
Abrams's case for historical sociology 
contains, In effect, a plea to historians 
to reorder their prionties along similar 
. tines- .. ‘ , • ■ 

This - touches ■ upon the: second 
reason why historians could reason-, 

■ ably.decide to shrug off the sociolo- 
gical embrace .Namely, that the kinds, 
of issues defined by historians as 
.problematic would neither -be re-,' 
solyed nor ■clhrified..by an excursion 
into sbdial theory. F;om Max Weber 


onwards, the unhelpful message to toe 
historian from the sociologist has 
been that what are conventionally 
treated as social facts are, in large 
measure, arbitraiy creations of toe 
investigator. Facts are not “out 
there" waiting to be unearthed and 
explained, they are made visible or 
concealed by toe conceptual lenses 
through which social reality Is viewed 
in the first place. Replace one set of 
conceptual lenses by another and a 
quite different cluster of social facts is 
brought into focus. Moreover, there is . 
no way of deciding between the 
conflicting explanatory claims of 
different conceptual lenses or theorem 
tlcaf models, The issue cannot be 
settled by un appeal to the high court 
of empirical’ reality, because each 
model construes the faciual order in a 
manner that underwrites its own 
validity. 

Abrams may be right to say that alt 
historical narrative is bound to be 
organized around some, usually tacit, 
explanatory model, But it does not 
necessarily follow that the conscious 
unveiling of such an apparatus would 
add very much to our understanding, 
of the Peasants' Revolt ortho Dissolu- 
tion of the frfonasteries. There is a 
case to.be made for maintaining a- 
studled indifference to the logic of 
enquiry that governs our explanatory 
efforts. Narrative accounts are usually 
perfectly intelligible without the 
accompaniment or a decoding device ,, 
The business of laying bare the logic 
of social enquiry is an altogether 
different activity, conducted for the 
most part by people agitated by. 
Intellectual puzzles of a very different 
kind from those that worry historians. . 

It is not too fanciful to suggest, in 


feet, that social theory is to nistory 
as the- philosophy of science is to 
science, Philosophers of science 
address themselves to the methods 
and procedures toat aro sirtld to under- . 
lie science as a social activity. For their 
part,- toe men in white coats can 
. cheerfully Ignore all this, safe In the . 
knowledge that the noisy exchanges 
between Popper and Kuhn about what 
is “really" going on in the laboratories 
have not the slightest practical bearing 
on their own, endeavours. Historians 
' would bewail advised tot ake a leaf out 
of the scientists' book and go about 
thei; .ordinary affairs without troubling 
; tod touch about the anxieties felt for 
them by their disciplinary neighbours. 
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Conquests born of caution 


Igor Vinogradoff 

Christopher Duffy 

Rtisda’s Military Way la (hr West: 
Origins and Nature of Russian 
Military Power I7IYM8UU 

2J9pp. Ruutlcdge and Keg.tn Paul. 
07100 0797 3 

Tliis isan admirable hook . Christopher 
Du f f y. has , digested a mass of 
multilingual material (largely Russian 
Hn j Ucrnian) la produce a short, 
readable and well -documented 
account of the wars which turned 
Russia into a great European power in 
the eighteenth century. It may seem 
strange that no serious attempt has 
been made (o do this before in English, 
but there is really nothing .strange 
about n. The traditional Russophnhia 

UI Film IV* nnoc ImoL- in tko. n* 


Milnnich, Bruce and I-jicv. in»st uf all Russian incunipetence. The fact was 
IS.; 1 , own pc.severancc, that this "scum", whom Frederick's 
yprliLdt.y Peter and Ins followers, nt. illustrator. Chodowiecki, loved to 
i ! ,C tin, 5 commissioned so show as witless mendicants (his models 
many rnnslations of newly published were the relatively small number ol 
w ;" rks l ! n mi l«lary science - prisoners Frederick's Prussians took. 


™ Z . I . r were me rciauveiy small number ol 

I ^ *'««* - prisoners Frederick's Prussians took. 

S i vL.lZ S 5 Urn ’ c Monlc - on ly to starve and bully them after 
S' , rt,ld Princc Eugene. capture), smashed Frederick himself at 

undelefnn^ hJ resour t ca Kuncrsdorff in 1759 and left him 

effort !h? ™ b> H « Asperate with barely 3,000 men. That 

mSc rh»n OT“\ a u d ,he y did not ,ake Berlin and end the 

SJr. d ?T e °! thc war victoriously at that time, as 

artillery lost at Nana (1700) ina single Saltykov, their general on the spot 

CSiSSyp?, c' mighl hav S ur § ed - was n0 ‘ ‘* eir fault; it Wtee 
been expected. Russia never managed "Miracle of the House ol 

U *y sn, f a . n nrjequate force of heavy Brandenburg" in Frederick's own 
cavalry du ring this period, because of a words - a consequence of Austria’s 
h u° rKS - H f r ,ight,y failure to cooperate and PetersSs 
mounted Cossacks were for many irresolution. As for “atrocities" these 

Xf?n^ a | ba i dij w IWip - ned , . abdlIyra,her were ‘ he works of Cossacks and ir- 
iunnfrc 1 h 8SSC,S - ^ '1 re 8 uIarBask hirs or Kalmucks, who did 

L Seven Y™rte»n. P f- 0, lh O J Sc? X™ ‘Cfj V?yVS 
hest in Europe in the view of many rutnlessncss with which the Prussians 

ni oh!^nrh ,iertS . fh , e m idd ! e °friie treated Saxony or Napoleon’s soldiers 

eighteenth century: and u few inspired trcnti-H Snain nr Dp,vr!!. .m 


West Europeans about Russia; that and the littoral of the Blarb c 
was no doubt why it was so successful uninhabitable, till they were 
both with the great ma ority of French- by Catherine and R I, > 

influenced "philosophes" and with border was thus** 5P u, ^ ra 
most old-fashioned European govern- partitions of Poland ' 

ments and courts; hence the fragility of Forced on Russia bv Frert? B i. Sensc 
Russia s friendships and the regularity Kaunitz- Paul wnnin i,I edcnck ^ 
with which her allies let her down. The them “iie could ?ni i? aTe J 8 ™* 1 
fact was no one wanted Russia to make his h« cou Mand Alexander I did 


— ■ uuwii. I lie 

fact was no one wanted Russia to make 
conquests and when she did or looked 
like doing so, they were aggrieved or 
frightened, often both. It was in 
character that Choiseul should be 
displeased by Russia's victories over 
Frederick, just as all her allies, led by 


hie u„ r , ~ — ^GAanaer t d d 

his best to reconstitute PoIonL 
Restitute under Russia’s aegis. aJE 
Sweden, rendered impotent by her 
anarchic constitution, Russia refrauS 
g™ 1 ‘ ak,n 8 the Grand Duchy of 
Finland from her, except for a b?r<Vr 
district, through the eightremh 
centurv. thouph 11 


Byzantium was arising in the East. 

By an accident of history the first 
Muscovite monarch to strike the 
Imagination of the West wus Ivan IV, 
thc Terrible. German and Polish fly- 
sheets nntl woodcuts popularized or 
rather pilloried him ns the nightmurc 
that lie was nnd the genuine 
representative of Muscovy l tint he was 
iiol. The Counter-Reformation and 
the Protestantism of the Baltic peoples 
gave n quasi- religious sanction to the 
bulwark that Poland and Hi- 


1 Switzer,aild in charged with great effect on the s L ™reigr. ... ll|C Ilcr auq uisiuons were tarred 

natu r h a,ULT=^iv^ y J 0l, °* e<1 

-sa~. * ^ 

. Wilts esse whemi sstt.&jE’ 

***** nil Catherine's 6 efforts, they by Immanuel Kant, wWIe PrcssSn f ola "i Turkey were her however It ii not Tar ZL nSb 

were never able to match their enemies hikers fraternized with them. This is her f.l ltary . Tbe two had should insist on callino Gram? nK 
or convmre their allies. Frederick II, not to mention the positive indulgence P^tioni^ Muscovy m the time of Grand Princes »r™nH D n.^ 
steadily defented by the Russians in the wffl which Berlin Itself was treated tr0 “ b,as (1605-1613) and put a Polish (Grand Duke) was lone amSS U £v 

a-—"—"- .es&ka: felSSSr? 

aad with the preconceived Ideas of most centum and m2 the South ofSa SSSon C S o Su?" 8 10 be cal,ed ^ 


E , — jo uic auven rears war. emitred nmtik...,,., 
‘^? rk •I’ 111 Poland and the Teutonic and succcsful stream of oa mob lets 
US P L e ir re seen l oc° j| sfitule against dressed as history, to denounce 
this barbarous, schismatic monster. Russian “atrocities” and sneer at 

Denmark and Sweden dominated the neer 81 

Baltic; Turkey (backed by France) 

supported Poland. The unique trading rni - . 

m \i- W i hlc ^ 1 j England managed to f | hrj lorytrii 

ArchlfnL fl ? lh ,h MuSC -°i V i " ,rou g f] A 110 18LZ1Q 

Archangel in the middle of the 1 

sixteenth century made for profit, not t” . , Z — r ; . 

for friendliness. Fletcher and Horsey Isabel de Madariaga 

Md Carlisle were typical early English 

f n ho “"Sto revenge for AndrA Monnier 
slights or failures experienced In ttn - ... _ 

‘ Dn Publlclste Frondeur sous 


, , • ... u ttu KIIIR 

French army have rarely, if ever, been 
equalled in the history of warfare. 

The only war (lie Russians did not 
win was that of Drona panda tuiw>»> 


in 1716. It was eaually in character that Russia ^ could^ ^ have ^ 

Austna should Keep up a consistent Prussia hut rf*nm on fo East 

record of frustrating or betraying her pSvinceunderPeteMn « at V ? lua ^ 
Russian ally, whether agafnst the EsnhJ ^■, Herv,ctorics 
Turks or Frederick or France. 

Duffy argues for the theory of rightful rulers to their throneTanri 

?£7 £ 10 RuSS, \ n h,st0 7’ the belief nothin g more : legitimism had become 
that Communism has picked up the a governing principle to Paul I There 
traditions of the Tsars. That there are was nothing ecumenical about the 
superficial resemblances is obvious. In Russia of the eiSth Tire 
rIL*^ “f 56 this ,. wi11 P ot do - Defensive, cautious, in the last iS 
R ^' as ,. forei S n Policy in the legitimist, her acquisitions were forced 
5 fSS 'iS nt H^ W8S J a Pp are ntly on her by events; they followed 

dictated by the whims and volte-faces naturally from defensive wars. 


.Frederick's propaganda was in tune 
with the preconceived ideas of most 


raided Muscoi 
century and mai 


St The laziest of them all 


Muscovy by penning or inspiring anti- Hcl S e f ron [ deur 

Muscovite tracts; they were truer Catherine If; Nicolas Novikov 

fJfE nt . abVCS J °[. avera 8 e English 388pp. Paris: Institut D'Erudes 
feelings towards Muscovy than the Slaves. 

merchants ofthe Russia Company with 2 7204 0175 7 

their self-interested gifts of splendid — — 

Cllupr in IL aa r . . ■ . 


i, 7 ", ui apicnaio 

silver *o the Tsars; generally speaking, 
Ihe English looked on the Russians as a 

snvaim vnnAnl. A ui. « 


Considering the importance of S "nSni °{ T his ^ moral, 
=B«^ e “ M ' ,,w T i ^Y ,,,,IBWiUSS,Hnsas a Novikov's role in the intellectual u P oll “ ca !- ™ does not want to 
J £ono P b ° b ' .paople. Whose history of Russia It is astonishina that S ban ® e ^1° institutional structure; he 
ambassadors stank and “people beastly so little attention has been devofed to 5“ *!2 \' for instam *> at,flck the system 
e j* ' b,m by Western scholars Andr<? ser * dom as such, only cruel and 

Duffy has drawn on original sources Monn (er’s study is thus very welcome mCfnlT , owne ^- J? onn J er dra «s 
and recent studies in all languages with eve [] though he limits himself severely Slrini Jr h ^ r ^ developing 

EsssaesSSs* stcacssn*? 

journal. iSWSt SLESfl 


no mean, of detecting what pei?n^ lS f? ?ito| h niSderad ' ‘ oni ™ hat “kew. The works he ha: 
experience developed in him this Addfcou wd <£& ? f consu I lt L ed for background are 
unpleasantly carping antlfeniinism. ^eSanly^ humour”^ a ^°^shingly out of date, the most 

Where Monnier's account diverges of satire ajmnst the neSo? recent being a French popular 

substantially from Soviet criticism ifS coftridered^esult of Thefr VelSsSS freSfe 1966, ^ 8 resu “ ae b 
fus rejection of the thesis that Novikov against the violent oartv ^ frequently wrong on important and 

was an “enlightener”. He emerges tfeie In^ Uviri? ilew ^ unim P orta nt facts, and toolll-infonned 

from these pages as a proto-sIovophSe, libels were in Engtacf thTfnsblm^u sEme^hf 1 ^ ^ of J ou . nda 5° n for 
a Solahenitsyn, not a Sakharov The of a M right- win c feudal ° f hia theories. To give but one 

main burden of his criticism is moral! whereas 8 in Ruiia the refection ^f whTEi^ i? e l Uggcsts ‘hat Novikov, 
S P°H? C8 L_S : d0 “ want to satire against the i^n aTuSthi 


satire against the person acquired the 
character of a defence of absolute 
Sft emment ag8inSt criticisi11 fr om the 

Monnier’s defence of the view that 
Novikov was aiming his shafts 
primarily at Kozitsky Is on the whole 
The rude and even coarse 
remarks directed at elderly ladies who 

"“S at 


Novikov is actually specific, it is pre- thi* <J!r n Via? Kusaan wore aimed at oot. at . that time, already more thi 
Petrine. There is even in The Painter a P ei ? 0 !J a pf A// Sorts of allies, indeed accomplices in crime! 

db saacre . 1 nin 8 s i -granny . It was aoflincf ttm r ru** • 


gtavnoLcu luwoiu 

Nikita Panin (the leading figure in Ibi 
orcle of the Grand Duke Paul wher 
the latter’s majority was imminent! 
was attacking Catherine at Panin 1 
instigation in 1772 because hei 
brutal” behaviour in Poland was 
alienating Frederick II, “a ruler whose 
alliance Russia was seeking”. At 
though Frederick and Catherine wok 
not, at that time, already more that 

111 IPS inHoarl awu.w._ll... ..'ml 


P ft shows Austrian formations black by the appearance of AfiCZ^ r ? mne - mere is even in ihe Painter a Thins "manW* it ^ acc °mpnces in crime) 

and Prussian shaded; the . 'plans Things, Sited bw Catherine* S£i?°t n Ju h0 ° f the accepfed Sumns of 1 bewSfr^r S® The reason for Monnier’s uncertai 

themselves doTh'e reverse. P secretary ” “KbSikw S'ur Jf,! JlSf ^ al boolc ^“sehold precepts, ■ tiSoweve? ?o inST" of th ^ touch in P olltical and social matte. 

.B»siBta.i®ssaas3 fesBSS 

SSSSSfiSi* sSSSSS sSsrSsSS 


M ■! ‘ W8n ^except When 

N ® vd “ v was certainly capable 

of personal abuse, of satire against the 
person, as in his treatment of the 
playwright L ukm, or the author 


£ d .ES 0,1 of !he Russ,an anny launched hv 77^ 5? rm Novikov wrote or published? is on the 

in this century - armaments and who^nHc.^ Sp f { t ? r ,~ editOT whole convincing. * 

tiiahuals. tmlpinn and recruitment - ^ 0 sla nds aside nnd watches, or in the i/ nnnl „ , 
staff : work,. aimnUssnriat war ft? 80 NovIkoY, 77ie D/ope, “lazier tJS§!5' ^®L flk iii adop u 8 n0n - s oviet 
ptoductlon; officer corps and peasant la ^. 0Sl °f Spaniards”, whose ln8 « tbe J “Wroveray 

soldiers - the pri ncloal emnhnsK^nh'i ? n ^ hope of being useful to society lies between Catherine n and Novikov, In 

l »coK«n!"* ,5 „S f lh h “ -fSSM; SSES W ,‘^ r 

wonderful achievements of.an army of 22S .£? *5? here an allusion to the . J ? nes ’ he 

Illiterate peasants, under oBfew S-Sg! ,hal Novikov was expelled from XL ftji f d lh e other 

very varying quality from bad to ^ OSCQW University for laziness?) i ed /hot Kozitsky 

brilliant, against some of the greatest „ Alniost at once The Drone stood out InSeS CatheriSe’^n^^ 

nflha lima . . n ™ le . s h L°^l°r rev L e . ws b7 the cdaell witjiffc journal^Krim^SSS p 1 


(Sara ?ct 'that ffovikov ™ = S ’3E: ‘hat Novikov nnd the othm bw&ndiWM ^ and social 
bfd Si Moscow University for iSess?) J“JS1 t0 S f< l r ?? n,ed ,hnt Ko2i ‘sky risfKlf, Monnier’s book gives 

*«l> the journal wis not ^3^ ™od»rn Soviet critics of falling ?o:“ 
CSilWtoihrt Pekarsky discovered it in the 1860s It assumptions bo«d on 

B *!!L h 2 rt : SEIf oHlclals, itidges was only after that date that the theon! ^uffident evidence and thMSiid£ 0 


Monnier suggesB^ ^ hat 1 NoviWvTml!? ' “"fainted with the work of Garel 
many enemas at court bil? S3 f 10 }! 0 JSS? 1 * and ‘he only modern stuc 
impm^ rebates Smnl^riiHE ^ ^ “worship in eiahteenth-rentui 

they ^ U88ia » b y K. PapmelS of Ontario. Y. 

afford to agree (as thd Catherin«fEw!h & spit . e of man y errors of judgmen 
satires on roXt Monni ® r ma k« many pereepth 

landowners rinre to L?/ ™ el su «8eshons. • That Novikov shoul 
estimation they , wre pel thi? 2 towa rds Panin for instance 

It is whpo k.' n6 , *’ . merely an anticipation of hi 

enalvSs to fhp ff^ ^ 0m J Uterar y allegiance to the Gran 

and axiU Duke . Paul. Indeed the prote 


—"‘To iuiu me uermaa-oncuii 

Kosicrucian mystic of the late 178 
than does the ardent “ enlightens 
portrayed in modern • Sovi 


whiu if hv* 1 nn P8Ce retrace attention 6 to ■ a • hithbfto ufistreKed Pblemlc centred around the 1 bvbrt- for the°c!Suri ^bBcafom* or ° ,d when he launched The Drone. M 

£2“ .* most aspec ' b f his «I^|J“8SE2- na ‘u« of satire. WriiieflCozltsk? i (whksh' Gflrefh w\° f ^ he not simply have enjoyed cocking 

mipressfvc stojy. Certain points stand mfsoevnv. ar 8“ c <* in favour of aencrallzed **tiZ Ltuh.iilSil.j ff , hflS shown to be snook at the estabUshment? 

tBsfejrsr^ *8 

i*ji nfra owiMi 


led to have aareed 1 If* and^libretti; publication histo 
: jr ® 'pianusoript sources; the 'compose 
re of rt.J n. ‘ . : ■ c ^ wn recordings; notable perfof 

backHTnim/?! 1SS, i an flnce8; . and arrangeitients by hlras 
oackground (s also ’or made with his sanction. . 
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Pointed particulars 


p, A. West 

RICHARD JENKYNS 

nrte Classical Poets: Sappho, 
Catullus and Juvenal 
ujnp. Duckworth. £24. 


Kc'nlinou^ ' Umi "°“ 5 m " ges ™ h ds « «* buby's skull, "beautiful. 

with no meaning, but that it causes 
. * ne same attention to detail brings a those to love, who hold it in their 
similar reward from Catullus 64. This is hands” . 
a rococo poem, a play ofthe vivid, the Juvenal's Satires «kn ,* 


^SS?T“ SES-iSEaWfSS M HZ 

ThaTTTo da with the purity of a good on fhfidM Kta! I'ud'S SS^SSflJlSfB NsTegZ,"^ 

Si'w mo^m scholar finds & Sufec’p's 

Sfl*»' s " s “ a J°;n.nBtoitapinc-wood™b''. Athena n? IS ^ thcTrc« Sa P I 

K « atn f e • C SK!S l r m kvna irffi ° f ^ W °”? 11 “ pr ° P u' r t ^ t ch ieftain of the pudln' race, but the Koman family, th 

flKonuum . Rrchmd Jenkyns, after his she should have an interest in chariot- rich reek of the boiling haceis is worlds between free and 
gcfllent book, The Victorians and making. She is the goddess oC the away from the ereasv smell of wnmh cohabitation. Thi 

jMiffl/ Greece, is in his element in crafts, so naturally she makes it with stewing in the overheated cookshop. (“household") is 

plrdng such excesses in their cultural her own hands. She is the goddess of When we hear of the high-born lacly crowd in the con 

Kiting. weaving, so the sides of the ship are who pays to undo the aclor's pin, some lbc P°int if an old 

Only one complete poem of Sappho appropriately seen as a woven pattern, of us need to be told a little about the endearments "in 
mrvives, and yet she has always been and it is all ingeniously seen through infibulation of castraii. When Tiberius ,han thn ‘- She dre 
judged a great poet. Jenkyns tests this ‘tie eyes of a man seeing his first ship. A in retreat in Capri sits on the narrow home, devant les 
Ument and finds it true. For ^ l " d :W el ‘ ed . ch ®|J 0 *.* ,nd eed.TJis is rockwithaherdofBabylonians.wedo Juvenal's satire 
3ple, where the blessed goddess of ge kind of e!ucidati on offered by not wish to hear about a gaggle of vivid details arra 


Juvenal’s Satires also are 
conspicuous for their vivid particulars. 
“The text prickles with detail,” as 
Jenkyns puts it. The important thing is 
to get it right. To say that the very 


matter whether it is perfumery or 
tanning, this is a dear allusion In 
Vespasian’s famous joke. Titus had 
begged his father to cancel thc state tax 
on urine which Roman Launderers used 
for bleaching. "Money doesn't smell", 
replied Vespasian, and thc same stench 
from thc same liquid rose from 
tanneries. When the traditional 
Roman farmer sat down at table with 
his pregnant wife, and the young 
children, three of his own, one a house- 
born slave, are playing around him, the 


i s tS‘S'T 00d , web '' Ath i M - »arsrw asris tnsnssRrs’ £ 

WQ ”° 11 ,s proper that chieftain of the puddin' race, but the Roman family, Ihe favourable balance 
d . e a " ,nter «‘ ,n chariot- rich reek of the boiling haggis is worlds between free and slave, and their easy 
. IS ,, , goddess of the away from the greasy smell of womb cohabitation. This is all lost if turbo 


tot has just come in answer to 
Sappho's prayer on her golden chariot 
drawn by sparrows - “you smiled on 
me with your immortal face and asked. 
What is it this time? Why are you 
tiling me today? What is it you're 
lunging for more than anything else? 
Why are you out of your mind? Who is 
llnave to win back to your love? Who 
s doing you Wrong this time, 
Sappho?^” - Aphrodite's divine 
radiance and her amused affection for 

S ho, the quick tone of this in the 
ng tones of the poem, this is all 
beautifully lit for us by Jenkyns. He is 
very good too on Sappho's sensory 
richness, as when Aphrodite is 
summoned to the orchard, “where the 
cold water chatters through the 
branches of the apple tree” (a merging 
of three senses as the sound filters 
doHfl to Sappho as she lies dozing 
under thc trees), “and the whole place 
isshaded by roses," (surprisingly) “and 
lbs leaves quiver with light ana sleep 
Bows down from them." Jenkyns puts 
moralizing and symbolism and 
dhhkation in their places and leads us 
Jnnty to sfee that this limpid Greek is a 
compact or sense and tone and an 
uonameable quality that is distinctively 


When we hear of the high-born lady 
who pays to undo the actor's pin, some 
of us need to be told a little about the 
jnfibulation of castraii. When Tiberius 
in retreat in Capri sits on the narrow 
rock with a herd of Babylonians, we do 
not wish to hear about a gaggle of 


y re , onerea oy not wish to hear about a gaggle of 

Jenkyns (although he docs not mention gannets. Capri Is Ooat Island: The 
a l these points), and he makes it astrologers are goats perched on the 


abundantly clear that the poem 
depends upon the virtuosic complexity 
of such effects. This is what makes it 
cumbersome to comment upon, 
impossible to translate without 
frigidity, and a miracle to read in Latin. 

Catullus set himself to write a long 
poem in which the age of heroes would 
be viewed with a romantic nostalgia 
against contemporary Roman moral 
degeneration and civil war. But the 
Roman conclusion is clichd-ridden 
rhetoric, and the idealization of the 
heroic age is flawed by thc 
lamentations of Ariadne on Naxos and 
the gruesome and repulsive allusions to 
Achilles. These darker tones accord 
with Catullus’ intention to write a 
poem that would be varied, arresting 
and unpredictable, but they do 
temporarily blur the basic argument. 
Jenkyns argues well that these 
elements do not seriously weaken the 
poem. It does not stand or fall by the 
validity of its sociological or 


astrologers are goats perched on the 
rocks, when the modern father urges 
his son to take up a trade, it does not 


(“household") is translated as “the 
crowd in thc cottage’’, just as it ruins 
the point if an old woman drops Greek 
endearments "in public". It is worse 
than that. She drops them in turbo , at 
home, devant les aoniestiques. 

Juvenal's satire is conspicuous for its 
vivid details arranged to present the 
maximum absurdity. This is thc 
weakest part of this book because 
Jenkyns has lost his focus on thc details 
and is trying to find a whole set of 


Master of disguise 


mpletely blank. The question 
>; for Horace does come before 


xt« ii n i i was completely blank. The question 

fSiall KUdu remains; for Horace does come before 

. . us in several roles. One approach is to 

n R G|XAf'ir I ptan Rah tv t! T 10 relate the roles, making due 

D. K. Shackleton Bailey allowance for their variety and 

Profile of Horace inconsistency. Another is to treat 

142no Duekwnrih fig certain roles as reflecting thc real 

0 7^6 15911 Horace and to explain the rest away. 

“ Horace the poet laureate , for example , 

, is often seen as the result of official 

Many years ago a colleague set this pressure. A third approach is to say 
question in an exam: "Does Horace’s that ■‘visible behind his disguises Is the 
poetry represent two contradictory ever-controlling and supremely 
attitudes to life?" One answer said, controlled artist. Behind the artist was 
“After careful thought I have come to a personality barely now to be 
the conclusion that Horace's poetry glimpsed, eternally elusive.” That is 
does not represent two contradictory how D. R. Shackleton Bailey sees the 
attitudes to life." The word “not’ , matter, and he is not alone. Such a view 


poetry represent two contradictory ever-controlling and s 
attitudes to life?" One answer said, controlled artist. Behind the 
“After careful thought I have come to a personality barely nov 
the conclusion that Horace's poetry glimpsed, eternally elusive, 
does not represent two contradictory how D. R. Shackleton Baile 


attitudes to life." The word 


theological analyses. These are not however, had been -crossed put. 1 allows the critic to study the separate 
Catullus' strengths. We should rather wondered how this finely balanced roles -often an illuminating exercise, 
look upon it as a series of “shining decision had been reached, but except But it must surely make it impossible to 
pictures’’, to adopt E. J. Scovell’s 


The triumph of compassion 


Stephanie West 

C> w. Macleod (Editor) 

fenw: Iliad, Book 24 

If'PP' Cambridge University Press. 

f^Perback, £5.95). 


shining decision had been reached, but except But it must surely make It impossible to 
Scovell's for that one Delphic sentence the page draw a- profile. 

A brief section on the Epodes argues 
.that the abusive pieces have no 
• significant relation to reality; they were 

CC] fill written and preserved simply as Latin 

J specimens of the Greek lambic 

, tradition. That was Fraenkel’s opinion, 

iliip has The introductory pages on language twenty-five years ago. It seemed 

literary and style provide an admirably lucid unconvincing then (see Hermathena 

Griffins and succinct account which newcomers 91 1953, 44-8) an d nothing has 

80, isan will not find daunting, though there is happened since to confirm it: 


S juidnnce. Homeric scholarship has The introductoiy pages on language twenty-five years ago. It seemed 
cmg tended to be chary of liferlaiy and style provide an admirably lucid unconvincing then (see Hermathena 
criticism (though Jasper Griffins and succinct account which newcomers 91 1953, 44-8) anc j nothing has 
Homer on Life and Death, 1980, is an will not find daunting, though there is happened since to confirm it: 
outstanding exception to this plenty to interest those who feel Shackleton Bailey’s fourteen pages on 
generalization), but the aim of the reasonably familiar with the subject, the Odes are devoted to the same, 
series in which this commentary This extraordinary success in catering ra ther narrow, issue. But here the 


GjJn Madeod's eagerly awaited 
S? n “«y on Fiiad xxiv appeared 
JJjjh weeks of his tragic death. 
JS525C J? man y illuminating articles 
j,J o! “. Gr cek and Latin authors will 
that he will not be remembered 
IS 85 a Homeric specialist, this was 
«only b°ak and my sense of a triste 
* n re viewing it (which 
^r^e would have been a joy) is 

“Jwllened bv its constant siiDapcitnnB 


appears, to “say more about works as 
literature and concentrate less 
exclusively on textual and syntactical 
matters", encourages us to expect a 
greater emphasis on the Iliad's 
distinctive literary qualities; that 
expectation is not disappointed. 

The last book of the Iliad holds a 
particular appeal for modern readers, 
as the story turns from revenge to 
reconciliation, from demented grief to 
the consolatory rituals of mourning, 
Much of the epic is coloured by 
attitudes which we do not share, and 
may indeed view with some suspicion; 


This extraordinary success in catering ra ther narrow, issue. But here the 
for users at very different levels BU thor Is more discriminating. Thp 
(including those who know no Greek) wolf in the woods is “credible’ enough” ; 
is characteristic of Ihe whole work, and the rotten bough actually fell; but the 
it is likely to exercise an influence far lightning of 1.34, like the vision of 
greater than its relatively modest Bacdius in 2.19, "has a purely poetic 
appearance would, at ' fust sight, status”; Ligurinus in 4.1 and 4,10 may 
suggest. be Imaginary, but that-. Is not 

’ , , . established by ■. the homosexual 

The author s erudition is wont character of the two odes,- Agreed -> 

lULiin kut lb* rnnnA at ntatanfll • .l _ 1 «».4 *1 


lightly, but (he rans 
including not onf 
recondite authors 1 


ge of matenai citea, (bat in the case of 1.34 the 

[y some decidedly thunder might, as L. P. Wilkinson says, 
but -also papyri and have been inferred from a seismic 


s^si=5K» 

N«ro ShR If dl *f50-i : that ,he rea der is constantly aleffed to ^5 were prompted by Some specific 

^longer. V gained had he th ®,^ ld the links between Homer and the rest ££ nt or experience. The Soracte ode is 

andtheRingle-mndMu^rt^w of Qreek mera ture. I was at .first a asa | n point. (The mountain; 
books about Homer central to the he roiccode.Hi ere,^ as disconcerted by the lack of any incidentally, could not have been seen 
gwaie, systematic exegesis is less shifts to Priam m nis discussion (beyond a sentence in a from ;the Sabine farm; on p 37, n 8, 

gjw. and for serious sttidy of the bereavement, we feel no simn footnote ) 0 f t be date or. circumstances D . A . West h as been misunderstood.) 

we . depend on Leaf's great reservations. Deaui Jusom ^ hte^ aj 0 f composition . but therc is something to these page? there are a few points of 
SS-jjpy, exemplaiy in its we see Ach.llesathis , 0 ^ 5aid jor this practice] terpreffin which, .hough small in 

JBptww tliscussfon of every sort dealings with the old ... demonstration that the problems of themselves, help to., enhance our 

vacuity, but now, eighty years triumph of compassioi n, bni authorship, which have so often understanding. The lofiv morality of 

5 >‘ was published badlv in need of il ,he recognition of a common t0 eclipse the poems - ° ~ 

5*Senl. In part’itsshortcomnas humanity transcending national theraS ei veSl may reasonably be 
such. si. snoncommgs ^ have the exuression of - n lri n hpr n l tor nur 


authorship, which have so often 


themselves, hern to., entrance, our 
understanding. The loftv morality of 
the Integer vitae (1.22) turns out 
amusingly to be just the devotion of the 


our lover-poet. In 4.5.17 perambidat 
implies grazing. This links the 


u •' JU »* SnOnCailUnilS ----- nf Uiwu»n*», , , J ~ nmumiLgi V win. juai >uv uv.wi.w.1 v. vuv 

its author would ^ haw d'ffcrencw, we have the “P^? ndf regarded as peripheral for our j Dver -poet. In 4.5.17 perambitlat 

and welcomed, in that they theme f wh, ^ h ft^n/he^Sues understanding of these Works. implies grazing. This links', the 

subsequent archawloH central to the Iliad, and he arguas .. . coSsiructlve behaviour ofthe ox to the 

Lesspredictable frontthe persuasi vel y that ‘he episode Is much j n one of the sanest and, mih time, ugliness of Ceres and so justifies the 

Mwjut of tiinetcenth-centurv more finnly rooted ta tne structure of most urefol books on Homw^evM ^^^00 qf rura. But in general 

SLHa. fc ‘; h - ge,Bn,Uy b “” Z22L ’SSutfS. fS.fejassa' * 


In one of the saiiest and, in its time. 


constructive behaviour of the ox to the., 
kiadliness of Ceres and so justifies the 


jedenfalls 


Ires and 
offering 
selected 


« .u', waile ,w* ?eai jn variously nom«s ™ Sited '(Ms rather - Acs 

accretions which lie and how firm yitis sustained - Sicture of the poet’s vengea 

H^^orted the original tale here that, the origfnahty and subtlety of t0 fei 


tehee od (Shackleton ' Bailey Js i confessed 
eir task aeiurhfihl!'.) Just occasionally the 


1 wondering how his approach are .most odwjus. i ad uatelv prepared. bdt lt jshard to luderaeins seem a -Uttie .tpo sharp. 

'hS^^so^ltycamctobft Everywhere s tie find the MM?, ffireb -muoft dan^r of its ■ Hoface is called “an inveterate spob K ; 

adiyred. N6 one could sensitive observation and , ^ 0, ' well yes, he was something of a snob, 

heedfor more up-to-dpte conveyed with elegance and precjiSion. smwng nere. ... . , . ^ ■ 0 . .. . 

•; =: '• ••• : , ^ '■ - 


undervalued poetic qualities in 
Juvenal, “human sympathy", "a 
unique poetic voice”, “a depth and 
verity in his pictures", “ambivalence of 
tone and complex emotional effect''. 
This is the wrono tack. These qualities 
are not there. What human sympathy is 
expressed is there 10 be a foil to the 
denigration of some human perversity 
or depravity. The way forward in 
understanding this text is not to look 
for hitherto undisclosed poetic merits, 
but to make sense or its fiendish 
particularity. 

In his preface Jenkyns quotes Blake. 
"To Generalise is to be an idiot. To 
Particularise is the Alone Distinction 
of Merit." Sappho, Catullus 64 and 
Juvenal make an odd trio but by some 
chance Blake's generalization works 
quite well with all three. The 
particularity which Jenkyns has 
practised in his studies of art, along 
with a firmness of judgment ana 
absence of thc doctrinaire, nnscnabled 
him to produce the hest introduction to 
Siippho for those with little or no 
Greek and the best available treatment 
of Catullus 64. 


but he admitted his own vanity and 
laughed at it. Again, Eplst. 1.14 is 
hardly as vacuous as we are asked to 
believe. (Horace in Rome longs for the 
country; his bailiff in the country longs 
for Rome, The wise man can adjust 
happily to any place. By that standard 
both H and B arc foolish, but H is at 
least consistent; B isn’t, for when in 
Rome he used to sigh for the country. 
Their tastes differ. But age is also 
relevant. The pleasures of the town are 
unsuitable to a man over forty. H has 
realized this; B hasn't. He envies the 
slave-boys in Rome, though some 
would gladly change places with him.) 
Yet, as one would expect, there is 
much 10 agree with and many deft 
formulations.. Sqt. 1,6 is ...colled “a 
. personal apologia to dfsarm ill will”; a 
discussion of 5<zr.2.3 is neatly. rounded 
off with qui s'acatse s'excuse ; there are 
plausible and amusing hypotheses 
qbout what Maecenas said at the 
famous interview and about his 
reactions to EpistAJ. 

The meat consists of philological 
detail - changes in punctuation, the 
re-attribution of lines, the elucidation 
of words and phrases. Genuine 
problems, but specialized. Here Is n 
small point where the literary 
implications are more apparent, In 
■Sat.23 a speaker scolds Horace for 
laziness: In spite of his line promises he 
has Written nothing; “Ido you think you 
can placate people’s dislike virtute 
refictaT ’ Shackleton Bailey translates by 
“ceasing to do good work” and rejects 
my rendering "by deserting the cause 
of virtue”. But just a minute. The 
satirist is the defender of virtue; if he 
ceases to write he will be deserting her 
cause. So Shackleton Bailey and I are 
not so far apart - except, that he has lost 
some of the speaker’s moralizing tone. 
Perhaps Shackleton Bailey might 
reconsider “enterprising poverty"- for 
paupertas audax \Epist. 2.2.51)., 

Horace is .referring to the ‘'daring" 
Epode $ . ns the parallel with Lucullus* 
Soldier, shows. “Clerkship” for schba 
aqd “the bore" fof the figure in Sat, 1,9 
are traditional but misleading; and 
'Interfere with" for permoiere . and 
“married ladles’’ for cuiini albt are, as 
the author , well knows, two belies 
■infifldfes. •, . 

Of the thirty-odd; conjectures in 
Appendix I some look attractive at first 
sight (eg, Peerlkamp’s reiectoque in 
Odes 3.9.20), others less so (nemo as/ 

' ui avanase probet in Sat. 1. 1 ,108 would 
more naturally nreari “il is possible that 
ino miser is at ease with himself’). But . 
all ; will require careful study; ; for 
Shackleton Bailey: Is an acute reajbner 
tend few can rival bis command of- 
Latin. Reading his entertaining essay 
on Bentley, one realizes afresh not 
only (hat • genius is unique and 
unpredictable and very rare but also 
that even- the textual critic of high 
talent Is now an endangered , species. 
This is : a serious situation, because we 
all depeqd on his Work. One can only 
hopC that v in Jiis;years ln America 
Shackleton’ Bailey:' has trained some 
gobd students. It Would be nice if the 
- next: edition of Horace came from 
Harvard. 
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FRENCH HISTORY 


Bargaining with the Devil 


Richard Grenier 


Miciufi. R. Mahrus and 
Robert O. Paxton 

Vichy France and the Jews 
jj-^^^iarper and Row. £9.5N. 

jf May, 1926, a mild-mannered 
Jiddish poet named Scholcm 
Schwa rtzbard shot and killed the 
Ukrainian leader Semyon Pctliuru in 
Pans in revenge for the tens of 
thousands of Jews murdered bv 
Ukrainians in pogroms during the 
Russian Civil War. After □ sensational 
trial, Schwartzbaril, in consideration of 
the sufferings of his people, was 
acquitted by a compassionate French 
jury. Twelve yean, later, in 19.18, a 
seventeen-year-old German Jew 
named Hcrschel Grynszpan shut to 
death the Ocrman diplomat Ernst vom 
Rath, also in Paris. But Grynszpan 
enjoyed little of the sympathetic 
indulgence that had so favoured 
Sell war izba rd. Not only did French 
police Instantly seize him, they also 
seized his aunt and uncle, who were 
sentenced to six months in prison for 
harbouring an illegal alien. fn Hitler's 
Germany, the vom Rnth assassination , 
triggered the anii-somitic orgy now i 


economic or suual issue." The issues in «■ , A . , . . . 

the 1930s were fairly obvious: the P alh ° , °* lcal . dre V d ° f Jewish f 
world cLoniimir ,n i It, populations m the immediate rear of 

^st^ffStaSs^r :t c ! r armies ' , wh ? he 'p s ,o 

TL ■ / ^eir ravages both in the east and in 

Inc major historic font of anti- Holland - the staging area for their 
sem a ism was, a I us, Christianity, attack on Britain. Holland, a 
according to whose ducirine the Jews ' Germanic" nation, also had the 
were the object of that most misfortune 


according to whose ducirine the Jews ' Germanic" nation, also had the 
were the object of that most misfortune of being slated for 
unspeakable of charges: deicidc. As incorporation into the Third Reich, 
(-nnsitan fervour receded in the requiring, of course, that it be 
nineteenth century, inventive theorists Judenrem (Jew-free). The authors are 
undertook to do what intellectuals, unquestionably right when they say 
unfortunately, have always done best, that, if the tide of battle had gone 

‘"r™’ , as . [h , c authors say, differently, and the Germans had had 
son ms heated and clevrr r^enne fnr «ka aimilaku u 


depredations. The authors seem to 
accept that the cornerstone of the 
Laval policy was to abandon foreign 
and stateless Jews to the Nazis in the 
hope of protecting French Jews, 
particularly the native born, and that in 
this he had some success. They 
acknowledge, finally, that the SS had 
expected to deport all 300,000 Jews of 
France towards their Final Solution by 
the end of 1943, but that it was only 
able to reach some 20 per cent of this 
figure and felt Laval must be “dragging 
his feet”. But foot-dragging is not 
enough for Marrus and Paxton. Vichy 
France, although a crushed, defeated 
nation, still had “significant attributes 
of sovereignty” , they say. Laval should 
have stood up to the Nazis. He should 
have tried to save, not only French 
Jews, but foreign Jews: not only some 
Jews, but all. He should have called the 
Nazis' "bluff” - the authors' word. 


; wiity now 

known ns the Kristallnacht, and in 
France as well angiy anti-samites 
rushed forward, calling for harsh 
measures against Jews, particularly 
Jewish aliens. Grynszpan ’s trial was 
overtaken, first by war. then by the 
French defeat, and he was finally 
turned over to die tender mercies of 
the Nazis. But what had happened to 
Frencti public opinion in twelve short 
years? This is a question of compelling 
interest to ail of us, since Jews! 
unwillingly (I can hardly think they 
sought the role), have for some time 
served as barometers of a society's 
soda! and psychic health. Lei us say, 
when mobs surge through the streets 
scrcairung, “Death to the Jews!”, that 
the body politic is not well. • 

Vkhy Frante and the Jews by Michael 
Marrus of the University of Toronto 
and Robert Paxton of Columbia is a 
quite brilliant work giving in 
resonating detail the origins and 
evolution of Vichy's Jewish policies 
and the support - and sometimes 
aversion- these policies called forth in 
the French popufation. “Antl-semitism 
burgeoned In France during the decade 
before Vichy" they write. “The 
government of Pdtain did not invent 
the anti-Jewish program It so earnestly 
and eagerly put forward In 1940. Every 
element of this program was present in 

Repub|fc^ reCe ' ,ng th ° faM 0 - Tll,Td 

To a large degree French anti- 
of Die Tate, L930s was ' a 
. backlash from the outstandingly 
generoiis position France had taken 


SlttS S&££3»SSS 

distinguished early socialists as - u ' , . . , f ave st ° od U P to the Nazis. He should 

Proudhon and Fourier a (lack ins Jews The ,hen . focuses on a , avc ! r,ed to save » not on| y French 

as the very symbols of capitalist somewhal different IMUe; given the Jews, but foreign Jews: not only some 
bourgeois society, their antipathy " arfOW range of opuom, and the Jews, but all. He should have called the 
running parallel to the corrosive anti- ?I osp k might be futile in any Nazis bluff - the authors' word, 
semi t ism of a not unknown German- c f s 5' did Vichy at feast do Us best to 

Jewish socialist named Karl Marx , he lcr L prance ’ s Jewish population ] Now no one claims that Vichy was a 
Later, anti-Semitism came to be called £? m ^5 1? 0 " 0 ” of the FinalSolution? | lonous , P a g e in French history. 
- sometimes with indulgence ~ "the P 1 ® wde| y believed answer to this in France .despite the growth of insidious 
socialism of fools". The link between France , has fr*ep yes. But Marrus and tendencies during the 1930s, had 
socialism nnrf antl-semitism survived Paxton s reply is a resounding no. On entered the war as the custodian of 
even into Hitler's time with the left 1 s ow . n ‘ n " ,allve . and with no ”J an y n °Me traditions - the Rights of 
wing of the National Socialist Partv P,™, mp l in 8 whatever from Berlin, Man - tolerance, hospitality -and 
(for it originally did have a left wine) ™ h y 'Reduced in the first months f uc f, our *o victims of oppression - but 
making much of Jews as caoltalis a . , t * ie defeat a whole array of anti- j. n * e misery and demoralization of 
bloodsuckers. And, of course it has !i 0ni,t c measures that completely defeat, these had gone. Vichy policies 
found a new bastion in our own dav in destroyed the position of Jews in were reactionary and, in many 
i period not covered by the present French society: race decrees (more ways, contemptible. They were 
vork. With anti-semitism throughout S nngent ,h ? n th ° se H PP ,ied by the hostile to Protestants, Freemasons, 
he capitalist and “mixed-economv" ° e *F ans , in Occupied France), Communists, Jews, and violently 
Vest dropping to historlcaflv ®? n » sca «°n of Jewish property, foreign minorities. Laval 

inprecedented levels, it has dlsn l issaJ of Jews from government heartlessly turned over to the Germans 
lainlained itself, in Europe, onlv in sen £ lce ’. ejtc, M sion of Jews from the not only foreign Jews, but veterans of 
le to t aii tarian-Marxist societies pra . ,ons . “d higher education. Spanish ^Republican army and even 

f the Soviet sphere. Again on its own initiative, Vichy German refugees who had fought for 

In the nineteenth cento™ he it /P? ne ?A n cara PS thousands of foreign Franco ^ the war against Hitler (here 

a't?rS 

mMneedSl Mauri* 
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1 Wing of the National Socialist Partv E°P ,p t in 8 whatever from Berlin, Man - tolerance, hospitality -and 
(for it originally did have a left wine) X^ ch y introduced in the first months f uc f, our victims of oppression - but 
making much of Jews as caoltalis a . fhe defeat a whole array of anti- *. n * e misery and demoralization of 
bloodsuckers. And, of course it has !i 0ni,t c measures that completely defeat, these had gone. Vichy policies 
found a new bastion in our own'dav in destroyed the position of Jews in were reactionary and, in many 
a period not covered by the n resent French society: race decrees (more ways, contemptible. They were 
work. With anti-semitism throughout S nngent ,h ? n th ° se applied by the Jl, ostlIe to Protestants, Freemasons, 
the capitalist and “mixed-economv" Uer ? ans ! in Occupied France), Communists, Jews, and violently 
West dropping to historlcaflv 5?™?“?°" , of Jewish property, hosule to foreign minorities. Laval 
unprecedented levels, it has d,sn l i5saJ of Jews from government heartlessly turned over to the Germans 
maintained itself, in Europe, onlv in sen i ice i ^elusion of Jews from the not only foreign Jews, but veterans of 
the to tali tarian-Marxist societies pro . lons . “d higher education, the Spanish Republican army and even 
of the Soviet sphere. Again on its own initiative, Vichy German refugees who had fought for 

In the nineteenth centurv h, /? e , rnc ?i n Cfl ^ps thousands of foreign Franco ^ foe war against Hitler (here 
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sums: K-W** sarteaffiaraa: 


r - -j" — Mini- worn: Jew. 

Jewsh hatreds on the nationalist c,ni j 
R ight. Towards the end of the centurv ' d ® s P ,te the stunning rise of 
Pans, according to a recent study £2* e, “ t “ m in France in the decade 
became “the spiritual capital ‘of the be E re the , war > lt 18 notable that the 
European Right", and these new anti- aut f 1 ? l rs . do 001 attri bute . Vichy’s 
democratic agitators held Jews rac ', Qlist measures to active malice 

S sible for everything ■ they a ® a ‘ n8t ^ c w s . °n the part of the 
d about the French Republic- g0 A? n l mcn J s leader . pi erre Laval, but 
materialism, greed, corruption ’ [ atherloa colossal miscalculation” on 
scandal. Despite their most !i! S a J ) ^ t -^ aVal ' ^y^te. "assumed 
determined efforts, however, and the tda . German authorities would be 
support of the bulk of the French ■ grat ^M t0 J l J e French for pursuing a 
popular press, the pro-Dreyfus forces Pf™W MWewhb policy, and would 
won in that titanic struggle and French' SfL 0 ™ by yie| dmg greater authority 
anti-sbmitism and radallsni went into a 1 ove , r and ot her spheres of 

sharp decline. Marrus and Paxton ona activity . This bargaining 
estimate that in 1930, in fact, "polite^ advantape. the authors themselves say* 
antl-semitism of mHdI seemed Ukelv". Thev errant thnt t «ioi 
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democratic agitators held Jews 

S sible for everything ■ they 
d about the French Republic: 
materialism, greed, corruption, 
scandal. Despite their most 


than any other country In the world - 
’ P 0 !® double the numbef taken in 

by the United States - arid was the only 

2 u PP°. rt them from public 
funds. Of the estimated 300,000 Jews 
in France when war broke out; at least 
half were foreign, and of the half thnt 
were FVench cfilzons many had been 
naturalized only shorly before. So the 
precipitous upsurge fn French anti- 
semi I ism was part of, and confused 
With, a gcnomllzed xenonhohin. dull* 


,(viA T v , “ in rmnee, in 

1930 great American universities still 
Informally excluded Jews from their 


t. i i Jtwa uum ineir JL . :r p — j *** uwuu, 

faculties, for example, a practice that J?n nt * jV 81 , a v ?' te '^ acc oo doubt 
i j become unthinkable in France, as ■ 1 ™“ onc « d by the change in the course 
Indeed in Weimar Germany. Then Sf w “* ^ avflI rebelled against the 
came the Depression, Hitler, and, ?!S 8n8 _ Im ‘ August, 1943, and refused 
within a decade, the holocaust. 


But Laval's efforts on behalf of the’ 
du 1 k < of the French population were 
considerable. For most French citizens 
the “real” deportation was the 
conscription of young Frenchmen as 
industrial workers in Germany, the 
levies for which Laval fought doggedly 
to keep to a minimum. Some time after 
he was executed by firing squad, 
records came to light in the archives of 
the Third Reich Indicating that the 
Germans had considered Laval 
dupUcitous and untrustworthy (from 
their point of view), always threatening 
them that eveiy attempt to levy 
conscripts was driving thousands more 
Frenchmen into the Resistance. 
Laval s efforts on behalf of French 
Jews were also appreciable. On a 
continent fanatically extruding Jews 
from native populations almost' 
everywhere, Laval continued to 
consider French Jews as Frenchmen. 

f?! J? e “ Prime minister of 

the TOrd ! Republic, haven of liberty,' 
equality, fraternity. All that was gone 

nnd h # * tune nnui 4 A 4 .m.. __■« 9 


...d repression, Hitler, and, ^ ““susi, jlxm, ana retused arid he was now ; 

within a decade, the holocaust. *° u stri P nationalized french foreijmera bm he W 3n t t0 

nation by nation, have misled ■ 
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Qf popular thinking, that It was still a 
pre-Keynesian world. Every refugee 
was seen ns stealing a job from a 
Frendi worker, as well as diluting 
. Firench culture irnd, if a Jew, as 
n 111 s pp cial agninsl 

i lik ^ to -cause trouble 
with Gennany . Theyom Rath assassin- 
atlon brought renewed franco- 
German tension Just six weeks after’ 
Munich. , . 

Marrus nnd Paxton are particularly 
lucid on the history of antisemitism, a 
subject on which Mnrrus has written' 
well before. Antl-semitism hds been ■ 
associated with remarkably different 
intellectual currents, from clericalism 
to socialism to nationalism. '‘Anti- 
Jewish images permeated like a 
gaseous current beneath the cultural 
surface." they write, “periodically 
changing in composition, sometimes 
kept down by external pressures, then 
sometimes bursting forth, after having 
mingled explosively with some 
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nahon by nation, have misleci 
htstodnns into believing that Vichy 
France conducted a stout defence of 
its Jews. After . all the reasoning ■ 
Boesvsomo 90 per cent of th© Jewish 
Population , were annihilated in . 
Germany, Austria t Poland, the Baltic 
Wd the Bohemian Protector- 

f£wlt*/ ,E TJ? r z WhUcRussiannd 

• 2SS??5?!l 75 P® r «nt ( . France Is . 
down at the bottom of the list with 25 
, per cent, bettered principally only by 
Germany s. privileged ally, Italy, with 
20 per. cent, and by frnland and 

Denmark, , whpse tiny, Highly 
integrated Jewish ponylatfons gor off 
scot-free. Marrus and Paxton mesenf 
an overwhelming case that these 
figures Were thn result of (he fortune 
or war. Whenever -the' Germtuu were -v 
prrisent in strength arid. able'tQ apply ,J ■" .v 

their power, the Jews were destroyed. ; 

Italy openly sabotaged its owri !' 

Semitic edicts wiitil (he fall of Mussolini 

and the occuontion nfth/*. 


Your Hands 


Th.lt ciear path VA^mbta.^ Rio Ebro, V 
Calabria,^ coloured, with. Its 
Huge clouds of alabaster,- 

Back - Into. fl>. ddng,. Ih. !. ug h, re . th. oblivion. 


Moscow, 1969 


oflhe country by Germany. Hungary.- ' 1 . :: -m! 'r'"' :• - - ,J :i ' 

also, had a better tecord:.thari .Vichy V ^ " ' ' jf*... • V ! ", . " ^ '■ : •. - 

until the last year ofthe war, when the ' Translated from the r--f * j/ ^ ;i : ;V 
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i to certainly may have “miscalculated' 1 
the an error easier to see now than ik a 
eign But the authors seem^ ZJShft 
the deny Laval every last speck ofS* 
jws. Those were terrible times. I aJC 
nt in determined than they. Iea 

hid com P a rison of Vichy France 

s of Wlth . H H n 8 ar y. of which they makeS 
i bv muc !?L ,s P ,ain, y te ndentious. As they 
Sfl y . l J emae,v c es - th e Germans n« 
this S2 n 5 ,d ! r ? Franre anything but a 

s i east ha,? ofW^snsa 

S3 ! crn u° ry r S ere f0 , re i gn or stalele *. the 

mid 0f Fr “ ce s i humanitarian binge 
nch « ^ preceding decade. The Jews “f 
,m2 gwry. even those of Greater 
ree H ^? ary * w f re a/tnost entirely native, 
tne which produced a quite different 
situation. I also do not quite 
is a nnderstand the authors’ attitude 
towards Laval’s delaying tactics, 
aus U . Vftl , ma y hnve thought that in 
. postponing things he had won a real 
0 f concession,” they write at one point in 
of seeming derision. But wasn’t buying 
ind Ume * ‘ postponing things", the whole 
game? Isn f t that the crux of the 
of authors concluding argument? If the 
i war went on long enough, the reaper 
would surely reap - meanwhile, 
ire malln S er t obstruct, play for time? 
is, But If the authors do not quite cany 
tly me with them on Laval, they have stiU 
zal written an utterly absorbing book, 
ins something of a spiritual history of a 
of great democratic nation sunk in the 
en squalor of moral collapse . Even in that 
b r dark time, however, there were 
Te glimmers of light. As part of their 
t) . imposing research, Marrus and Paxton 
re studied for the first time the 
ng confidential reports to the central 
et government of France's prefects, and 
lie we learn of the revulsion felt by large 
ce sections of the French population at 
Jy the hideous scenes at railway stations 
.When convoys of Jews were deported. 

. Some prefects even deplored this 
he ‘sentimental” reaction. Here the 
re French people had been filled with- 
ns robust anti-semitism, loudly 
ie demanding measures against Jews, and 
as all they needed to see was a few dozen 
ie sobbing children at a railway station 
iy and they started to protest. Really, one 
er prefect wrote with disgust, “The 
Frenchman remains ungovernable." 
at The imposition of the yellow star in the 
ie Occupied Zone nlso had a strong 
a 1 negative effect. The French were much 
31 given to the wearing of military 
>g decorations with civilian clothes, 

7 particularly at that period, and solid, 
e self-respecting Frenchmen walking 
3 - down the street wearing both their 
h decorations for valour and the yellow 
a star were so many refutations of anri- 
ra , Semitic propaganda. The French were 
>t also quite horrified at the sight of the 
0 yellow star on children. The reaction 
>■ was curious, as if, well, all right, the 
if parents were Jews, but surely those 
little children weren’t Jews, they were 
e just small human beings. The response 
o shows something about the Unfits of 
e ' certain abstract ideas. As long as anti- 
6 semitism remained on the level of a 
B Jewish caricature in the newspapers, 

" many Frenchmen found it reasonable 
enough. But looked at in the flesh il ■ 
didn’t seem right at all. 

Of all the evils the Nazis 
perpetrated, it is probably true that the 
, one that discredited them most was 
their anti-semitism. Exhilarating as it 
; may have appeared to many 

Europeans at the time, and to 
countless others before tnem, anti- 
semitism seems utterly repugnant to us 
today, and bonded to the Nazis forever 
in history. Fixation on the Nazi period ' 
and the holocaust, howeyer, has 
! contributed heavily to defining fascism 
. . as the ultimate political evil and to a 
diminished receptivity to signals oi 
tyranny In other Quarters - at present 
. far more threatening to our sodety- 
For those interested in anti-semitism as 
. art indlcation ofevil at loose in the body . 
politic; it is worth noting tjiat the only 
contemporary nation to cairy the word 

"Tnu" I- far 


: nationality”) is the Soviet Union, a 
■ that General Jaruzelski of Poland is 1 
:pniy national-leader in a quarter d 


i 


.«•.# r v l -i «.■ ■■ 


■Jews. 
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MARITIME history 


Swallowed by the sea 
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John Harris 

Without trace: The last voyages of 
eight ships 

244pp. Eyre Methuen. £7.50. 

0413 46170 X 

In 1926 the Chuky, a 7,000-ton. five- 
year-old freighter, built in Glasgow, 
was making an unremarkable passage 
towards Japan with a cargo of copper 
concentrate. After a morning chat with 
her captain on the bridge, the chief 
engineer walked aft along the catwalk. 
Ashotgun, of smallish bore, it seemed, 
was then discharged behind his head. 
Turning round, he was just in time to 
see the bow section of the ship tin-open 
Itself away from the stem, roll over, 
and sink so quickly that even the men 
on the open bridge were carried down. 
His own truncated section remained 
afloat only long enough to lower a boat 
and to get ciear with the ship’s dog. 

Joseph Conrad had imagined it all 
before: Jim, remembering himself 
deep in the Patna, tells Marlow, “Dash 
italll I tell you it bulged. I was holding 
up my lamp along the angle-iron in the 
lower deck when a flake of rust as big as 
(he palm of my hand fell off the plate, 
all of itself. . . , The thing stirred and 
jumped off like something alive while I 
was looking at it." And Jim “could 
depict to himself without hindrance 
the sudden swing upwards oF the dark 
sky-line, the sudden tilt up of the vast 
plain of the sea, the swift still rise, the 
brutal fling, the grasp of the abyss, the 
struggle without hope, the starlight 
closing over his head for ever like the 
vault of a tomb . . . And so it must 
have seemed, say, at various moments 
of sharp but brief terror, from January 
1961 to January 1971, to the crews of 
the seventy merchantmen who were 
officially posted missing at Lloyds: and 
to the passengers and crew of the SS 
•Warateh, lost without trace in 1909, 
and USS Cyclops (1918), whose 
disappearances are here considered in 


wtall. But the eye-witness account 
from the Chuky provides the probable 
explanation of tneir ends: sulphurous 
raw In fire-room bunkers (which ore 
rarely empty and are rarely inspected) 
corrode away the I-benms, the 
stiffening girders, unexpectedly fast; 
the Drat pair of wnves which roll neatly 
under a ship fore and nft, leaving the 
weak spot unsupported, will crock it, 
equally neally, in two. 

. At the beginning of Heart of 
wrkness Marlow roll-calls some of the 
jjfwtmen and ships borne out to sea on 
we Thames. And John Harris’s good, 
•“upie and straightforward book 
ujciaentally points the Conradian irony 
■ us - The river, Conrad writes: 
frwl known and served all the men of 
Whom the nation is proud, from Sir 
f r ? D ^ s Drake to Sir John Franklin, 
Rights all. titled and untitled - the 
kmghts-errant of the sea. It 
U ,5® ? e a H the ships whose names 
• “ e like Jewels flashing in the night of 


time, from the Golden Hind 
returning with her round flanks full 
of treasure, to be visited by the 
Queen’s Highness and thus pass out 
of the gigantic tale, to the Erebus 
and Terror, bound on other 
conquests - and that never returned. 

The double-hulled HMS Erebus and 
HMS Terror, fitted with the new 
auxiliary steam-engines, lavishly 
equipped, and commanded by Sir John 
Franklin, who had served with Nelson 
at Copenhagen, and distinguished 
himself as signal midshipman aboard 
the Bellerophon at Trafalgar, up- 
anchored from Greenhitheon May 19, 
1845. The well-organized expedition 
was soon to complete the mapping of 
the few hundred miles of uncharted 
Arctic coastline and to sail through the 
undiscovered Northwest Passage to the 
clear Pacific; or so it was thought. 

As Sir John Barrow, Secretary of the 
Admiralty, remarked, there could be 
“no objection with regard to any 
apprehension of the loss of ships or 
men"; and the Lords of the Admiralty 
considered that with “the facilities of 
the screw propeller and other 
advantages of modem science, the 
expedition may be attended with great 
results". Great results there certainly 
were. But Terror and Erebus, the 
primeval heart of Darkness sprung 
from chaos, with a little help from an 
external nature which could still be 
more than a match for Victorian 
science, in Conradian fashion moved 
inward, rather than outward, to 
enclose their subject crews. 

Franklin and his ships were last seen 
by two whalers, Prince of Wales and 
Enterprise, on July 12, 1845, near 
Lancaster Sound. Made fast to an 
iceberg on which they had set up an 
observatoiy, the men were 
comfortably camped, in high spirits, 
nnd were even producing their own 
newspaper. 

By 1848, spurred on by the colossal 
sum of £20,000 of Admiralty prize 
money and a further £5,000 offered by 
Lady Franklin, fifteen expeditions had 
set out to find them. But it was not until 
1850 that an official squadron under 
the command of Captain Horatio 
Austin found the remains of Franklin’s 
first camp. One set of sledge tracks led 
into the interior. There were vague 
Eskimo stories of men with epaulettes 
who, surprisingly, died like ordinary 
mortals when struck by harpoons, and 
even when stuck in the guts by otter- 
darts. 

One of Austin’s captains, Robert 
Ie Mesurier McClure of HMS 
Investigator, climbing to a 600-foot 
knoll to survey Franklin’s possible 
routes, was astonished as he gazed to 
the North and saw nothing but the sea: 
the Northwest Passage had been 
discovered. And the next day, in 

K ursuit of the main purpose, be was 
icky again: shootings large polar bear 
he opened up its stomach with his 
skinning knife to disclose as yet 


Redmond O’Hanlon 

undigested raisins, pieces of tobacco 
eaf, bits of pork fat cut into cubes and 
lengths of surgeon's sticking-plaster. 

But nothing much else was discovered 
until 1854, when Dr John Rae, Chief 
Factor of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
whilst mapping the west coast of 
Boothja, came across an Eskimo who 
told him that about forty white men 
had been seen dragging a boat and 
sledges over the ice after their ships 
had been beset. Later, the graves and 
bodies of about thirty white men had 
been discovered on the mainland and 
five more corpses on an island, some in 
tents, some outside, others under an 
upturned boat. Only one man, fully 
clothed, had a double-barrelled gun, 
and a telescope, beside him. Conrad's 
cannibal Falk could not have done 
better. 

The mystery of the Mary Celeste, 
however, is the most famous of them 
all. And here I must tell you, by way of 
light relief, that my twenty-four- 
stone, ocean-going, merchant-seaman 
brother-in-law, with a beard to his 
waist which entitles him to know about 


such things, has his own theory. 
Becalmed, and oppressed, he says, by 
that circular boredom of the seas which 


can come at you at any time and in any 

? lace from Tilbury to Takarati to the 
asman Sea, the crew of the Mary 
Celeste laid bets on the winner of a 
swim round the ship. As they rounded 
the stem, there came a puff of wind. 
And another. Several hundred 
thousand dog paddles later, in fact, the 
Mary Celeste was off to scare the bell- 
bottomed pants off all she met; and 
they were off to nowhere in particular. 


But this superior explanation for the 
untenanted ship in mil sail in mid- 
Atlantic, together with previous and 
competing hypotheses of a 
Coleridgean brush with an anti- 
personnel ghost ship; or the suckers of 
. a giant-squid blocking the hatchways 
ana Inviting themselves to supper; or a 
Wellsian popping through an elbow- 
hole in tne sleeve of time; or the 
dugong song of a siren; or even simple 
everyday mass drunkenness, murder, 
solitary deck-swabbing and suicide, are 
convincingly discounted by Mr Harris. 
The Captain's breakfast egg was not 
still steaming from its opened top upon 
the cabin table; the snip was storm- 
rigged, and had shipped a sea; thp crew 
had taken to the boats and been lost, 
the ship survived, 

Harris also discusses the last hours of 
the USS Maine (hardly lost without 


conscious, to generate a Conradian 
resonance. 

On the morningof July 10, 1969, the 
Royal Mail vessel Piccardy, bound 
from London for the Caribbean, 
sighted a small yacht ghosting along at 
about two knots with only a mizzen sail 
raised. She stopped her engines, and 
lowered a boat to investigate: the yacht 
was found to be abandoned; dirty 
plates filled the cabin sink; the parts of 
disembowelled radio receivers were 
strewn everywhere; a soldering-iron 
was still balanced on a can of milk. But 
there seemed to be plenty of food and 
water, a life- raft was lashed on the 
deck, the lowered sails were neatly 
folded. And only the chronometer was 
missing from its case. 

From the three log-books left in u 
neat pile on the chart-table il 
transpired that Donald Crowhurst, 
unsuccessful small businessman and 
amateur yachtsman of little 
experience, competitor in The Sunday 
Times single-handed race around the 
world which he appeared to be 
heroically winning with a series of 
remarkable times, had in fact traced a 
different and altogether more private 
course, a voyage of self-disco very 
which spider-webbed around itself in a 
seldom-visited part of the South 
Atlantic. 

But why did he take his chronometer 
with him? Well, Conrad, it seems, ; 
knew about that too: “starting out on a ' 
voyage" he remembered I 

was like being launched into 
Eternity. I say advisedly Eternity 
instead of space, because of the 
boundless silence which swallowed 
up one for eighty days - for one 
hundred days - tor even yet more 
days of an existence without echoes 
and whispers. Like Eternity itself! 
For one can’t conceive a vocal 
Eternity. An enormous silence, in 
which there was nothing to connect 
one with the Universe but the 
incessant wheeling about of the sun 


and other celestial bodies, the 
alternation of light and shadow, 
eternally chasing each other over the 


trace) which was blown up in Havana 
harbour on the night of February 15, 
1898, not by a cunningly placed 


Cartographer’s course 


OHveir M. A shford 

J' w - T hrower 
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1 to P red,cl successfully the 

a . comet, he also made 
. rontributbqj to 


meteorology, navigation and 
cartography. His chart of the trade 
winds, published in 1686, has been 
acclaimed as the first meteorological 
chart, while fris Atlantic chart, which 
appeared round about 1701, is 
considered to be the first printed map 
with isolines - it contained lines of 
equal magnetic declination (the angle 
between true north and magnetic 
north). 

More information about these 
achievements and other aspects of 
Halley’s life and work is lucidly 
presented in the scholarly eighty-page 
introduction to Norman J. W. 
Thrower’s timely publication. But 

Professor Thrower’s main purpose was 
to reproduce the journals of three 
voyages which HaHey made in_the 
paramore between 1$98 and- 1701, 
which have been claimed by- Sydney 


sky. The time of the earth, though 

most carefully recorded by the haTf- 

hourly bells, did not couni in reality. 

Captain Brierly, the outwardly 
impeccable man of honour and hign 
ideals who is softly degenerate inside, 
whose sympathetic identification with 
the Jim he judges has revealed to him 
his own inner lack of innate, biological 
courage, also commits *‘his reality and 
his sham together to the keeping of the 
sea”. The boatswain's mate calls to 
Brierly's second-in-command os their 
ship passes to the north of the Hector 
Bank, ’"Will youplcasc come aft, Mr 
Jones,* he says. Tfiere’s a funny thing. 

I don’t like to touch it.' Il was Captain 
Brieriy's gold chronometer watch 
carefully hung under the roil by its 
chain.” 

“1 see what I am,” Crowhurst wrote 
in his log, “and I sec the nature of my 
offence. . . . It is finished - it is finished 
IT IS THE MERCY.” And there is 
also Crowhurst the would-be ingenious 
electronics engineer, his track of life 
tangled across the surface of the 
uncaring ocean in a self-made circuit 
diagram of sixteen thousand solitary 
miles, an outward same which rang 
inner rings round him: “Nature does 
not allow God to Sin any Sins except 
one,” he concluded, “That is the Sin of 
Concealment ... I will play this game 
when 1 choose 1 will resign the game 

■ It might be the sceptical games- 
playing Decoud in Nostro mo, afi alone 
in a “world of cloud and water, of 
natural forces and forms of nature” 
who at Iasi “beheld the universe os a 
succession of incomprehensible 
images” and, having already been 
engulfed by his abuse of his own mind, 
completed his descent into the outer 
Placid Gulf of the sea, where, 
“swallowed up in the immense 
indifference of things”, he also 
“disappeared without a trace”. 


Chapman as the first sea; journeys 
"undertaken for ■»' purely -MeflMfc 

obj«t”.. -n.e Journ.1 


journals of the two earlier voyages in 


Spanish mine (an assumption which 
helped to start the Spanish American 
War) but by spontaneous combustion 
in a coal bunker dose to the forward 
magazine; and he investigates the fate 
of the MV Joyita, found abandoned in 
the Padfic in 1955. But It is the story of 
the Teignmoulh Electron which, once 
again, beneath the simple account, 
seems to part-eng.ge the sub- 


file Atlantic .are compared with 
Dalrymple’s earlier published 
versions, and Halley’s charts of the 
Atlantic and the Channel are 
reproduced in facsimile in a. portfolio 
which constitutes Volume Two of this 
important work, 

The book's main appeal will of 
course be to those interested In the 
history of the scientific exploration of 
the oceans. -But the introduction will 
also prove to be an authoritative source 
on Halley himself - there will be no 
excuse if in 1985 ( one of England’s 
greatest sdentistS is presented to the 
public solely as an astronomer. 
Thrower suggests that but fpr his 
“anfiderical attitude if not for his 
liberal views on religion” Edmond 
Halley would have been given a public 
memorial in England.which adequately 
represents the estimation in which he is 
held - his tomb might ■! be .in 
Westminster Abbey instead of in the 
church of St Margaret at L*e, tfhete It 
is apparently “in . a state of disrepair 
and even diffiodlt to find”. Let us hope 
that this situation will be remedied 
before his comet is. once again an 
object bf admiration. 
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Seeking to prosper 


Gordon Donaldson 

William R. Brock 

Scolus Amerlcanus: A survey of the 
sources for links between Scotland 
and America in the eighteenth 
century. 

293pp. Edinburgh University Press. 
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Over the past generation and more a 
good deal of work has been done on 
both sides of the Atlantic on the links 
between Scotland and America in the 
eighteenth century, but most of it has 
produced either general (and 
sometimes superficial) surveys or 
narrowly specialized studies. William 
Brock's admirably planned bonk, 
which for l he first tune gives systematic 
treatment to the whole vast field, is one 
of the most important and useful works 
on any aspect of Scottish emigration. 

The volume has eight chapters and a 
“Retrospect". The chapters have titles 
Tike "The Glasgow Tobacco Trade", 
"The Highland Migration” and "Faith, 
Education and Intellect", and each, if 
it docs not fall precisely into two parts, 
represents a dual approach, one 
directed at giving a straightforward 
account of the topic and the other at 
evaluating the relevant sources. 

The passages which present the 
general picture of each topic cover 
familiar ground, but they arc a model 
of lucid and succinct exposition 
in .straightforward English and 
incorporate many apt, novel and lively 
illustrative - details from the source 
material, not least in the form of 
quotations from letters, which at once 
bring_ the reader into touch with 
individuals. Brock's readers are never 
likely to forget that the history of 
emigration is the history of the lives of 
countless individuals - at any rate, as 
he reminds us, those about whom 
information has chanced to survive. 
"The hundreds of youngmen who went 
out ... as factors, storekeepers, 
assistants, clerks and bookkeepers, left 
voluminous but uneven evidence of 
their work and problems”, but "the 
annals of the poor are disappointingly 
thin". 

Brack looks back before 1707, when 
the Scots "in sacrificing independence 
had gained an empire", to earlier 


indicalions of the “process by which 
the people of a small, poor but 
vigorous country sought opportunity to 
prosper". At the other end of the story 
he notes that "the Revolution closed 
a chapter in Scattish-American 
relations", and he might almost have 
concluded the book in 1783, though he 
has some useful things to say about the 
post-war complications, legal and 
financial. Almost the only criticism one 
might make of Hie book is that it 
contains too many typographical 
errors, indudingat least two scrambled 
dates - J733 for 1773 on page 88 and 
1977 for 1777 on p 131 - and a highly 
respected Edinburgh firm of Writers to 
(he Signet will not be pleased to see 
after their name not the initials W. S. 
but W. C. 

Brock, with his mastery of detail, is 
better entitled than most to proceed to 
generalizations. Lowland Scots in the 
Glasgow Tobacco Trade “organised 
the most efficient business of the age” 
and formed merchant communities 
In all the commercial cities, they 
'“permeated the official estab- 

lishment", they supplied clergy 
for the Episcopalian and Presbyterian 
churches, they served as tutors in 
hundreds of colonial families and they 
established schools. But, above ail, 
they had a powerful influence upon 


medicine, philosophical idens ond'the 
political theory of the revolutionaries. 
Nor was intellectual influence exerted 


only by the professional classes, for of 
166 tobacco merchants identified 
between 1740 and 1790, thirty-six had 
matriculated at the University of 
Glasgow and many others attended 
classes there. This is not the popular 

t iciure, which is apt to represent 
coltish emigrants as being chiefly 
defeated Jacobites and dispossessed 
crofters, and Brock warns against 
“a host of deeply-rooted mis- 
conceptions". 

. Every American who seeks his roots 
in Scotland thinks he belongs to a 
“dan” and wants to know "what tartan 
he is entitled to wear”, but the chances 
are that his Scottish ancestor was a 
Lowlander who dismissed clans and 
tartans as relics of a backward culture 
which he despised. Rowland Berthoff 
has recently collected. In an article on 


Scottish-American Ground" (Journal 
of American Ethnic History , Vol 1, no 
2) facts which can only raise shudders 
m those who know some history. 
Highland, dans nnd Lowland family 


The sin of slavery 


: Brian Morton 

C, Duncan Rice 
T he Scots Abolitionists; 1833—1861 
221pp; Louisiana State University 
Press., £16,50 (paperback, £6.6f)). . 
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Between Jlie West Indies Abolition 
Act of 1833 and the American Civil 
War, the main impetus of British 
agitation against slavery shifted 
northwards to Scotland, The reasons 
for th is wete many and various and said 
mueft, os C, Duncan Rice describes. 

■ about the ipeckl relationship between 
Scotland and (he US in the developing 
“Atlantic' community 1 ', . ■ 

* Both societies, with the same 
theocratic past 1 and : contemporary 
economic dominance, suffered the 
ambiguities of a sharply iralarized 
world-view. Economically dependent 
on the slave system, Scots and 
Americans were nonetheless opposed 
to it on the basis of religious (and 
political) conviction. Slavery was 
always more thtin a secular Issue; it had 

P rofound eschatological overtones fpr 
rotestaiits on both sides of the 
Atlantic. The moral issues surrounding 
the slave question responsibility, 
atonement, free will and redemption - 
were precisely those at the heart pf 
militant Calvinism and, by extension, 
presbyterfan democracy. TTie 1833 
Abolition Act removed the immediate 
target of British agitation but widened 
the . overall Issue; the Act stirred 
American, anti-slavery groups and 
helped develop (he crucial pattern of 


transatlantic support which lasted 
through the yean of the Civil War. As 
the specifically religious .dimension 
came to the fore In Britain In the 1830s. 
the centre of gravity shitted towards a 
Scottish Evangelicalism which, in 
a theological revolution little 


associations, virtually unknown in the 
heyday of Scottish emigration, by 1979 
blanketed the country in tartan” and of 
the 2300 pipers and 1200 drummers 
who belonged to 180 pipe bands in 
1979, nearly a third had no family ties 
whatever with Scotland at all, let alone 
with the Highlands. The craze is 
agreeable to those who invent and 
market "clan tartans” and to self-styled 
"chiefs" who receive from their 
supposed "clansmen" in the United 
States an adulation to which they are 
not accustomed in Scotland. 

In the later part of the book there is a 
"Guide to the Sources”, extending to 
thirty pages, arranged under Headings 
corresponding broadly to (hose of the 
chapters. Brock was fortunate to be 
organizing his survey at a lime when 
work on Scottish archives, at both 
central and local levels, made it 
incomparably easier than it used to be 
to discover what is available. Thus 
details can be given about the contents 
of the Scottish national archives, 
papers in the National Library of 
Scotland, material in American states. 


Scottish regional, district and 
university collections, and documents 
in private hands which have been 
surveyed by the National Register of 
Archives (Scotland), as well as 
published sources. Anyone who sets 
out in future to produce books dealing 
comprehensively with the subject will 
find his paths well signposted. 

There are two appendixes, which, 
like Chapter Six on “Scotland and 
American Medicine," are the work of 
C. Helen Brock. One of them lists 
“Publications by Emigrant Scottish 
Doctors" and another “Scottish 
Doctors practising in America and 
American Doctors educated in 
Scotland”, with some 500 names; and 
there are biographical notes on some 
clergy too. Trie index, which runs to 
nearly thirty pages, adds some 
hundreds or names of Scottish 
emigrants, not all of them in Donald 
Whyte's Dictionary of Scottish 
Emigrants to the U.S.A. Brock's work 
will help in many ways to satisfy the 
unending demand of Americans for 
Scottish pedigrees. 


The militia question 


Duncan Forbes 

David R. Raynor (Editor) 

Slater Peg: A pamphlet hitherto 
unknown by David Hume 

|27pn. Cambridge University Press. 

0 521°24299 1 

What is “unknown” about this 
pamphlet on the Scottish Militia 
question, written in 1760, is that it is by 
Hume, and not Adam Ferguson. 
David R. Raynor has convinced me, at 
any rate, though he hardly does himself 
justice when he says that “everything 
points to Hume as the author”. It is not 
as easy as that. For instance, it is a 
rather dangerous argument to say that 
Ferguson didn’t write anything else 
lUre this. Hume didn’t either. Nor does 
the. use of “Mac Lurcher" for 
Highlanders necessarily exclude 
Ferguson, though in English 

g renunciation it is even ruder than Dr 
aynor supposes, in so for as a lurcher 
was a sort of mongrel. But one might 


documented and poorly explained, had 
capLured much. of .the intellectual 
vigour of the Old Kirk and the 
Enlightenment. In comparison with 
the English episcopacy and its own 
more moderate forerunners, Scottish 
evangelicalism was militant, outward- 
lookmg and intern ationallst. The 
Scottish Enlightenment had never 
matched, Its rational opposition to 
slavery with any serious, practical 
commitment; 1 the starker pragmatic 
viewpoint of the evangelicals put the 
stress on active participation. . . , . 

The Protestant-Puritan tendency to 
|ee . earthly Issuer in cosmic terms 
found a curious common gfound with 
nlneleemli-centii ry liberal ism ; slavery 
was not just inhumane and irrational, ft 
was part and parcel of ititn'i sinful 
nature, ^embodied in a commercial 
society, The enlightened, philanthropy 
or Scots hnd American reformers was 
based on n romantic nationalism which 
easily i adopted ■ • the . . abstract 
mtemnHpnalist ■ tone ' :of fihernl 
nationalists like Mitzzinl or the earlier 
Herder. It was a curibpa and complex 
. historical, mdmeht, the meeting and 


political ayant-gprde. For the Scottish 
reformers, ; , "America'’ remained a 
convenient emblem, for, their oVp 
national, religious and ■ cultural 
dilemmas, There .was; the, samp gap 
there : : between . • . metropolis , dad 
province, the gap Which had sparked 


off the War of Independence: the same 
dissenting background; the same 
troubled nationalism. Equally, 
Scottish culture had, by the mid-183(fs, 
lapsed dramatically from the glgries of 
Hume’s Edinburgh; both Scotland and 
the young US were culturally and 
politically "provincial”. The slave 
.question put national issues In a 
universal context and added the 
desired moral seasoning. 

.. Liberal Scots and American 
Northerners felt themselves united in 
an alliance agRinst the evils of Southern 
slaveiy and, though perhaps only half- 
con sciously, the oppressive English 
South.' . Abolitionism thus emerges as 
a suppressed and oblique episode In 
Scottish nationalism in that period 
when the nationalist spirit (wounded 
-X . 0 of Union, the restoration of 
aristocratic patronage, the Jacobite 
turmoil and, more recently, the 
Porteous Riots) seemed at its lowest 
ebb;- • • • • 

The development of . an “Atlantic 
' reinforced' the sense of 

kinship. The Introduction around 1830. 
of a regular transatlantic packet made 
Wntjnuoas rarrcspondencc feasible at 
, '1 Churches: fend universities 

Published Contacts and the pulpit, no 
than the lech) re-room, became the 
Sift 1 ii, P°I®mlcaI exchange. 
Magazines like the Edinburgh -and 

i ‘o America aod 

specifically to the, slavery question fot 
tne Intel feijtual stimulus 4 ' they *, had 

fegardiha. 


It is easy enough to see some of tf, c 
reasons for Scottish success 
education and thrift, for example, * 
the adaptability of a doctor who l 
overcame “the Scottish peculiarities 3 
pronunciation” that “only a practised 
and acute ear could have discoS 
that he was once a native of Scotland" 
But there were disappointments oii 
both sides. Of one shipload 
immigrants it was remarked that not 
one of a thousand of these deluded 
people did not wish themselves home 
ag fl‘ n a fter twelve months In America 
and Charles Nisbet, who thought he 
was going to a college which was “the 
Princeton of the west", found that it 
consisted of two rooms and a handful 
of indifferent students. On the other 
hand Arthur Lee wrote of Edinburgh 
“Nothing can be more disagreeable to 
me than this town and the manners of 
the people in it.” John Lang, offered 
a living in Virginia, seemB to have 
thought that the immorality of the 
parishioners was not offset by a salary 
of 16,000 pounds of “sweet scented 
tobacco”. 


argue that this would be a good 
smokescreen, and if one insists that 
Ferguson would be unlikely to be rude 
about Highlanders for any reason and 
ui any cause, one might say the same 
about Hume and “Lewis Baboon” or 
the French people. And if that stands 
only for certain aspects of French 
behaviour and policy, one could say 
the same for “Mac Lurcher". Not all 
Highlanders were thieves and 
Jacobites, and public disavowal of 
one’s Gaelic provenance is a far from 
untypical Highland phenomenon, 

began 1 °° DOt know P reclse, y when il 

One might argue that the 
circumstantial knowledge displayed in 
Sister Peg, even the arguments, were 
not outside the abilities of any 
reasonably competent and interested 
contemporary (think how much a 
great many people have learnt or could 


and historical background of the 
Falklands Crisis, in a matter of weeks) 
were it not for certain specifically 
Human 'echoes that Raynor very 
cleverly and on the whole convincingly 


enigmatic one. Dr Rice's account of 
the Glasgow and Edinburgh 
pnancipation Societies will doubtless 
be of interest and value to the 
Americanists for whom his study is 
pnmariiy (and admittedly) intended. 
Whatever his precise intention, he has 
provided a valuable, if narrowly 
focused, account of one of the most 
telUng movements In modem Scottish 
With the wider perspective 
Gdforded by comparison with the 
American movement, Scottish 
abolitionism appears as a crucial 
chapter fn the development of modern 
nationalism. However much is 
revealed about overseas attitudes to 
American institutions, the most 

P arta ' of The Scots 
Abolitionists are those, glimpses of the 
working-out of national and cultural 

is^Jndirect’ outward-turning and in 
phnonalist. terms, self-denying. 

, Aj} perhaps' fashionable fo regard 
Ideah&n as a convenient cover for 

baser doncems and motives. Certainly 

8Ug8 P ,a lhat Printiplea 

disagreements over abolition were 


picks up in his Notes, which also help 
the reader to identify the allegorical 
goings-on for the most part fully and 
professionally enough. (Though Hume 
in his letter to Montesquieu did not 

E raise Hardwicke’s abolition of the 
eritable jurisdictions - on lhe con- 
trary.) 

As for the pamphlet’s style, the point 
about Hume’s “identification” with the 
wits of Queen Anne's reign is a good 
one, and on the whole the style is not 
what one would aspect from Ferguson. 
I say “on the whole" because towards 
the end there are what sound very like 
Fergusonian resonances. "Without we 
carry this quality along with us, other 
advantages are of little avail.” Could 
Hume, m 1760, possibly have written 
that? And some of the matter too, of. 
the moralistic, "Machiavellian”, anti-' 
“corruption” variety, is what one 
associates more with Ferguson than 
with Hume. In fact I am led to 
speculate whether perhaps Ferguson 
wrote the final chapter (presented as a 
speech made by a Scottish member in 
tne House of Commons) himself, and 
then handed over to Hume, or 
something of the sort. 

Peg is no masterpiece. In fact 
realization of this is, according to 
Raynor, why . Hume suppressed It. I 
cannot believe that he was writing “for 
posterity". And ft is more important 
for biographers, bibliographers, and 
poll deal and social historians than for 
historians of political theory. In fact it 
illustrates the “man", that is, his 
feeling of national outrage and 
friendship, rather than the detached 
“philosopher”, and incidentally it was 
not “Hume’s strong pronouncements 
against standing armies, and in favour 
of citizen militias” that led me to be 
surprised that he had not devoted an 
essay to the subject; what surprised me 
was Hume’s missing such a good 
opportunity to devote a separate essay 
to the “philosophical" treatment of 50- 
hot and important a controversy. 

Peg does not tell us much more 
about Hume’s political thought and 
attitude to militias than we know 
. already, and one can only . assume that 
the editors accepted it for the series In 
which it looks somewhat out of place 
because 1) anything discovered to be 


h "t . "Wi « w tne period of 


raied as means to ends that had nothing 
; 5 u» Plight of black slaves and 

fnrHit d ^ J° do religious 
,2* and a suspicion of diitfenl 
- icomral-- government; The miaioT 

■■ S^^SrSBSSai'A 

tontalneif, (and -, the reformers ,'were 

neyer 'ehtlreiy 1 clear h6w ahd^wiinro 

« [ F d -W*.' their lives 3" 

. a.;dehifertd fop i oui: 


-vmiwvLVU . miu UVIW uumnio— 

Raynor's Introduction ends with the 
remark that a reader of this text might 
fed; inclined .to call Hume the “Scottish 
Machiayelli”. I feel Inclined to call this 
the sort of red herring that Is liable to 
be washed up by the “dvic humanist 
spate that Is running so high just now 
(my apologies to anglers). It spoils a 
nice piece of detective work ana a very, 
ingenious and entertaining display of 
learning, . i . 

Itichly illustrated and with a foreword 

tin T APfl 'TL- Esinlr nV 


£ 7,951 <■ 000 216664 X) was published 
recqhtiy. A portrait of ofie of the most 
famous {Scottish gfiillies , Auld Rob o 
: the Trows j ; pain ted by Robert Frian, Is. 
on the front of the , Jacket, 
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Playing fast 


Patricia Craig 

Julia O’Faolain 
H e Obedient Wife 
230pp. Allen Lane. £7.50. 

0 7139 H67 X 

As a symbol of Catholic tenacity, the 
pass rock - associated with Ireland in 
lhe penal days - has been exchanged 
for the rock mass, which signifies the 
church’s eagerness to present itself as a 
thoroughly modem institution - ease 
of manner, showmanship and all. An 
appropriate setting for rock masses and 
other travesties of church rituals is 
California, where such popularizations 
fiourish. Julia O’Faolain places her 
Kalian heroine, Carla Verdi, in a Los 
: Angeles suburb, and ropes in natural 
uid unnatural forces -seismic tremors, 
I snidslides, fires, domestic violence, 
animal killings and so on - to reinforce 
the sense of disintegration her novel 


and loose 

° rd £ r - S d,ude a " d denied or threatened", she observes, in 
feSR k SLU anrfferuodefine .he pressure .ha. ean 


Bodily tracts 


Ihp intone* ,.,ei. r i,i« kTI .i 1 3 ’ nuauaiiu mi a momcm OI 

N ^ rthern outrage). Such women are behaving as 
£i h ?h«l r^ril J ^ t ? e " used .!° b .ehave over virgins, Leo 


,l„. « . , — , T, ■■■VII u»u iu UCIMVC UYCr 

Si? . , ha5 h an l fet i n8 for declares. "Scalp- him ling", 

religion at all: the church s efforts to a safe game". Whs 


Roger Scruton 

Marge Piercy 
B raided Lives 


make itself palatable embarrass her, its complications or possibilities for 
excesses dismay her and its distress involved in priests' 
compromises worn 1 ~ ~ u - —*-=—■ - * 


Or else "it’s 445pp. Alien Lane. £7.95. 
hatever the 0 7139 1478 5 


compromises worry her. once she relationships with women, the 
forgoes the right to be disinterested. In irreligious will probably find the 
her relations with Leo, she cannot business exasperating, ludicrous or 

nilir^ Cflnarata ina Kpiant PrAm _ . r • 1 ° 


animal killings and so on - to reinforce 
the sense of disintegration her novel 
postulates. 

Narrative irony is at work from the 
start. Carla, recommending adultery to 
a friend in the grip of an infatuation 
with a Catholic priest, quickly finds 
herself involved in an amorous liaison 
with the same priest, who likes to be 
known as Leo. Carla, possessor of a 
useless law degree from a Florentine 
university, has Been left in Los Angeles 
with her thirteen-year-old son, while 
her overbearing husband Marco 
engages in business pursuits in Italy 
(from which location he sends out a 
sequence of letters advising his wife to 
broaden her sexual experience while 
she has the chance). Carla’s stability, 
while everything around her shakes, is 
the product of a secular code which 


quite separate the priest from the man, distasteful, 
and it is only the latter she has any use There is 
for. Leo, by his choice of profession, i n j u ji a O’l 
has placed himself outside the range of chosen not 
ordinary affections; on his own terms, comic mod 
he is either damned from the start of evident fro 
any carnal affair, or "living by marked- following 
down values: an unlikeabie trait in a nronounck 
lover". Can it be that adulteration of ^ en wei 
church doctrines encourages adultery? h ea( j s an d 
To play fast and loose with selected with their t 
precepts while professing a D f i ess acc 
fundamental belief in the church's assesses tl 
moral imperatives indicates, at any that have j 
rate, a certain infirmity of purpose. present □ 


Lee Zach arias 
L essons 

342pp. Faber. £7.95. 
0 571 11910 7 


There is plenty of scope for comedy 

in Julia O’Faolain's novel, but she has HlLMA WoLlTZER 
chosen not to present her material in n u 
comic mode. (That she can be funny is Hear “ 

evident from certain asides, such as the 324pp. Brighton: Harvester Press. 

following, summing up a traditional £6.95. 

pronouncement on female adultery: n 71QR 0475 v 

'Men were less likely to lose their ■■ 


heads and hearts and what they did .. . ... . . .. 

with their other parts was consequently M « r B e P,erc y * s , an ' established author, 
of less account.) Instead, *she coolly Bnd ' presumably has an established 
assesses the circumstances and traite readership - though it is venr difficult 
that hnvp ant h»r to gauge from Braided Lives what 


moral imperatives maicates, at any that have cot her characters into their t0 S au & c ,rom Lives wJiflt 

rate, a certain infirmity of purpose. W“ ie » of P nd H ! Crary 

The novel is about failures of coolly allows their defects and endurance arc required, in order to 
instinct, as well as fmore misapprehensions to become apparent ^ , 0 . ,s wr,l ! c ’ 1 in ® 

commonplace) social and conjugal in the course of the narrative. Carla’s c, ) alt y . cluttered style, too reminiscent 
failures; what spoils Leo for Carla, as instinct, for example, is less sound than a , w° m ® n s magazine to sustain the 

much as anythingelse, is alack of grace she imagines; where her son is ‘ e mimsl ideology of the text; at the 
in his handling of emotional matters, concerned, it hasn't been working sa m e J ,mc , succession of mundane 
“Leo, you’re £uche", she tells him; he properly at all. * episodes so lacks urgency that only a 

cannot deny ft. (The caustic exchanges The Obedient Wife is an 

between these two give the novel some exceptionally polished work; if its fhe fireUwemv oS V 

of its most striking effects.) Unlike ending disappoints feminists, who * , y p g 

poor, Catholic, confused Sybil, whose require gestures of social " ie novcl concerns a girls 
passion for the priest is denied an rebelliousness from their fiction, just adolescence during the 1950s; it 
outlet, Carla cannot consider herself "a as Catholic readers used to require describes middle-class home life, 
rebel for lust"; truly, she has nothing to wholesomeness from theirs, it is none campus parties , casual encounters, 
rebel against , nnd lust, as an abstract the less . appropriate, in that it pregnancy and abortion. From all this 
force, nolds little charm for her. represents an assertion of the values its the girl emerges, wi th social, personal, 
“Sex ... is only powerful when it’s' heroine has lived by. and political commitments. At first we 

are treated to samples of her poetry; 
later , poetry is exchanged for opinions. 
It is hard lo say which is the more 


Suffering in W2 


Hie novel concerns 
adolescence during the 
describes middle-class I 


a girl's 
1950s; it 


between men and women, and a kind 
of vulnerability which enabled her to 
observe others as though they were not 
mere extensions of herself. In theend I 
even began to feel spasms of sympathy 
for this comic character who has the 
had taste to lake herself for tragic. Her 
search for an author remains, however, 
unfulfilled, and the book ends as 
ploxlcssly and as pointlessly as it 
begins. 

As far as plot is concerned. Hilmn 
Wolitzer’s Hearts ' is a definite 
improvement. A young woman, 
suddenly widowed, travels with her 
step-daughter to the grandparents who 
are to look after the child. American 
distances provide several days of 
travel, and during that time the woman 
falls in love with a hitch-hiker, while 
the child emerges from hatred and pain 
to see her father's widow as a person 
to whom she can nnd must turn for 
solace and companionship. The 
transform atian of the child is 
convincingly described, and Ms 
Walitzcr has an eye for detail. Bui it is 
hard to read the novcl with any relish. 
The same obsession with the biological 
fact of womanhood pervades its pages, 
nnd the reader is constantly assailed by 
gynaecological technicalities. The 
child has begun her periods: wc are 
shown a blood-soaked sanitary towel in 
the lavatory. The widow at first 
suspects, and then knows herself to be 
pregnant: the details of a pregnancy 
test are painstakingly described. There 
are long dull moments in the abortion 
clinic, absurdly brought to an end by a 


middle-class home life, ‘bomb attack; people are constantly 
parties, casual encounters, inspecting themselves and others; 
y and abortion. From all this nobody can go to the bathroom 
merges, with social, personal, without Lhe author noticing it (“While 


heroine hRs lived by, 


Robin was using the bathroom, Linda 
could hear Wolfic moving around next 
door in number 9”; ‘‘Holding heT legs 
together she tottered to the bathroom 


excruciatingly 


Linda Taylor 

Bernice Rubens 

Madame Sousa! zka 

$7pp. Hamish Hamilton. £7.95. 

0241 1Q844 6 ' 

characters in Bernice Rubehs’s 
rowis are prey to a feeling of 
nTOcatlon: their struggles arc private, 
™tile; the pressures on them are 
J5“®' gufltj neglect and loneliness. 
Wr lives informed by Jewishness 
JJ® *Mr own, as well as the 
«nra>rs), they strive for a place in a 

a " 6 ** world, love ambivalently and 
ly. point the finger at their own 
"About suffering I know 
, says Mrs Crominski in her 


one famous. The, exotic trappings of 
her fife are a disguise: her osteopath 
has no oatients. her countess is a 


boldly assumes that one will have been 
so touched by her heroine's do-il- 
thc laws of nature she should have died yourself abortion as to feel 
of a broken heart". Instead, she turns unquestioning sympathy for a woman s 
to the piano— “Once again, Sousatzka, "right to choose , but this assumption 
to a scale there is no end and no I s hardly consonant with the extreme 


author' door and knocked. ‘Hey,’ she said, 'I 


has no patients, her countess is a to the piano -“Once again, Sousatzka, right to choose , but this assumption 
sedentary bohemian, her fortune teller to a scale there is no end and no » s hardly consonant with the extreme 
is a prostitute and she herself is Mrs beginning.” The structure of the novel cnideness with which the experience 
Susskatz. The house they five in is a supports this philosophy, beginning in (like everything else) is described. Not 
rotting Victorian pile with a rapidly darkness with Mrs Cromlnskl thflt Ms Piercy is a ranter: far from it. 
expiring lease. No matter; together returning to a shrouded bouse, and She is too lenient towards ner heroine s 
they approach their problems in a ending with Madame Sousatzka own self-indulgences to find time for 
cavalier fashion, and they hove Marcus drawing back the curtains on a dawning her own. 

- who is replacing (If he's not careful) day. Braided Lives, however, is a 


ne will h ave been have to go in"’; “Linda was sleepy and 
heroine's do-il- for once she claimed the bathroom 
as to feel fir&t”, and so on). The obsession with 
thy for a woman's , the body npd its functions is so great 
it this assumption . that all experience, even (hat of erotic 


they approach their pro Diems m a 
cavalier fashion, and they have Marcus 
- who is replacing (If he's not careful) 
maternal suffocation by pleasurable 
extinction in W2. 

The characters in Madame 
Sousatzka are remarkable for their 
resistance to the dark forces: "dying 
gets harder and harder" says Mr 
Cordte; Mrs Crominski takes “anxiety 


day. Braided Lives, however, is a 

memorable book: it contains about the 
In later Rubens, the dice are heavily w°rat examples of English prose that I 
loaded against survival and, by 1979, in have come across in a published novel. 


lucmwvi RKUIIuU aill H I IU > i#T r y | 411 : 1 , r I m . 

Spring Sonata, life is so unpleasant that The following sentence U not ' ^ 

the potential Marcus figure refuses lo untypical: “I ago find myself hard In ft ! SSJtt 

be born In 1962. though, life was hard love In a way I have to search far back women should cease-to be ashamed of 

but it wasn't aimiluiatfpg. ^ Madame 


scurlty of grammar 


desire, is invaded by it: “His thigh, 
resting at least six inches from Linda's, 
seemed swollen and confined by the 
chinos, and she felt an erotic impulse 
that shocked and appalled her. Now, of 
all times. It could have something to do 
with a hormonal imbalance; so many 
things were going on inside her that she 
could not discern or control . , 

The . emergence of the 
gynaecological novel should be no 


feminists have been claiming that 
women should cease-to be ashamed of 
their natural condition, 'and that they 
should integrate their urino-genital 
tracts into the totality of their 
experience and so resume “control” 
over bodies which have for too long 


?2 ^ an0 l«sons. “All the mothers 
wLSPF.* Httie”, the lofty 
ft^ahad flattered, knowing only 
w well the masochistic treasure that 


Criminal proceedings 


sentiment, lhe unfeeling ciuSualqess of; been obedient to the whims an 


{« wen the masochistic pleasure that 
involves. Suffering begets guilt 
I ^Marcus, the eleven-year-old 
A Si™ 80n ’ ““S^t in the crossfire 
*«l!r , ! 1 raother and pinno teacher, 
g&tfyvpws "to make ft up to” Mrs 
Lm 0r kfe lapses of affection, 
i _uri [ability, his secretiveness and 

SSfSjj } e “ fe,t Ws ,ove for her 

R.! 'vJH adame Sousatzka, Bernice 

- Second novel /fir cf nnhlishe/1 


4 m. . emnon, ana is 

BHJ 0 b ® tur ned into a film), 
bSn? a a » d Crominsky are at the 
ferns!! a ^ ne °f middle-aged 
iheJL- 1 ®I® cters whose failures fill 
? ubens ’ 5 hooks. Madame 
tfeeir 2?’i fh° u 8h, stands out from 
usual brown world” of dowdy 
*j e vj nM Unsha Poly hats and lisle 
as something of an exotic. 

Stamford Hill 


,s . vivid and exciting.. 
^ w,l h a countess called 
Gbrdu U n osteopath called Mr 
8 fortune feller called 
E#*.® specialist who teaches 
SB^Prod'gies by “the Sousatzka 
tv^rviv- ‘'You must forget 
you have learnt . . The 
.Sm my darrlink. I want 

' foe whole bodv." 


P&Prto foe whole body." 

method, though, is a 1 icau 1 
has so far produced no stones. 

LWiif. = -V: 


T. J. Binyon 

Margaret Yorke 
Devil’s Work 
170pp. Hutchinson. £6.95. 
0091475805 

Made redundant in middle-age and 
wandering ptiiposelessly round the 
town of Berbrldge. Alan Parker meets 
agoraphobe Louise, a young 'widow 
wth a small daughter, Tessa. Later 
Tessa vanishes and Alan is, for a time, 
suspected by the police. Violence done 
to children can be too facile a card to 
play, but Margaret Yorke wrings the 
heartstrings with care and subtlety in a 
well-written study of conflicting 
neuroses. 


RuthRbndell 
Muter of the Moor 


informs the police when he finds the nred in the publisher . s blurb to 

body of a murdered ^ woman on the Kjn fi icks ^ sa £ e curious pralso {s 
moor, his obsession is know, and he a)so mvished by her publisher on Lee 


tone, the loss of all simplicity and 
directness - such is characteristic of the 
entire Idiom of the novel. • 

Braided Lives is enthusiastically 


5»mes under susplcron. And susgeion ^chnriM for her first novel, Lessons. 
is doubled when a second body is found Ms ^hanas Is scarcely more 
in similar arcumstances. Immaculately of the f iner points of wriljna 

wrUtea and rons^eted . this i s a j 1 °foe r than Ms Piercy, but the psychological 
of Ruth Rendells skilful studies lit stales 0 f b er heroine would be ill- 
abnormal p^chology: a powerful, b y literary subtleties: 

inl^ung. rf- ultimately ■fepres.lng ^ , .riwanledtosskifshe 

novel, . , r. Hoi. if -u.. 


faritasles of men. The result lead? one 
to think that it was not only shame that 
led the female novelists of the golden 
age to pass over these matters. The 
tissue Is Ideological, and it is probably' 
necessary for a reviewer lo protest that 
he' is not against menstruation, that 
some of his best friends even 
menstruate, before, suggesting that it 
requires more than ordinary literafy 
skill to evoke an, interest, whether 


Lawrence Block 

The Burglar Who Studied Spinoza 

213pp. Robert Hale., £6.75. 
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New York burglar Berale Rhoden- 


served by literary subtleties: • 

“Did you . : .?' I wanted to ask if she 
put out for film, 1^ wanted to ask if she 
put out for Dick.! but I didn't know 
howtopbraselt. My mother-had said 
‘have intercourse,’ but that sounded 
disgusting, like having an enema. 
Sandy said ‘gel screwed,’ but I didn’t 
want to be like Sandy any more. 
Not wanting to be like Sandy any 
more 19 one' of the many vagrant life- 


. one 0 f fhg great achievements of 
vented to ask if she English literature; the aspiring feminist 
wanted to ask If she writer should study It, and take care, 
put I didn it know To incorporate such details Into a 
«v mother-had said narrative without detracting from the 
, but that sounded gentle irony and touching emotion 
having an enema, which pervade it, Joyce haa to remako 
rewed, but I didn t the entire structure, form and purpose 
andy any more.' of the novel. To interrupt a common 
be like Sandy any dramatic narrative with such details, 
many vagrant life- while, employing a style some glades, 
projects that compel the heroine 1 ■ inferior to that of Barbara Cartl and. is 
through the episodes Ms ' Zacbarias to risk the tiny- promlse of litOTafy 
contrives for her. The style Is similar to effect , that', such meagre , equipment 


in the shape 
Kaiser (des 
friend as " 
fat little one 


bare, now with a permanent partner contrives for her. The style Is similar to effect . that 1 - sudi meagre , equlpma 
‘ In the shape of dog-groomer Carolyn that M t QX ratber f Q ii 6n into) by Ms . contains. And while a writer's feelfo 
Kaiser (described by Bernie.s girl pi cr c V ; and the heroine has the same remain on the levelthat requires Mi 


scribed by Benue's gin picrcy) and the beroioe has the same . .remain on the level that reqidres Miss 
“that lesbian dwarf, the self-centred rambling outlook, the Cartland's style, It would be far better 
: who always smells of Wet same consriousness of her body and Its to imitate her content. 


Dog") .turns over a select residence bn functions, the same self-deceit about 

... . V- L. .1. nn'H nriarnn . . >1 ■ 1 


p. Hutchinson. £6.95.. 
1469309 


under the 


^ iijrfel, and a bushel or two pf trqubto. . sense that I '"reading 

Cl 'u ' Whaibv lives under the It’s practicdly impossible iioMo feke.. cohtjnuatibjfi of the same life-stofy; tl 
nf Vangmoor, in to Bernie: he s derate, .candid and girl had improved with age,' had ceasi 
bT SSji n ^nSiJn? He’s obsessed by the extremely funny. Deep, down, top, he , fo writepoetrydr to have dpi njonfi.ai 

SSf Wofeoanse witoits deserted has a fundamental IWgh ffhe « « S instead (rad begun to pipy the clariiu 
bleak, Itigh-eXpa^.WiW ua „ ■ nnt ... Question Of Other people S .•«»,- huH amuired »n ' intreasi 


Julia O’Faolai'n contributes a story, 
"This .Is. My Body”, to the most 
recent issue of Short Story Monthly' 
, (76pp, Ardmoray, ' Methven Road, 

, Whitecraigs, 1 ' Glasgow. £L); other 




She. . . had acquired an 
consciousness, of the 


Increased 

difference 


Alasdair Gray's novel Janine. 


